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PREFACE 


“Anwog the finest products oi the litenuy netivity of 
the Indien MuHemmedAoe hut been their historical litera¬ 
ture" said the late Sir Thomas Arnold, and there is no 
doubt that history was a subject ia which the Mvsalmins 
excelled and which they could iegitimately claim as their 
own. The products of their pen are indeed marvels of 
medieval history. The avidance contained in thi hi^e 
mass of historic^ litenture that has come down to us, if 
dilifeatly tapped and carefully aifted, would have enabled 
modern Muslim echolars of India to bring out a complete 
and eompreheofive history of Indo-Huslim Rule. But 
the subject has been woefully neglected by them, eo much 
so that there are very few bwks on the Muslim Period of 
Indian history written by modem Muslim writers. It ia this 
neglect, more than anything else, that is responsible for the 
growing bulk of anti-Iildmic literatmeand the ever-increas¬ 
ing circulntion of wild notions about laUm and Muslim 
Rule in ItMlia. History books, written with ulterior 
motives, for persons! gains, etc., and aatimled through and 
through with extraneous influences, positi^-ely hostile to 
tsllmic culture, are taught in oat sebooU and colleges, and 
the inevitable raeulc is that on the one hand the sons of 
IsUm have began to feel ashamed of the acts of their 
ancestors and oo the other hand the goH between the 
major communities of Indin~Hiod(U and Muslims—has 
been considerably widened. In short, misreprcaentation 
of Islim and Muslim Rule in India has gone afar, and eo 
organised literary effort has so far been launched to coan- 
teract the aoti-lsUinic propaganda. Best braioi being 
busy elsewhere, I took it upon myself to rewrite the history 
of Muslim Rule in India on what 1 believe to be correct 
lines. The warm welcome which greeted my published 
works led me to undertake the onerous task notwithstanding 
the numerous difficulties that confronted me at every 
stage—a task which, I dare say. could be more aptly and 
advantageously undertaken and accomplished by a company 
of competent scholars under the patremge of such promi- 
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neat ^ttlroni of htaranire R* th« Mwlim Princes of 5n«tiAn 
SuiM. 

For the prep*t»tioo of »h«l«.lume I have coo*ull«» 

a U»e number of suudArd works, nj«l«*val M well *■ 
m^n and RvaiW my«Jf of ihe l»test researches on the 
Mhod covered by this volume. Amon* many other works. 

made uae of Dr. M. Nftsim's scholarly mono«m| h 
on Mahmad of embodyinn minute researche* on 

the life and times of that rnuchtnalimed monarch. aii< of 
Professor S. H. HodlvuUfs ih /odo-J «/i«i 

rtSory, throwlna a flood of Hirlu on a numlKr of t> >«iuo 
names and passages In the original MSri„ th^h 1 have 
not accepted their conclusions uoreaerved y. My 
ackoowledgments are doe to both thase|aJl those schohis 
whose monumental works I have drawn upon for into- 
matioo. In the presentation of facts I have exercised the 
utmost care and tried to make sure that nothing important 
isomitted. In describing the character of Muslim Kings 
ud other individuaU of eminenw a^ ass^mg theii 
sehievemenU. I have been scrupulously <»roM: While 
(tviog them credit for the constructive work done by 
fhem J have constantly kept before me the educative value 
of history and hence pointed out their mist^cs and 
criticised their acts and adminatmtioos wilhimi any 
hesitation. With all my solicitude, I must point out, there 
are books to which I have had no access and hence the 
volume in hand may not be as exhaustive m J * 

to be. Should it be found to have filled the long-fe t 
want to some appreciable extent, 1 shall deem myself 
amply rewarded. Lett the work that 1 have undertaken 
should suffer if eontiaued by me unaided and alone amiMt 
a number of difficolcies. I beg to 

crlticiim of conscientious scholars and ahall feel graielul 
to them if they eo^rate with me to enhance the useful- 
aess of the work. It will be a real service to the cause 
of Indian history. 

Peshawar City. 5 ^ ^ JAFFAR. 

10th May, 1940. 
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THE EARLY GHAZNAWIDS 

FROM ALPTIGIN TO SUBUKTIGIK 

*The Arabs were the first Maalim con-* 
querors of India; but they did not 
lotroductory. jjjgjr conquests far beyond the 

Indus. Even in Sind their rale did not endare 
lon$; and they left no lasting legacy behind 
except that a large part of the population of that 
place became Muslim in faith. After a period 
of about two centuries that elapsed after the 
Arab occupation of Sind> India presented a scene 
of confusion. A mere geographical expression 
or a conglomeration of small states, without 
a paramount power at the centre, showing no 
signs of national unity -- she was rent up by 
dynastic jealousies and internecine warfare, so 
much 80 that even in the event of a common 
danger the people would not offer a united front. 
It tvas on this India that the avalanche of Turkish 
invasions from the North-West broke and even¬ 
tually changed the course of her history, After 
the conquest of the country, the Maslim rulers 
of India set themselves sedulously to the task 
of establishing law and order and building up 
on that foundation an empire capable of protect¬ 
ing the people and opening up new avenues for 
the advance of their intellect In the train of 
Muslim warriors and wardords came Muslim 
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sainta and scholars, poets and philosophers, who 
permeated the ranks of Indian society and tried 
to give India that cultural unity without which 
political solidarity could not be achieved^- 

When the'Abbasid Khilafat began to decline 

. in power and prestige, the gover- 
Aiptigin. far-flung provinces de¬ 

clared their iadependeoee. One oi them, Ismail 
by name, Samaaid by tribe and Tartar by origin, 
seized upon Khurasan, Transoxiana and Afehanis- 
tan in 872 A. C. and fixed his capital at Bukhara, 
where he founded the Samlnid Dynasty, which 
remained in the saddle for more than a century. 
His son and successor, Ahmad, had a Turkish 
slave, named Alptigin, whom he enrolled in his 
body-guard. Manumitted by the next king, Nasr 
bin* Ahmad, and entrusted with the command 
of some troops by his successor, Nfib bin Nasr, 
Alptigin rose from that rank to one of Hojib- 
ul'Hujjab and acquired immense power and 
influence after his victory over Dakr bin Malik, 
the commander of the troops of Khurasan, in 
956 A. C. Under the patronage of his youthful 
master, 'Abdul-Malik, he rose to be the governor 
of Khurasan by dint of his ability and industry. 
Oo the death of 'Abdul Malik when he was 
consulted about the appointment of his successor, 
he voted against Mansor, the brotlier of the de¬ 
ceased king. Mans&r having been elected by other 
Amirs, the life of Alptigin was in danger, and 


* 6in, an Arabic word, means 'ton of.’ 
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had h« not displayed extraordinary skill and 
courage in extricating himself from the web of 
intrigue which hit enemies had woven aroond 
him, his fate would have been sealed. He tried 
to put his plans into practice but the prudetKe 
of the Amir prevented him from doing so. 
Deprived of the aid of AbQ MansQr, who had 
made common cause with him after his expulsion 
from KhurAsfln but w.'ia now restored to his 
previous post, and scenting treachery in his own 
camp, he decided to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
Abandoning the proposed conquest of Bukhara, 
he left Khnrfirfln with as many as 3,000 faith* 
fal followers and proceeded towards llalkh. 
On the way he was attacked by an army sent 
by the SAmflnid King under the command of 
Ash’as bin Muhammad, bat he defeated it m 
a battle near the Khulam Pass despite its nu* 
metical strength (13,000) From Balkh he 
marched towards Ghaznin and conquered it 
from AbQ Bakr Lawlk and set np an indepen* 
dent kingdom there in direct dehance of MaosQr's 
authority. This act of his added injury to 
insult and Manstir made up his mind to wreak 
terrible vengeance on him. He sent an army 
of 20,OCX) strong against him under the command 
of Abo Ja'far, but he inflicted a sharp defeat on 
It and compelled it to beat a disgraceful retreat 
' After two successive reverses, Mansttr regarded 
prudence as better part of valour and wished to 
make the best of a bad bargain. He brought 
'about a reconciliation between himself and his re¬ 
calcitrant officer by conhrtning him in the 
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government of the territories conquered by him. 
The places which next fell the force of Alj>tiRln’3 
arms were Bust nnd a parr of the kingdom of 
Klbul, which were attackod and occupied. After 
that he led some ex[)cdicions against the neigh* 
bouring chiefs, defeated i he Afgl^ns of the Khyber 
Pass and PeshAwar valley and established his 
authority there. But for the fact that he had 
a very brief reign, he would have considerably 
extended the area of his kingdom. Hu (mssed 
away in September, 963 A. C. after a Huccwsful 
reign of about eight months.* Hu was n just, 
wise and vigorous ruler. 

Alptigln was succeeded by his son, Abo 
. . Is-haq, but not before he had 

defeated AbO 'Alt son of AhO 
Bnkr Lawlk.who bad driven him 
out. On his death three diHtinguished generals 
of the hte king occupied the throne of Ghaznin 
one after the other: The first was BiilcAtigln who 
is said to have been a very pious, braveand justice* 
loving roan. The second was F*lrl (Pirhigln) 
who turned out to be ‘a great villain.’ The reign 
of this ruler is remarkable for the Drsc clash 
between Muslims and HindQ^i in the vicinity of 
Ghaznin It is narrated that die disaffected 
people of Ghaznin, who worked for his over* 
throw and plotted for his deposition, requested 
Abo 'Ali Lawlk to make common cause with the 
Shah of Kabul and put an end to the rule of 


• Sm p. 5. note; aiui U. C., 24-27 luid 175-76. 
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Pirlti^ln the tyrant. The allies marched 
agmiiki Ghaaiiln from their rcii|xctive places. 
Suhuktii'in, tlie third genera} of Al|iti^Tn and a 
seasoned soldier, fell uiwn AbO 'All Lawlk with 
a body of SOU Turks and inHicie<{ a aharp defeat 
and liunvy Itioscs on him. The fliu(lQ.v who 
were advnnciru' under the s»n of thnr Shah 
(kin;; of KAfnil; for seutiic Ghazitin, were sue* 
cessfully rcijulsctl and routed hy Piringin. U 
h;«N Ik%u correctly reinuikcd by Sir W. Maig 
tliat it Was "the lint conHict in this region 
Itctweeti IlinddH and Mushins. tlie former fc^ng 
the aggressors’’.* Piiliigln was deposed on 
account of his unpotKilnrity and then the third 
general, t'»s., .Subuktigln, was raised to the 
llironc.t 


• a H. L. iii, n. 

t Some hiitoruui* hev'e only ignored whllo others 
ha^ altogether denied tin «>i«tence of liilkitigifi utd Piri> 
tigin (rlrl) which ia proved hy documentary os well as 
nuninnuiic evidence. The regnoi clatea of these two Innga 
as well as of (heir predeoesaor and successor are dif> 
ferent ia dilTeteat accounts. Tliis has led to a heated 
cooUovsray among modern schohn who have advanced 
various arguments in support of their respective tbeofiei. 
Rsverty wrote a fairly long note od the snhiect and 
maintained that Alptigln ruled for tight years and 
died in 352 A. H.; tlwt his sou IwhOq, who succeeded 
him, remained m power tin 355 A.H.; Chat Bilkttigto, 
who succeeded Is>hCi]^ ruled _for eight years and died ia 
362 A. and tIuU Pui (Piittigin) came oast and occupied 
the throne till 367 A. H.. when he wssdefested and 
deposed by Sobnktigin. (Pi'de RavertyH Immlation of 
7. N., 71>73). Recently Dr. Muharnmad Nitaim took 
op the goestioo 4^in and. after reshuffling the evidence 
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Subuktigin was originally a descendant of 
Yazd-Jard, the hist Sasflnid king 
Subukiigjo. Persia, who had been defeated 

and whose kingdom had been included in the 
commonwealth of Isl&m during the klulaf'at of 
' Ubinan After the conquest of Persia the mem> 
bers of its royal faraiiy do not seem to have seen 
better days for at least five generations, for we are 
informed that Subuktigin, who was sixth in 
descent from Yasd-Jard, was taken from 
TurkistSn to Bukbflrl and sold to Alptigin 
by a merchant named Nasr, the flajl,* All 
that we know about his early life is that he was 


bitberto ataiUble, tried to cloM th« controversy for food. 
His conclosioDS are (hat Alptigin conquered Ghaznin 
about Zil-hij, 351 A. H. after a siege of about four months 
and died after a rcigo of tight months (not ytars, as is 
erroneously said by many, iocluding Raverty) in the month 
of Sha’bin, 352 A. H., (bat bis son, Aba Is-hiiQ. succeeded 
him, but sot before he bad saflfared a defeat and exile at 
the hands of Aba ’All (too of Abe Baler) Lawik and 
recovered his kingdom from him after inflicting a defeat 
on him on the i7tb of Shawwii, 354 A. H.; that Is-lulq 
died on the 25(h of Zii^’d, 355 A. H., tliat liilkatigui 
niM for.aight or nine years (355'364 A. li.): and that 
Piri (Pirltigln) remained in power for two or three years 
(364-366 A. H.) See U. G.. 24-27 and 175-176. 

• See T.F. Vol. i, p. It; T.S. (Cal. «d. 1864), p. 6; and 
I.K., II, xii, 256 ff. (tnaslator's note). It may be noted 
here that Sobuktlgin was not a bom slave. Wbea the for- 
tuoM of his family had fallen to their lowest ebb, be was 
sold by one and purchased by another. Many a man of 
noble birth, including mighty mooarebs, has often suffered 
this fate. Slavery, moreover, It not an inh^ent weakness. 
It is something imposed. Finally, a slave Is as good a mao 
in Isldm as any other follower of it 
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born about the year 331 A. H. (= 942-43 
A. C.); that b« father, Joq, was the chieftain 
of a minor principality in Tarkisian and was 
renowned for his unusual physical strength; that 
at the age of twelve his father's principality was 
raided by a hostile lashkar and he was carried 
away by the raiders ; and that he was kept as a 
prisoner for four years and then sold to Nasr 
the Maji, who took him to Bukhara and sold 
him to AIpcigIn. Impressed by the abtlitiei of 
the promising youth, Alptigln treated him 
with great kindnesffl and diirusted him with 
responsible posts; and it must be said to the 
credit of the latter that he fully justified the 
confidence reposed in him by the former. His 
devotion to the descendants of his master 
cannot be called in question. He served them 
with unmixed loyalty and enjoyed their con&- 
dence aud favours till he was elevated to 
kingship by the people in accordance, it is 
said, with the will of Alptigln and married 
to his daughter.* Not content with what he 
had, he united the various clans of AfgljanistSn 
into a nation and conquered Lamgb^ and 
Slstftn with their help and extended his sway 
right up to Khurgsln, and turned his kingdom 


* Authorities are not in agreement on this point. 
In view of the fact that Subuktifln was the fourth in 
th« line of ^euccesaioo (the 6rat 3 la-htq, BiUcStigin 
and Pliitigln} it may be said that the will was not made 
at all; or if at all it was made, it moat have remained a 
dead letter, for it waa not acted upon (or a long time for 
some reason or the other. 
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into a weIl>organiaed and prosperous state. 


Conquest 
ot Bust. 


When Subuktigin ascended the throne, Bust 
was occupied ify One of 

the Samanid adventurers CX' 
pellcd him from his stronghold 
and occupied it Tu|difln requostud Subuktigin 
for help and agreed to acknowledge the Ainir 
as his overlord after the recovery of Must 
Subuktigin took up his cause and, after inniciing 
a defeat on his rival, restored him to his lost 
possession. After restoration, however, he 
became lukewarm in owning allegiance. His 
delay in remitting the promised tribute to 
Ghaznlii and the Amir's insistence on it led to 
a scutfle, in which the latter sustained an injury 
at the hands of hia vassal. But for the timely 
intervention of his servants, Tu^flii’s career 
would have been cut short. He took to flight 
and sought shelter in Kurmaj, from where he 
never returned. Bust w.as occupied without 
encountering opposition and the SamSnid Chief's 
Dabif (secretary) Abul Fateh, who had been 
living in retirement, was brought before the Amir 
who treated him with greatkindness in recognitioa 
of his wide learning and proiicien^ in arcs. The 
learned recluse, it is said, was offered an impor* 
tant post, which he occupied till the death of the 
Amir, but later be fell out with MahmOd and 
went away to Turkistan.* 


T. F., 1, 19; and T. H., 1, 256. 
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Qusdir,* which was not far away from 
Ghaanln, was held by ao arro* 
—0 QuKJir. chief, who is said to have 

boasted of the invincibility of his stronghold. 
An ambitioas man like Subuktigin would not 
naturally tolerate the existence of another 
ambitious man who happened to be his npigh- 
boar. The Amir led his forces against the 
chief and caught him in his very den. When 
the chief oOcred submission and agreed to 
pay a fixed amount of tribute every year and 
to insert the name of the Amtr in the Khutba, 
he was confirmed him in his government of 
^usdSr. 

After the conquest of Qnsdar, Snbuktigln’s 
^ V attention was attracted by the Hgja 

Rise of of |i,c Punjab, named Jaipfll, who 

was advancing against him at the head of a huge 
army. But before dealing with the HindO 
invasion of Ghaznln it will be proper to trace the 
course of events which were responsible for the 
first great clash of arms between the HindOs 
of India and the Musalmlns of AfgblnisUn. 
Eoonomic forces such as increase in population, 
etc., necessitated the outward expansion of the 


• In the ori^aal Poniso writiofs this word it written 
SS - of which 

I have preferred the first end discarded its other toponynis. 
*'The kingdom of Qtitdlr," teys Or. M. NSrim, "roughly 
corresponded with BalQchisttn. The town of QutdSr 
it mott probably modern Khuzdtr." (Pide Jif. O., 29, note 

2, and S. r-M. H., 80-81). 
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Afghans who migrated tothe border-land between 
India and AfgbAnixian and colonized in the terri* 
tory which comprised Kurmaj, PeshAwar and 
ShnQian. This colonisation was viewed with 
grave concern and resented by Jai])ai, the Hindh 
l^ja of Waihind, who scented danger from the 
Afghans. Sonic skirmishes foilowud and pitched 
battles were also fought, but nothing decisive 
was accomplished by either party,* 

Sometime later the HAja incurred the 
, . . displeasure of the HintlO Ga- 

joined haml* with 
their neighbours, the Afgl}Aiis, 
and formed alliances with them against litm. 
Cowed down by this combination, Jai|)Al made 
peace with the Afghans and also ceded a 
number of towns from LamghAn to Afgha¬ 
nistan to them for colonization on the condition 
that they would protect India against all Muslim 
invasions from beyond. For sometime this 
policy proved quite eflective and the Afghans 
defended the Indian frontier well and even 
checked the Samanid advances for Indian booty. 
Thus India enjoyed immunity from exterdal 


* It is seated that wheo the belligerents withdrew to 
their respective place*, the people of Kabul and Kbalj re¬ 
plied, when inquired abont the fate of MusalmAns and the 
state of affaire in KobtstAn, that KohiitAn should henceforth 
be called Af^^nisUlo (i. e. habitat of a/fhfln or noise) 
because <ij^n (noise) reigned supreme there. Thus, 
according to Ferishta. the people are called AfghAns and 
the place inhabited by them AfghAaiitfta. (T. F.,i., 17). 
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invasiuns as a resalt of the Indo-Afiban alliance. 
But condiiiuus ctiant;ed abruptly when the 
Ghaznawids sprang’ into power and prominence. 


AlpUgln led a number of expeditions against 
the Afel^ans and harassed them 
much that they could not 
incUpenOcnc#. Indian 

Haja against him. The R«Lja 
responded to their request with scant courtesy 
and treated the frontier problem with indifference- 
After consulting the Raja of Bhatiya,* he 
dis|iosed it of by handing over to the ^fgljans 
the territory inhabited by them so that they 
might establish their own Uingdom which might 
serve a? a buffer state. Thus for the first time 
did the Afghans have an independent government 
in their own country. 'I’he indifference and 
aloofness of the Raja, who did not want to 
meddle in frontier ntfairs, coupled with the 
political pressure that was brought to bear upon 
the AfglUns by the Ghaziiawtd ruler. Shaikh 
Hamid, the Afgjian ruler of the Frontier, made 
peace with Subukiigin and agreed co pursue a 
policy of neutrality in so far as India was 


* Varioni nantcs such as Dhatner, Bhatiadt, Btaiwalpur 
Uchch and Bhera have been advaee^ as poesiUe utenti* 
ficatioas of Bhftiya, but none sxcept Bhera can stand the 
'crucial test of strategical ceosideratioos’. Professor 
Hodiwala has put forward some aouod reasons in favour 
of Bhera. (See US-39). Dr. U. Nlzim 

profara Bbatioda. For bis discussion on the labiect, viiit 
M. G., 197 ff. I am inclined in favooi of Bheta. 

/ 
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concerned. Politicai ex|>cdicncy, CiKipled, 
perhaps, with religions considerations, prompted 
Subukii;;It) to agree to the proposal and enter 
into an alliance with the Afghans. He scored 
a brilliant point in that the Af|d}An blockade, 
which impetled his advnrtcc into India and acted 
as a stuuibling block in his way. was rumuved 
with one stroke of political safraciiy. And, for 
the AfgbAns, it was a quustiun of isfu and death. 
Their (Hilicical existence was in danger. It was 
ensured as soon as they made peace with the 
Gh:ixnawids and formed an alliance with th<;m. 
Henceforth they ceased to bother thcmsulvus 
about the safety of imlia. Subuktigin gave them 
many concessions and won their syni|Xithies and 
thus cleared his own path to India.* 


invasion 
of Git,itoIfl and 
tils dtfeat. 


The rise of a powerful kingdom under 
u Muslim monarch in ihevicinity 
of the Indus must have most 
naturally disturbed ).ni)>ar8 
peace of mind and created fears 
and misgivings in his heart, especially when his 
dominions lay contiguous to those of his rival, 
SubuktigiQ. The recognition of that kingdom 
spelt the negation of his political suzerainty. He 
had but two alternatives before him: either to 
arrest the rising tide of the (fhainawid power 
or to forego his claims to political supremacy 
and risk the political existence of his own 
kingdom. He decided to follow the first course; 


♦ T. P., 1,17-18. 
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and despite the opposition and protesiatiom of 
the Svhote eoonci), both Brahmans and Kshairls,’ 
he made preparations and mobilised his forces 
a^ninst his ambitious neighbour. The first 
great clash between the armies of Ulflm and 
those of Hindfiism cook pl-ice at I..aTn^an in 
the Khybcr Pass.* It was accompanien by a 
violent storm, rain and thunder, which the 
SQ^ierstitiDos ascribed to supernatural causes,t 
calculated to cause their destruction, so much 


* Some modern scholare, (e. g. Dr. I. Tope,) aver, 
without ABSiffnina soy reasons, that the tight did not take 
place. They give credit to Che Sflja lor hit ‘warlike 
mentality’ imd say that he was riuile prepared lor the fight, 
but changed his mind at Ghazoln. How be could go rs 
far as Chaznta withoat fighting a battle and then suddenly 
change his mind and enter into a humiliatiag treaty It not 
explained. (See Politicn in Prt-Nn^l Tima, by Dr. 
Ishwara Topo, pp. 28*29). It may alM be noted here that 
in this dash also the Hindfis wne the nggretsorf. 

t The phenomenon of storm, rain and thandcr, referred 
to above, is laid to have been the direct result of 
MahmOd’s throwing a filthy thing ia a clean fountaia 
of water, haunted by spirits, l^is tale of wonder, 
is preserved in tbs TiiHkh^i-YamitA, TOtikh-i-Ptrithta 
and other historical vrarks, as a relic of the past. 
To be brief, it is said that thsre was a dean fouo- 
taia of water which became tnmulttums and gave 
rise to black clouds, thunders and snow.stOTms when* 
ever a filthy matter .was thrown in it; that Mahmfld, 
•on of Sttbukttgla, who was aware of its quaJitiae, 
caused it to be polluted; and that the results produced 
caused coostemation ia the KindQ army who believed 
that their gods had becoms angry with them and 
therefore sent stww-stwms «fc. for ptinisbmg them, 
ihiit ‘tale of wooder’ would at once ntnind the 
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SO that JaipAl himscif stood aghast at the 
horrible sight and saw safety in submission. He 
sued for i)eace and his request was accepted. 
According to the peace.treaty that was conclud¬ 
ed, the Kaja agreed to the following conditions: 
p) to pay an indemnity of one million dirhanit, 
(2l to deliver fifty elephants. (II) to cede some 
cities and fortresses situated in his kingdom, 
(4) to accept the appointment of s«»me ollicers 
in India by Subuktigln. and (6) to keep some of 


reader o/ a nambtr of aimilar stories, such ns the 
miracoloui pitcher’, 'tho kite of wonder’ nnd ‘the well 
®* It records the survt\’a] of on ancient 

mpertdtioa, accordinf to which SOkUb t. e., demons or 
«ra*fons-holf-humaa and hoIMKBte—residiriR tn such 
aalufaJ reoen-oirs os spriiuts, femotoins, wells and kkea, 
got offended when anything dirty was thrown in them 
and petored forth their wrath in the form of such 
phenamena at tempests, whirlwinds, clouds and snow* 
It is toU by the • Buddhist travellers such os 
Fa Hian and Hiuen ^Tsiang: and tho contemporary 
Muslim traveUcr, Alberttnl, had also heard of a well in 
the hills of Farjjjgaa, which wot haunted by spiriu 
endowed with superoatural powers. Tho phenomenon 
that c^ed constenuition in JaipSl's army must have 
been rimilor to that which deetroyed the Anglo-IiHlian 
army in 1842 A. C.-'a snow.storm, and the story that the 
go* of the Hindus had got annoyed with them seems 
to have been set up with a view to frighten the Hindu 
Mldieri who had a firm faith not only in supemaniral 
but olio in nniMtunJ and even anti-natural causes, and 
who felt sura that their gods were really angry with 
them. For references to the tale of wonder vide TffrlAA- 
i-yawriMt in E. * D., it, 20; T. P. 1,10: Dr. Sachau'i 
translation of the Acffr-n/./Muiyw, 235; and S. /.-Af. H 
134 -136. 
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his relatives with SubuktiglD as hostages until the 
indemnity was paid- 


His breach 
of faith and 
punishtnenc. 


Historians are unanimous on the point that 
when JaipAl returned safely to 


and found himself 
external danger, he 
the treaty could be 
sweet will. Behaving 


his capital 
secure from 
thought that 
set at naught at his own 
in a Kautilyan fashion and regarding the terms 
of the treaty as a scrap of paper to be torn 
to pieces, he not only refused to abide 
by them but also threw into prison the officers 
whom Subuktigln had left to see that the 
Raja lived op to his words. This brazen 
breach of faith drew down upon him the wrath 
of the Gbaznawid overlord who marched 
against him in order to punish him for his 
perfidy.* JaipAl was not idling away his time. 
He had. in the meantime, prepared himself for 
the inevitable and enlisted the support of the 
Rajas of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanauj.t 
He set out to receive the AfgJiAn army with his 
hordes of Hindos. In the engagement that was 


* At fint SubukligtD dul not betJove tba news of 
JaipAl's betrsyal ud, tbereforo, paid no baed to it. Aeeord- 
inc to *Utbi, it was only when he was convioced by ‘the 
repeated accoonts’ chat hs had bean defrauded and bambM* 
lied that ha marched against JaipSJ to pBOiah him for his 
'wickedness* and ‘iefidelity.* 

t T. F., i, 20. It is, however, contended that Ajmer 
was not yet founded. It is said to have been found^ in 
1100 A. C. (Indian Antiquarjf, xxni, 162). 
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fought on the bank of the Indus, the allies sofTer* 
ed a crushing defeat. After victory, Subokiigln 
levied heavy contributions on the neighbouring 
districts, received assurances from the Kaja that 
he would remit tribute regularly to Ghaznlo and 
amassed immense booty, including 200 war 
elephants. Leaving Peshawar under the com* 
mand of a trusted officer and putting )0,00i) 
horse at his disposal, the victor marched back 
to bis native GhaznTn. 

Politically considered, tbe result of this 
invasion was that a mighty HindO 
confederacy” was defeated and 
superiority of the Musalmans 
over tbe HindOs was established; and 
though India-was not yet conquered, the right 
route to attack her was discovered, for Subuktigln 
was the first Muslim king who invaded India 
from the North-Went Frontier. It may also 
be noted here that in the first clash between 
Subuktigln and Jaipfll, tbe latter was the 
aggressor and tbe second was the direct outcome 
of bis breach of faith.* 

When Subuktigln ascended the throne 
of Ghaznln tbe SflmfUiid power 
Retationi with ^vas on the wane and tbe King* 
*^*v*^5!*^ dom of Bukhara was in the 
^ throes of disintegration. Amir 

Nhh, the Samanid King, was hemmed in by 
insurgents on all sides and the governors of 


• T. F., i, 27: and C. //. lii, 12. 
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the oQtlying provinces were in constant rebel* 
lion. All this afforded a meet favourable 
opportunity to an ambitious leader for the 
realization of hit ambitions, and the Amir of 
Qhaznln could have successfully fished in the 
troubled waters. Far from betraying hit over- 
lord, he continued to acknowledge him at 
such and gave ample proof of his loyalty and 
devotion by lending him a helping hand against 
his enemies. When Abfi 'All SlmjtlrT* and 
Fa'iq, two seasoned intriguers, joined hands 
against their overlord, Amir Noh, the latter 
called in the aid of Subuktigln, who was ever 
ready to help him in his hours of need. In 
response to bis request, Subuktigln sec out 
with his forces and reached Herat, where the 
insurgents had mustered in strength. He 
open^ negotiations with AbQ ’All and Fa'iq 
and proved himself a good peace-maker by 
prevailing upon them to make peace with their 
overlord and to pay him an mdemoity of 
15»000,000 dirhams. Not long afterwards, 
however, AbO 'All violated the terms of the 
peace-treaty aod Subuktigln took the field 
against him in person, firmly determined to 
punish him for his perfidy. The rebel put up 
a vigorous opposition, but a timely attack, 
delivered by MahmOd, decided the day against 
him. When defeated and driven to despair, 


* Sir W. Haifr calls hun AbU ’All Siuii&r, wbteh 
is without authority aod bence incorrect (C. M. iii, 
12 .) 
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he fled to Raiy and foand shelter with FaJthr* 
ud-Daulah. The victorious father and son, 
via., Subuktigtn and M'ahmQd," triumphantly 
entered Herat, where they were accorded a right 
royal reception by the gratefd Amir t>f 
Bukhara. Amir NOh rewarded the serviced 
of Subuktigfn by conferring upon him the 
government of Balkh and the title of Kiuir- 
ud-Din-wad’Daulah * and those of his sort', 
MahmDd, by bestowing upon him the command 
of the troops of Khurasan and the title -dif 
Saif-ud’Daulah. When MahtnOd entered 
Nishapor he was taken by surprise by the 
forces of Ab(t ’All Slmjan and Fa'iq and the 
town was occupied by them. After this reverse 
Mahmttd retreated to Herat and reorganised 
his forces there. When ’ Subuktigfn learnt 
of this disaster, he marched post-haste and 
attacked .^bO ’Ail SfmjQrf. Again a timely 
attack delivered by MabmOd decided the day in 
his favour. Fed up with fruitless struggles and 
humiliated by repeated reverses, both Ahfi 'Al! 
and hit friend, Fa'iq, made pourparlers for peace 
to Amir Kdh. When their aml^sadors reached 
Bukhara, the Amir threw into prison the one'sent 
by Fa’iq and received with marked respect the 
one sent by Aba 'Alt. This was done with a 
view to breaking down their cotnbinatiori. Wheb 
Fa’iq learnt of the fate of his ambassador, he 


* SubaJnifto already eniwed the title of 
Dattlah. (Vi44 SachM: Tm ChrVriotoiy </ AncitHif 
p. 130). 
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fled to llak Khln and sought his interference, 
while Abo 'All was taken prisoner on his 
arrival at Ilukhirfl. and made over to Suhuktigln 
for safe custody. Meanwhile Fa'iq had prevailed 
upon Ilak Khln to launch an attacK on Bukhari. 
When Nfih heard of the impending invasion of 
Bukhara by Ilak Khln, he again invoked the 
assistance of Subuktigin. Ever witling to furnish 
proof of his fidelity, the Amir of Ghazninsetout 
at the head of his army to the help of his 
overlord. On reaching Bukhara, however, he 
found that Amir Noh had changed his mind 
and was not prepared to meet the invader 
under the advice of his minister, ’Abdullah 
Muhammad Uzair. But for this, he would 
have plunged htmseff into a decisive war 
against Ilak Khan- He too, however, now 
made peace with Ilak Khln and ceded all the 
Samanid territory to the east of Qatwin to 
him. At the same time he alio sent his son, 
Mahm&d, to Bukhara at the head of 20,000 
horse to bring about the dismissal of the 
cowardly Va»ir, 'Abdullah. Frightened out of 
his wtts^ Amfr Nbh dismissed 'Abdullah and ap* 
pointed another Vasir nominated by Subuktigin.* 
A little later when Subuktigin and MahmOd 
Were both away from Khurasan, ’AbuIQlsim, 
brother of A^Q 'All Simjhri, availed himself 
of their absence and occui^ied ' Nisbapur without 
encountering much oppoisition'. His success 
was;'however, short-lived,-'for be had to eva« 


• r.'V.,'90-100. 
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cuate tlie place on the arrival of MahmOd 
and his uncle, BughrEjuq,* from IlcrSL 

Amidst these transactions, at the height of 
. his power, SubuktiRin, who was 
Charactsr* exhausted by the stRiin and stress 
Suhokciain. ccaseless war and conquest, 

sank and quietly passed away in 
D97 A. C, l^ueathing a fairly large and well* 
organised kingdom to his son, MnhmOd. He 
was a brave, righteous and upright ruler, who 
combined in his person the qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. Ho ruled his kingdom with 
great prudence, justice and moderation for full 
twenty years. He has gone down in history 
as an Amir-i-'Adii or Just Rulsr, who was 
adored and obeyed by his soldiers, whose 
sufferings he shared, and loved and respected 
by his subjects, whose interests he always 
tried to promote. His loyalty and devotion 
to the StmEnid King, whom he acknow¬ 
ledged as his suzerain, stand in dramatic 
contrast to the treason and treachery of the 
Bukharan nobility in relation to their overlord 
and reflects great credit on his character. 
Towards the close of his reign he had grown 
so strong that foreign potentates eagerly sought 
his friendship. He was a really great lover of 
learning and an equally great patron of the 
learned. His advice to his son MahmOd, who 
rose to be one of the greatest patrons of literature, 


• Vid4 T. Y.. 75-107; T. M.. 235 ; Z. A. p., 58; T. N., 
75 ; ini U. G.. 30-32. 
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is pariicalarly interesting:. He told hiin to con* 
quer the hestis of the licer&ry lumioaries of his 
kinj^dom by looking after their welfare and 
carrying out their wishes, pointing out that bis 
generosity in this sphere would immortalize his 
name.* The treatment meted out by him to 
Abol Fateh, the Dabir of the SAmanid Chief, 
after the expulsion of Tugban from Bust is a glow* 
ing tribute to his patronage of learning.t Later 
Muslim historians have tried to represent him 
as a champion of Isiflm whose principal oc* 
cupacion was to wage wars with the inBdels 
of India and to propagate his religion with fire 
and sword, despite the fact that he 'never 
crossed the Indus and led only two expedi¬ 
tions against the HindOs’. His hands were 
too full of affairs at home to allow him 
time to draw out his sword and propagate 
Islam in India at its point. It was only 
on two occasions that be had to fight tte 
HindOs of India, and that too for political 
reasons: The first of his Indian expeditions 
was undertaken when he was attacked by 
Raja jaipal of Lahore and the second when 
the Raja proved perfidious and violated the 
terms of the treaty solemnly entered into 
after hii defeat in the first expedition. Sir 
W. Haig is perfectly right in saying that 'these 
expeditions were undertaken rather a-s measures 
of reprisal and for the purpose of secuhn 


• T. P., i. 31. 
t Sm typra, p. B. 
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his dominions than with an/ intention of pro' 
pattating the faith-'* There is absolutely no 
doubt that as a good Muslinn he was profoundly 
interested in the cause of Islam, but it will be 
too much to credit him with what he never did 
or attempted to do. He did not propagate Islam 
in India at the point of the sword. In fact he did 
not propagate it there even- by peaceful means. 
Apart from the fact that his sway was confined 
poly to a fringe of the Indiau Continent, the rest 
of which remained untouched by him, his political 
pre>occupations left him but little leisure to do so. 
This is the verdict of history. 

From the preceding account it is evident 
that abo^t the end of the 10th 
RatrojpM^ century the Ghaznawid Empire 
was in the making. The 
Ghaznawids, with . the j^olitary exception of 
Alptigln^ thej^pundisr of the dynasty, were 
gradually exerting themselves and asserting 
their authority-in the name of the Samftnid 
King. Their motives were political and eco¬ 
nomic and not mligious—creation .of an indepen¬ 
dent empire ot their own and its maintenance 
and not the propagation of IsUlm and its 
principles and practices in India. They had 
but one end. in view, :*.«.• political aggrandize* 
ment^.^d they -laboured to achieve it by all 
li^itimate«,means. The Sflmapid name and 

authority served their purpose well and they 


-I 


C. H. /., Jii. 12. 
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exploited these words folly to their best 
advantage. Under this political cloak the 
Ghaznawid power expanded unseen and without 
exciting jealousies or awakening, rivalry. The 
main object of the growing Gbaxnawid State 
was to strengthen itself and to cement its 
foundations and to develop itself into a powerful 
empire. It was for purely political considera¬ 
tions that the Ghaznawid rulers acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Samflnid King, otherwise 
they had little regard for him or for his 
power and prestige. This is borne out by 
the fact that they freed themselves from the 
nominal political tutelage of the Samlnid 
Sovereignty the moment they felt themselves 
strong enough to curb, the opposition of their 
enemies. The foundations df the great Ghaznawid 
EmfMre were laid by Subuktigin and the 
splendid superstructure vr^ raised by his more 
famous son andsuccessoir,Mahmftd, under whom 
it became a living forbi, a real symbol of 
power and a sure sign bT authority. 


>•. I. 



CHAPTER 11 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT — 1 

HiS CONQUESTS IH CENTRAL ASIA 

MahmOd is really the first remarkable 
figure in the hist(»ry of MosHm 
Inuodueiofy- India to claim our serious attention. 
He was the teal maker of the Ghaznawitl State 
and the first Muslim conqueror of a considerable 
part of India. Under him the semi-independent 
Stale of Ghaanln rose to a full-fledged and fully 
developed Gbaznawid Empire. He picked op 
the policy of bis father, pursued it with prudence 
and carried it to its logical conclusion. Though 
it is only in a limited sense that he can be 
regarded as a ruler of India, yet the spade-work 
he did and the ground he prepared for the 
establishment of a Muslim empire in India 
cannot be ignored, and it is mainly in this 
capacity that he deserves a prominent place in 
Indian history. 

Abul Qasira MahmOd was the eldest son 
of Subuktigln from his wife who 
Ewlylile was the daughter of an Amir of 
® Msbrood. Zabulistan.* In spite of the efforts 
«f his historians, medisBval as well as modern, 


* S. S., 103: T. P., i. 33; and T. 0., 395. It is lor Ihjs 
' raasoa that Mahmfld was also known aa 'MahmOd-i-ZabulI.' 
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the early life of this mighty monarch of his age 
still remains wrapped in otecuricy. A few stray 
facts bearing on the sobject are known and they 
will not be out of place here: He was boro on 
the night between the 1st and 2nd of November, 
071 A. C.* He received his early education on 
orthodox lines under the tuition of a learned man. 
Well<grounded in various branches of Islamic 
literature, he knew tJie Holy Quran by heart and 
was fully conversant with Muslim law and TradU 
tion. His father was particularly keen about the 
education of his children. He himself had 
instructed Mahmfld in the science of statecraft 
and crystallized in principles, as propounded by 
himself, into a Pand-Nitmah. Mahmud, more* 
over, seems to have undergone a regular course of 
apprenticeship in the art of administration. We 
find him acting as a deputy of bis father 
daring his absence from Ghaznln. He was 
hardly seven years of age at that time. Later 
he was entrusted with the government of the 
province of Zamln<Dflwar. He was given a 


* Historians havs spun somo strangt storias nwod 
the birth of MahmQ<l. For iastanee, at ooe place it is 
recorded that his birth ‘synchronized with the falling 
down of an tdohtemple^ at Waiband, and that shortly 
before hie birth Sobuktigin saw in a dream a tree issuing 
out of the chafing-dish in his room and spreading out 
rapidly so as to overshadow the whole world, thus 
presaging the fntnre iconoclast and coouaeror’. (M. O., 34, 
note 3; T. P., i.. 23; and T. N., 76.) Such stones are not 
peculiar to the case of Mahmud. Similar stories are told 
about the birth of Alexander the Great. (See Platarcb’s 
Lives, ii, p. 104). 
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regaUr trainiog in the military'arts and sciences 
of his day. His skill and proficiency as a 
swordsman, lance*fightcr and marksman were 
par txcelltt$ct. As a constant companion of his 
father in his military expeditions, he bad picked 
up experience, which proved so useful in hts 
career of conquest. We have had occasions tor 
meet him as a lieutenant of his father on -a 
number of battle-fields. Daring his boyhood 
he gave a good account of his miliury genius 
by successfully conducting a punitive expedition 
against GhOr. He acquitted himself creditably 
in a battle that took place between his father 
and Jaipat near Lamghan in 986-87 A. C. Aa 
a result, perhaps, of some court intrigue, he 
fell out with his father and was throwrr 
into prison. This estrangement was, however, 
shor:-Ii\’ed. The misunderstanding was sooff 
removed and MahmQd was restored to filial 
favours. MahmQd's services to the SarnSnid 
King against Aba 'All SlmjOrl and Fa'iq, in 
conjunction with his father, have been dealt with 
and need not be dilated upon here.* He was at 
Nishapur and in the 28th year of his life when 
he heard the sad news of the death of his father.f 


In accordance with the will made by 
Subuktigfn a few days before, 
his death, the nobles of Baikh, 
raised his younger son, Ismail,; 
to the throne and proclaimed him as their 


Stfusria for 
SuocMtion. 


* See fw^. pp. 16 fl. 
r See M. O., 34 ff. 
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king. , Wiih a view to strengthening hia 
tuition, the new king did homage to his 
Samanid overlord and to win the good-will 
of tile army he lavishly distributed wealth 
among hii soldiers. There was, however, a 
party of the people who believed that 6:neas 
to rule was the first and foremost qualification 
for succession to the throne. That party espoused 
the cause of MahmOd. who was the elder and 
decidedly the abler and more energetic of the 
two brothers. ^lahmQd, who was no less 
ambitious than Ismail, refused to acquiesce in 
the settlement He wrote a letter of condo¬ 
lence to his brother Ismail, assured him of his 
fr.-iternal love and asked him to retain Baikh 
and cede Ghaznin to him in recognition of his 
superior rights. He alto pointed out in that 
letter that he would not have disputed the will 
of his father if Ismail had possessed the requi¬ 
site qualifications for kingship. The demand 
was not met and the rival claimants referred 
the matter to the arbitrament of the sword. At 
this juncture Abul Haris Farlgh<inl, father-in- 
law of MahmOd, tried to patch up the differences 
between the two brothers, but be was considered 
as an interested mediator and thus bis efforts 
to bring about a compromise ended in smoke. 
After that the two brothers mobilized their 
forces and advanced on Ghaznin from their 
respective places—MahmOd from Kishapur and 
IsmAI) from Baikh. Before they met on the 
battle-field. MahmOd won over his brother, Abul 
Muzaffar Nasr, the governor of Bust, and his 
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uncle Hu^rajuq, the governor of Herat, and 
made a ^al attempt at compromise, but that 
too saffered the same fate. His father'ia*law 
had already thrown the weight of his power 
and inBuence on bis side and now there was 
nothing to check him from asserting his claims 
by force of arms. The two armies, almost 
eoual in nomerical strength, met on the plain 
of Gbaznin and a well'batanced battle was 
fought in March, 998 A. C. Ismail, who was 
more of a scholar than a soldier, held out 
heroically for the whole day, but eventually 
bowed before the calm and cool courage and 
superior generalship of his brother. Towards 
the close of the day Ismail's f<x'ces took to 
flight and he himself sought shelter in a fort; 
but feeling sure that he could not sustain a long 
siege, he threw himself at the mercy of his 
brother, who bad promised to treat him with 
kindness. After winning a decisive victory, 
MahmOd placed Ismail 'in nominal coflnement’ 
and provided him with every comfort and 
convenience. About the end of 999 A. C. 
Ismail abused the indulgence shown to him 
by his brother and hatched op a plot against 
him. Before the nefarious plan was put into 
practice, MahmQd got an inkling of the plot* 


* How Mahmad cum to know about the plot b thus 
•tatod by 'Utbi 

Oa« day tha Sultin went out hunting in company with 
IcmiU and Nnshttgin. On the way he mw the latter 
putting hb haod on the hilt of bb sword and looking 
towards the former for some pre-arranged signaL Mahmfid 
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and immediately ordered the execution of 
Nushci^in Kaj, who was the principal agent. 
After that IsmAll was transferred to the cus¬ 
tody of Abul Hgris at JOsjatiln, where he 
passed the rest of his life in peace.* 


After restoring law and order in Qhaznin 
Mahmod marched to Balkh and 
^^®‘***“*' paid his respects to Amir Abul 

ceeded his father, Amir Nllh. The Amir con¬ 
gratulated him on his success against his brother 
and conhrmed him in his government of 
Balkh, Herat, Bust, and Tirmis- As regards 
Khurasan, the Amir said that he had already 
granted it to BegtQzQn, an officer who wielded 
enormous influence at Bukbara.t Mahm&d made 
another constitational attempt to get back 
Khurasan. He sent Abul H^an Harmoll to 
Bukhara to plead hia case, but the Amir 
declined to do what he desired. Failing to 
achieve his object by peaceful means, he re¬ 
sorted to force. He advanced against Nishapur. 
At bis approach BegtQzQn deserted the place 


d«tected the move, and Ismiil, feelisg that the SnliSn 
had SMO NoshttgiB's action, showed himself unconcerned. 
{T. y.. 13Z) 

• r. a. 393 ;r. y., iio, ii 4 -i 6 , us, 128-32: r. p.. 

j.. 22:aAd«. O.. 3B-41. 

t For the events leadiax to the appointmeat of Beg- 
tOzQa to the command of the troops of KburAsio, see U. O., 
p. 42, note 2. 
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and applied for reinforcements. The Amir 
hastened to the scene for helping him and 
hatted at Sarakhs.. MahmQd, who had occupied 
Ntshapur in the meantime, left it without fighting 
a battle and retreated to Marv-Rod.* Nisbapur 
was re'occupied by BegtflaOii, who next marched 
to Sarakhs to join the Amir, Suspecting the 
Amir of secretly favouring Mabmud, Fa'iq 
and BegthsOn formed a plot against him, took 
him prisoner on the pretext of a meeting in 
connection with an .alleged problem of impor* 
tance and .thenrenthroned Abut Fawaris .Abdul 
Malik,.a .younger .brother of Amir Abut Hftris^ 
MahmOd now took up the cause of the ex-AmIr 
and proceeded to Sarakhs to punish F&'iq and 
BegtOzGo. At his approach, both (he traitors 
fled to Marv. MahmQd pursued them thither 
and actually, encamped in front of that place. 
.Before, however^ the ..flght began the parties 
came to an uudemanding, wherel^y BegiQzQn 
•was allowed to retain the command of the 
troops of Khurasan as before and MahmQd was 
confirmed in his .possession of Herat, Baikh, 
■etc. Thus ended, the,campaign )yjthout achiev* 
ing the object for which it was launched, t 'I'be 
.peace concluded was short*!ived. It was broken 
as soon as the followers of the A mir, instigated by 
Data QabOs who was opposed to the terms 

* 'Utbi sccottols for this uoconditioDal retreat of 
MahmOd by saying that he disdained to deal (he Anal 
blow to the SSmteids. (7*. Y., 124). 

tSeeg. 4., 60; aod T.U., 805. ft is stated that 
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of the treaty, attacked the rear of' Mahmod'^ 
forces under the command of Nasr. This, 
was enough to serve as meatus belli for MahmOd; 
Marshalling his forces m battle array and 
distributing the commands of the main divisions 
of his army to trusted officers, he attacked 
the combined forces of Amir Abdul Malil>« 
BegtOsOn, Ffl’iq and Abul Qosim SimjQrl, 
and defeated them in a battle near Mary 
on the 16th of May. 090 A. C. Abdul Malik fled 
to Bukhara, Abo! Qasim to Kohistan and 
BegtOzOn to KishSpur. "Driven out of Nishfl- 
pur, BegtOzOn fled to Jurjan and when he was 
pursued thither also he crossed over to Bukhara; 
Abut Qasim, who had established himself in 
Kohistan, was attacked by an officer of MahmQd, 
defeated and dislodged from the position he 
had occupied. MahmOd was now t|^ master 
of the whole of Khurasan. Entrusting 
the command of the troops of that province 
to his brother Nasr, he proceeded apace to 
Baikh to see the state of aflairs at Bokhara. 
About this time he informed Al-Qadir Biliah; 
the Khalifa of Baghdad, of his victory over 
Abdul Malik and received from him a diploma 
df investiture and the titles of Amin-ul~iiillah 
and Yamin‘ud‘Daulah. Abdul Malik was pre¬ 
paring himself for a fihal fight with MahmQd 
when the death of bis skilled and seasoned 


Mahmod was so plsascd miK this result that he distri¬ 
buted ifiOO dfnOrt as alma antoag the poor. Whjr 
he fell delight^ at this uoaa^factory peace-treaty is 
Sot explained. ' 
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general, Fa'iq, brought his schemes to an 
abrupt close. At the end of October. 999 A. C. 
Ilak Khln conquered Bokhara, captured the 
Amir together with his kith and kin and put an 
end to the Samanid Dynasty. AbO Ibrahim 
Ismail ai-Muntasir, son of Amir Noh, who had 
managed to escape from the custody of I ak 
Khan, made abortive efforts to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of his familv. In Khwarixm he enlisted 
the support of those who still clung to the cause 
of the Samanids. With their help he attack^ 
Bukhara, but failed to take it There^ter he 
attacked Nishapur and inflicted a defe« on 
Nasr on February 26, 1001 A. C. When, 
however, Mahmftd arrived with reinforcements, 
be fled to Jurjan. In September next he appeared 
again in Khurasan. At his approach Nasr eva¬ 
cuated Nishapur and applied for reinforcement. 
MahmOd sent AbO Sa’ld Altttntash to his 
help and the combined forces made an 
on Muntasir, who suflfered a crushing defeat 
and took to flight. Erelong he came back 
from Jurjan, whither he had fled, and took 
Sarakhi. He was defeated by Nasr and many 
of his officers, including Abal Qasim, were 
taken prisoners and sent to Ghaznln. Muntasir 
tried his luck in Transoxiana and other pla<^, 
but failure followed him everywhere. He 

now made an appeal for help to Mahtnjd who 
issued instructions to the governor of Herat to 
join forces with him in his venture against Ilak 
Khan Without waiting for reinforcements, 
ho marched against Bokhara and after suffering 
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heavy losses returned to Khurasan. To pat 
a stop to the disturbances he was creating in 
his new dominions, MahmQd sent a large 
army asainst him. He fled to Jorjan and 
made yet another unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Bukhara. His stormy career was cut 
short by an Arab in the Ghuzz desert. 


After the conquest of Bukhara by Ilak 
t\ 1 1 Khan* and that of EhurR^n by 

Ihrichtos*!.? MahmQd, the two great 

Turkiicttt. conquerors of their day exchanged 
friendly greetings and accepted 
the river Oxus. as the boundary-line between 
their kingdoms. To strengthen this friendship, 
MahmQd married the daughter of Ilak Khan. 
But the Khan coveted the province of Khurasan 
so much that even this matrimonial alliance did 
not exercise any check on bis ambitions. No 
sooner had Mahmod marched against Multan, 
than he detailed two divisions of his army against 
Khurasan—one under the command of his 
brother, Chagbartigin, and the other under that 
of bis relative, Subashltigln. The two generals 
conquered Balkh and Herat and with their 
conquest the whole of Khurasan passed into 
the bands of Ilak Khan. MahmQd bad 
anticipated this invasion and bad therefore 
issued necessary instructions to hit officers before 
his departure from Ghaznln. As soon as he 


* MosUm hUtoriu* call theu KhSns of TurkistSn 
'A/nsiySbl Turks' and modern faiitorians call tham 
'QartL.KhSaiila.* (If, G., 47, p. 3). 
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learnt of this invasion, he hurried tip the 
settlement of terms with the ruler of Multan 
and returned to his capital. Taking a huge army 
with him. which was swelled by the contingents 
furnished by the Khaljis, he appeared before 
Balkh. Chagh^rtigln took to flight while 
Subflshitigin was driven from place to place till 
he was brought to bay near Marv and defeated. 
His brother was taken prisoner and he himself 
fled to Bukhara. Ilak Khan had. meanwhile, sent 
Chaghartigin to Balkh, which he was allowed to 
occupy. After driving out Subashltigln from 
Khurasan, MahmQd turned towards Balkh. 
When he reached there, Cha^^rtigln took to 
his heels and sought shelter in Bukhara. Balkh 
was occupied and Khurasan was brought under 
control, liak Khan still aspired for the 
sovereignty of Khurasan. He now secured the 
aid of his kinsman, YOsuf Qadir Khan,* ruler of 
Kasl^ar, and set out with as many as 50,000 
warriors. Mahmod marched out to meet him 
with an army which was a medley of Afghans, 
Rhaljb, Indians, Ghtisz Turkomans and Kurds. 
The two armies met on the plain of Katar on 
the 5th of January, 1008 A. C. The battle began 
favourably for the Khans, but NfabmOd's dashing 
heroism at great personal risks infused fresh 
life into his soldiers who fell fearlessly on the 


* His osma ts also written u Qsdr Khta (7.M.}, 
Qutflr Khin (/. T.) sod QsidQ Khlo (T. 0.) 1 have 
followed Gardizi who is supported by Famtlrhi. (See M.O., 
51, f. a. 1). 
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s scattered the hordes on all sides. 

M«lhniQd’s victory was complete and the spoils 
of war were enormoos. With a view to retrieve 
his reputation, llak Khan entered into a secret 
alliance with the ruler of Qusdflr and then 
proposed to attack Khurasan with the help of his 
brother, Ahmad Tufdian Khan, and Qadir Khan. 
Mis efforts bore no fruit, for the proposal was 
turned down by both the l88t*named, and of 
them his brother, Tugh^^n Khan, sent his 
ambassador to cultivate cordial relations with 
MahmOd. Thus infuriated, llak Khan advanced 
to invade fhe territory of his own brother. Before 
the two brothers met on the battle-field a 
reconciliation was brought about between them 
by Mahmhd when the matter was referred to 
him for arbitration.* llak Khan was succeeded 
by his brothers, Ahmad Tug^an Khan and Abo 
MansQr Arslan Khan, both of whom remained 
on good terms with MahmOd. One of them, 
CIS., Arslan Khan, also married one of his 
daughters to Mas'Qd, son of MahmOd. On 
Arslan's death, his kingdom became a bone of 
contention between his kinsmen, Qadir Khan 
of Kashgh'^r Tugban Khan, brother of 
’Alltigtn of Bukhara. In the struggle for 
succession that ensued between them, the latter 
was successful. Lest the two ambitious brothers 
should grow strong and menace the security 
of Khurasan, MahmOd made up bis mind to 
curb their power. Complaints received from 


• T. y., 248-50; and K. T., ix, 156. 
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the people of Transoxiana against the tyranny 
of 'Alltigin provided a most plausible pretext and 
Mahm&d marched against Samarqand where 
‘Alitjgln had taken hit stand. At his approach 
'Alltigin took to flight, but his wife and children 
were uken prisoners and treated with respc-ci 
consistent with their position. Qadir Khdn of 
Kflsbgbar and MabmOd exchanged greetings 
and cemented their friendship by matrimonial 
alliances: While MahmOd married his daughter, 
2ainab, to Qadir Khan’s son, Bugbra Klian,* Qadir 
Khan gave one of his daughters in marriage lo 
Muhammad, son of MahmOd. t Ifardly had 
MahmOd left Samarqand for Ghaznin when 
'Alltigfn emerged from his retreat, defeated 
Qadir Khan and took possession of Samarqand. 
Qadir Khan sought but failed to secure the 
support of MahmOd, because the latter wag about 
to proceed against Somnlth. On his return, 
however, MahmOd sent a large force to Qadir 
Khan who defeated 'Alltigin and compelled him 
to come to terms. Thereafter ^dir Khan 
continued to be friendly towards MahmOd- 

The Ma’monids, •. e., the rulers of Jurjaniy- 
first the feudatories 
oif JorjfBiyykb. Samanids but became 

L . „‘*‘“«P«ndent later on. One of 
them, Abul H asan ’Ah, married MahmOd's 

• His orifioal nsm« was YscbSntirin. (T. U., 230) 

T. Si.. «ni«oaiss ttc., sm Z. A.. 8344; sod 
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Eister called Kah-Kflljl. His brother Abol Abbas, 
who succeeded him, married hie widow and pro* 
fessed to possess profound respect for MahmOd. 
When, however, the Sultan asked him to 
acknowledge him as his overlord, he referred 
the matter to a council of officers who refused 
to submit to foreign yoke. When the soldiers 
learnt of this, they mutinied, but were silenced 
by a lavish distribution of gold. This was, 
however, a lull before the storm that was yet 
to come. Finding himself between the devil 
and the deep sea, 'Abbas contracted a secret 
alliance with the Khans of Turkisian. When 
Mahmfid heard of this secret alliance, he set 
out with a huge army against Balkh. But 
for the timely intervention of the Khans of 
Turkistan, MahmOd would have dealt a decisive 
blow to his brothcr*in*law. *Abbas had now 
no alternative but to submit. He acknowledged 
MahmOd as his suterain and inserted his 
name in the Khuiba. The soldiers, who had 
been silenced only with gold, regarded this 
submission as a standing insult to the honour 
of their country. They advanced on the capital 
and perpetrated a number of atrocities which 
culminated in the assassination of 'Abul AbbSs. 
On hearing of the tragic fate of his vassal 
and brotherMD‘law, MahmOd marched against 
KhwOrizm at the head of his army. Before 
taking action be arranged the safe return of 
hit sister and secured the neutrality of the 
Khans of Turkistan. The regicides inflicted 
heavy losses on the Ghaznawid forces, but 
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ultimately victory aided with the Sultan. The 
reMs were completely crushed and the mur* 
derers of 'Abol AbbAs were pot to the sword. 
The government of Khwarizm and Jurjaniyyah 
was entrusted to Amir Hajib AliQntash, who 
bad distinguished himself in the light, and the 
title of Khwlrizmshah was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his services. After introducing 
necessary administrative changes and making 
appointments and transfers, Mahmttd marched 
back to Ghaznin. 

AbQ Nasr Muhammad bin Asad^ash-Shar 

to bow before 
titan MahmQd. 
the Sultan as 
bis suzerain and read the Khutha in his name. 
But bis son. Shah Muhammad, the younger 
Shar, offended MahmOd by refusing to accom- 
pany him on an expedition and behaving 
improperly when called upon to explain his 
conduct. As a result, GharihistAn* was attacked. 
The elder Shir submitted, but the younger 
took position in an almost inaccessible hill- 
fort and from there offered resistance. The 
fort was besieged and a breach was made 
in one of its outer walls. The garrison 
held out heroically, but eventually they sought 
safety in surrendering themselves. Shflh Muham¬ 
mad was made captive along with a number 


* Ghanhislin is alto called GbarjistSo aod Gbarj-aib- 
SbEr io some accouots. 


CoaCOMt of 
Gbanbistls. 


was wise enough 
the rising star of S 
He acknowledged 
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of his officers and sent to Masiang,* where he died 
some tiiTie later. Gharshistan was annexed to 
the Ghaznawtd Empire and placed in charge of 
Abu! Hasan-al-Manl'l, governor of Marv-Rod, in 
1012 A C. The elder ShEr was taken to Gbaz- 
nTn and treated with marked respect. 


The origin of the SaljQqs is shrouded in the 
ThTJ«iof thick mist of antiquity. There 
the SeljQ'ie. several conflicting accounts 

about them. Of them, the most 
probable seems to be this; An important section 
of the Ghuzz tribe shot off from the pnrent'Stock 
under their leader, named SaljQq, after whose 
name it came to be known later on, and migrat¬ 
ed to Transoxiana and settled down there. At 
times the}’ rendered help to the Samanids in their 
wars with their neighbours of Turkistan. By 
lending a helping hand to 'AlKigln in his con¬ 
quest of Bukhara, Israil son of SaljOq acquired 
immense influence at Bukhara. When Mahmod 
inarched against Transoxiana, ’Alltigin managed 
to make good his escape but IsraU fell Into his 
hands, was taken prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Kalanjar.t According to an account, the SaljQqs 
were either induced or forced to migrate to the 
south of the Oxus and settle down in Khurasan. 


* Mastmng » situated ie modem BalOchistin. 

t This Kalanjsr was different from the fort of Kllinjar. 
sitoated in Bundheikhand. It was sitoated to the oorth of 
Jhelam in the pass leadiaff into Kashmir (V'tde U. G., 64 
foot-note). 
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It s«emB more probable, however, that they remain* 
ed in Transoxiana, owning allegiance to the Soltan 
and waging wars on their own account till the 
close of his reign when they began to make 
encroachments upon his immediate possessions. 
Lest they should become a menace to his power, 
MahmQd led a number of expeditions against 
them personally and defeated them in many 
battles. They were held in check at that time 
and they could not enter KhurasEn in force until 
the accession of SultSn Mas’Qd to the throne.* 


When Bughrajuq, the governor of Fosbanj, 


CoO^Mt 
of Slstia. 


had gone to help MahmQd in his 
struggle for the throne, his pro¬ 
vince was occupied by Tahir son of 


Wall-ud'DautaJi AbQ Ahmad Khalaf bin Ahmad, 


the governor of Stscan, who had become indepen¬ 
dent after the fall of the Samanidi. After his 


accession MahmQd helped BugbtAjuq stud enabled 
him to recover his province, but he pursued the 
enemy in a state of drunkenness and got killed. 


In December, 999 A.C. MahmQd marched against 
Khalaf and forced him to purchase peace on pay¬ 
ment of 100,000 dinars as indemnity. After that 
the Sultan returned to his capital. Subsequently 
a quarrel look place between Khalaf and his 
ton, Tahir, and the father managed to imprison 
bis son and put him to death. Infuriated by this 


* Sse K. T., IX. 266.68 ssd 321 8^ T. N.. 116 (T.; T.G., 
434-35 ; Z. A., 84 ff.; snd Bncy. af Itlam, ij, 168 ff. 
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act of Khaiaf, the people invited MahmQd to 
rescae them from his tyranny; In response, the 
Sultan set out at the head of his army and laid 
st^e to the fort of Sistan. Khaiaf oflered a stab* 
born resistance, but souf^ht safety in submission. 
MahmOd extended him his pardon, allowed him 
to retain his riches and sent him to JOzjantln at 
his own choice. After appointing Hajtb QinjI 
as governor of Sistan, the Suitln went bacK to 
Ghaznin. N ot long after bis departure a rebellion 
broke out in that province and Mahmfid had to 
take the field in person. He put down the rebel* 
lion and massacred a Urge number of the rebels, 
l-'lacing the province in charge of his own brother 
Nasr, MahmOd returned to Ghaznin. 

According to the TariJth-i’Cusidah, when 
Khaiaf bin Ahmad of Sistan waa 
defeated by MahmDd, he address- 
of ‘Sultan.’ Victor as itultan ■*an appel* 

lation which signifies authority or 
power*and the latter liked it and adopted it as his 
title, giving up that of Amir,* Baizawl, on the 
other hand, would have us believe that the Khalifa 
of Baghdad (Ai-Qadir Billab) confirmed Mahmfid 
in the government of Khurasan and Sistan, sent 
him a robe of honour and also conferred upon 
him the title of in honour of his victory 

over Abdul Malik.t This seems to be impro¬ 
bable for the simple reason that Mahmhd never 


* 7*. 0.^ 396; and Ct*n< q/ Ohatni Kingt, 5. 
t S. A. M. A., 9, foot'DOle. 
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used this title in bis coins and remained content 
with the title of Amir, with which the Ivhallfa 
distinguished him. * There is a strong tradition 
that Mahmad was the first king who styled him¬ 
self as 


Ceaqimt 
of Gbfif. 


Muhammad bin SQrt,t the ruler of Mandlsh 
(eastern GhOr), acknowledged the 
sua^rainty of Subuktigin, but 
renounced allegiance after his 
death and adopted a hostile attitude. In lOU 
A. C. Mahmhd marched against him. The 
GhOridi pooled their resources, oflered him a 
united front and inflicted a defeat on All&ntash 
who led the advance-guard. MahmOd joined 
him immediately afterwards and their combined 
forces defeated the Ghttrids in some engagements. 
After these reverses, Ibn Son retired to the 
inaccessible hills from where he could not be 
dislodged. MahmDd resorted to a ruse. He turned 
back and feigned flight. The simple unassuming 
Ghfirids now rushed out in pursuit of the 
Ghaanawids; and when they reached a plain 
MahmQd turned round and made a desperate 
charge on the disorderly hordes and scattered 
them pell-mell. Ibn SQrl, his son and oflScers 
were taken prisoners and sent to Ghaanln. AbQ 
'All son of Ibn Sfirl, who had quarrelled with 


* C. H, /., iii, 14, foot-note. 

t S. S.. 44: K. T., ix. 92; T. N., 75; sad W. BarthoWs 
Turk4sf8H,271. 

t 'Utbi calls him siiatdy Ibn SOrL Also see Si. C,, 
70, foot-note 4. 
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his father and taken refuge at Ghaznln, was 
made governor of Mandlsh. In 1015 A. C. 
MahmOd attacked Khwabtn* captured some 
forts and returned to Ghaanin. Some time later 
the north-western part of GbOr, called Tab, 
was conquered by Mas’Qd and almost the whole 
of Ghar, excepting perhaps the inaccessible 
interior, was annexed to the Ghaznawid EmiHre.t 


Rednetion 
of OasdSr. 


Qusdflr was converted into a dependency 
of Ghaznln by Subuktigin. In 
1010-11 A. C. its ruler renounced 
allegiance and withheld tribute at 
the instigation of llak Khan. In December, 1011 
A. C- MahmOd mobilized his forces against it 
and laid siege to its fort. Its ruler oUered sulv 
mission and promised to pay 16,000,000 dirhamsl 
as an indemnity, to deliver fifteen elephants and 
to remit the annual tribute regularly. In return 
fur all this he was allowed to retain his kingdom 
as a dependency of Ghaznln. 


In 1020 A- C. Mahrood undertook an expedi* 
/• . r . 1 . against *the pleasant valleys’ 

Nttrand Qirtt. ibe ruler of the Qlrat valley offered 
submission and accepted Islam 


• This was the south<wettera district of GhOr. 
(Vuts M. G., 72, fool oota 4). 
t IM. 70 ff. 

t T. Y., 250'S1. That tba amount ia rather axaff. 
geraied admits of no doobL 

f These rivers are in modern KifriaUa. 
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with roost of his roen, that of the NOr val)e>r 
adopted a hostile attitude, but had to bow ^foro 
the might and means of Mahmfid. The people 
of these valleys worshipped the lion and were 
apparently Buddhists who worshipped the Sikiya 
Sinha (Hon), the Buddha. MahmQd appointed 
a number of teachers to acquaint them with the 
rudiments of Islam and returned to Ghaznin.* 


At the end of the year 1019 A. C. MahmOd 

■jraJmt the inhabited the region between 

At^iaa. Ghaznin and the Indus. He in¬ 

flicted a most severe chastisement 
on the Afghans who used to make raids into the 
frontier towns of the Ghaznawid Empire and had 
become so daring as to waylay the Imperial forces 
on their way bacK from Kanauj. It is said that 
very few, except women and children, escaped 
the terrible execution ordered by the Sultan. 


Soboktigln had promised Sharos-ul-Ma'alt 
RelattOMwith Abul Hasan QabOs btn Washm- 
(bs ZiyArid* P'f 2iyar to restore his 

/'ngdom (Jnrjan and Tabaristan) 
t^o him, but died before fulfilling the promise. 
Mahmad wanted to do what was left undone 
by his father on account of his death, hot accom¬ 
plished nothing. QabOs was, however, able to 
occupy Jnrjan in August, 998 A. C. and to 


• Z. A.. 79.79. 

t They wen neither Ghitzeis nor GhOrids as em>. 
noouily nppoMd by sooae Kbolars. (See U. G., 76, f. a. l). 
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establish his sway over TabaristSn and Jibal He 
was not destined to enjo.v a long reign. He was 
deposed by the army and his son, MinQchihr, 
was raised to the throne. MahmOd took op the 
cause of Dfiril, another son of QftbQs, who had 
quarrelled with hts father and taken refuge at 
Ghaznin. But MinQchihr disarnied his opposition 
by recognizing him as hn suzerain and promising 
to pay 60,000 dinars annually as tribute. A little 
later MahmQd married one of his daughters 
to him. Once, when the fall of Kaiy created 
misgivings in his mind, MinQchihr adopted a 
defiant attitude, but made ample apologies and 
paid a fine of 500,000 dinars to appease his 
overlord.* 

The rulers of .Mekran were the feudatories 
of the Buwaihids. After the fall of 
rulersthe Buwaihids, one ofthem, ctf., 
M ekrflo. ^ a’dan, acknowledged Subukeigin 

as his suzerain. On Subuktigin's 
death he renewed allegiance to his successor, 
MahmOd. On his own death one of his sons, named 
'Isa, defeated the other, called Abul Mu'askar, 
and forced him to seek shelter in Sfstan. Mah> 
mod was at that time away in India on his 
expedition against Soranaih. On his return to 
Ghaznin when Abul Mu’askar wailed upon him, 
he treated him with kindness. Lest the Snltfln 
should raise Abul Mu’askar to the throne, 'Isa 
acknowledged MahmQd as his overlord. He was 


* 7. Y.. 278.80 and 283; and T. H.. 245.46. 
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then ciUed upon to provide maintenance for his 
brother and was confirmed in the government of 
Mekrln. Towards the close of MahmOd’s reign 
when he was harassed by the Saljbqs, ’Is4 de¬ 
clared his independence, which was ensured for 
tome time on account of MabmOd’s death. 


On the death of Fa4<hr-ud-Dau)ah, the Bu* 

waihid ruler of Kaiy, hit widow 
ConquMi oi allowed to govern his do- 

minions as a regent of his minor 
din&ittthto. Majd-ud.Daulah. Mahmbd 

was too clever to risk his reputation by leading 
his forces against a defenceless widow. This 
magnanimity was not, however, extended to her 
son when he grew to manhood and assumed the 
reins of kingship on the death of his mother. 
His reign was a continuous scene of mis* 
government. Terrorised by the Dailamite troops, 
he invoked the aid of Sultan MahmOd. The 
Sultan, who was waiting for such an opportunity, 
immediately sent an army under the command 
of Hajib 'Ali who took him captive and sent him 
to Ghaznln, from where he was sene to India. 
Then followed a ruthless persecution of the 
Carmathians, Batinis and Ma’tazlUtes and a 
wholesale destruction of their literature.* The 
chiefs of the neighbouring places came forward 
and owed allegiance to him. But ihe ruler of 
Abhar, Sarjahan, Shahrazbr and Zanjaot, named 


* Sm Z. A.. 91; K. it, 262: uxl M. 83. 
t For Ihe locality of these places, viJa Tha Landt 
of tka Satiam Caliphate, by G. Le. Srsnge, p. 221. 
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IbrahJra bin Marzuban of Dailam, generally 
known as “Salar'', had the audacity enough 
to incur the displeasure of Mahmad by refusing 
to owe allegiance to him. His destruction was 
therefore decided upon and a largo army was 
sent against him under the comnnand of an 
old rival of his, called Marzuban btn Hasan, 
who had sought shelter with the Sultan, to 
punish him for his patriotism. Forming an 
alliance with some of the leading chiefs of the 
Dailamitcs, Marzuban marched against his 
rival and captured Qazwin without experiencing 
much opposition. Meanwhile, MahmOd returned 
to his capital and, availing himself of hisabnence, 
the Salar emerged from his retreat, inflicted 
on his rival a sharp defeat and occupied Qazwin, 
Prince Mas'Od, who was placed in charge of 
the new province and entrusted with the task 
of reducing the remaining parts of the Buwaihid 
territory, opened his regime by leading an 
expedition against him in conjunction with 
Marzuban. He laid siege to the stronghold where 
the Salar had taken shelter, but the garrison 
held out heroically and frustrated the efforts 
of the besiegers. Failing to take the fort by 
storm, Mas'od resorted to underhand means 
and achieved his object; Holding out high hopes 
to some of the responsible officers of the Sal4r 
and thus winning them over to his side, he 
acquainted himself with the vulnerable point 
of the fort and commenced operations in right 
earnest. Finding himself betrayed by his own 
officers, the gallant Salar came out of his fort 
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and made a desperate charge on the besi^crs. 
He was, however, defeated and taken prisoner. 
His SOD offered submission and promised to pay 
tribute. Mas’Qd next attacked and occupied 
Hamadan after inflicting a defeat on the deputy 
of 'Ala-ad'Daulah frin i^kawaih*. The turn of 
Isfahan came next. 'Ala-ud'Daulah was allowed 
to retain it at the recommendation of the Khalifa 
of Bagdad on the condition that he would pay 
a sum of 20,000 dinort annually as tribute. 
Meanwhile, Mahmod breathed bis last (30th April, 
1030 A. C.) and Mas’hd marched to Nishapur 
to make a bid for the throne.f 


* Hts full oeine was Abu Ja’far Muhammad 
Doshmansiyflr and wu also known aa simply Ibn 
Kikawaih. The fanoos philosopher AbQ 'All SlnS 
(Avicenna) floorished at his court under his palronase. 
(K. T., ix, 279; and Tarikh-ul-ffukamS, by Al-Qifti, 
pp. 419.26.) 

t K. r, ix, 262.63 and 279; T. W., 11-25 and 
359; T. N., 87. MhaqI also states that Mas'Od was left 
at Raiy with an ill-equipped army of only 2,000. 
(r. 258). 



CHAPTER III 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT—II 

HIS INVASIONS OF INDIA 

AlptigTn and his successors had led a number 
of expediiioni against the frontier 
Introductory. towns of India and Suhukctgin 
had 'fought numerous battles' 
with RAja jaipal of VVaihind (modern Hund) and 
extended his Kingdom as far as Larngh^n. It 
was left for MahmOd to continue the forward 
policy of his father and to carry bis conquests far 
into the interior of India. When the Khalifa of 
Baghdad recognized him as an independent ruler 
in 999 A. C. 'he made it incumbent upon him¬ 
self to lead an expedition against India every 
year.’* In pursuance of this resolution he led 
not less than seventeen expeditions against India 
and it must be recorded to his credit that in none 
of them he suffered a defeatf 


• This is whai 'Utblssys. (T. y., 134). The Irusla- 
tion o( this pMsaae in B. & D. (Vckl. 11, p. 24} is 
itMccDTBte, sad it has mislod nuny In that It implies that 
.MahmOd took a vow to nodaiuke a holy tuar axsinst Hind 
•very year and casts a halo of JihOd on or rather gives a 
touch ol religious fanaticitni to what were purely secular 
•xploita. (Vid* Chapter IV). 

t The accooots of Mahmod's seventeen (not twelve, 
as wroneouidy etated by some hisierians) expeditious 
agaioel India, as given in the contemporary chroniclei 
and later histories, are materially discrepsnt. Thetr 
aumbet ’aad dates differ in different accounts, the 
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The first of his Indian ex^dittons was direct-* 
ed against the frontier towns and 
forts of the Khyber Pass in the 
^ ^ month of September, 1000 A. C. 

It resulted in the capture of several places. Having 
entrusted the government of the newly conquered 
territory to an able officer. MahmOd returned to 
OhasnTn with as much booty as he was able to 
collect • 


Jaipai, the Raja of Waihind, whom Subuk- 
tigln had twice defeated and 
* (2) Peshawar. reduced to submission, was no 
longer friendly. Muhammad bin 
'All, the reputed author of the Majma-vl-An»ab, 
informs us that after the death of Amir 
Suboktigln, Raja Jaipal tried to win back what 


spoib obtained bjr the Suit!n in ach of them have been 
vsnoosly estimsted —in some so exa^ersted as to stiiffiter 
our inuaiastioa—,sad the names of penons and places are 
too often corrupted, confused sad carelessly recor^d by the 
scribes. I ha\-e exercised the freatesr care in reconcitinff 
these confijeting and even contradictory accounts and tried 
to be accurate^as far as poeaible. 

* Gardut is (he only contemporary cbroaJcJer who 
mokes a mention of this expedition. Ferishta and 
Ni 2 Stn‘Qd>db Ahmad are the two later historians who 
hare reprodoced in their works. They seem to have 
drawn apoo Gardisl’s i70in-r</'AAhMr, but both of them 
have m^e some mistakes in copying it. Sir W. Haig 
(C. f/./., Ill, 13) regards this exf^Jtlon as'apocryphal' 
without assigoiag any good rsasons. It was net mode 
much of by the contemporary chronicJeia obviously 
because it was a comparatively minor expeditioa, con* 
fined only to the frontier towns of Indis. 
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the Amir had conquered from him and attacked 
Mahmod, who set out from Ghaznln at the head 
of his army to repel the invasion.* The army of 
the Rflja is said to have consisted of 80,000 foot, 
12,000 horse and iOO elephants. The two armies 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Peshawar and 
in a Berce fight that took place between them on 
the 27th of November, 1(X)1 A. C., the Hindis 
were defeated and put to flight Their Raja, with 
fifteen of his sons and grandsons, was made ca|> 
five and sent to ‘a slave market' in Khurasan and 
sold there forSOdin^rs.t The spoils were'beyond 

* Uajma-ui-Atu36 quoted by Dr. H. Nasim io 
Al. G., 87, foot-Dote 1. 

t The oriffinel word of which the Enilish equi- 
vtlent is taken to be 's market' ie Mati'Yatli/, 
which has pouied a niunbef of competeol scholar!. 
On the authority of the i/SS. of the TahQ9t-i-N»tiri, 
Raverty assures us that ‘nearly every copy’ has the word 
‘Afon.yaarid’. While transJatina the relevant passage. Sir 
H. Elliot (E. t- D., 11, 270) has erroneously written 
'Yazd' for ^Afon-Yasid*. On the aothority of the AfSS. 
of the Tab^St-i-NAtiri, Raverty calls it 'MarfYaMid", and 
relyina on the MS. of a qaifalo of 'Unsur?, Dr. M. NSsim 
calls it Mirand. Both these scholars have tsken it to tw the 
name of a place. This is perhape because it is followed by 
the word Khurisftn in the orlsinal text On the authority 
of the and the MCyjxr</.wf*PwaaM, Pro* 

feseor Hodivala (S./-M.//., xiii-xiv and 191.93) takes it 
to mean 'a market, an auctioo, aed to auctioneering 
room' and, after discussing the point at length, comee to 
the conclusion thet "Jayapdla was publicly exposed at 
one of the slave-auctions in some market in Khurlsto, just 
like thousands of other HindO captives." His conclosioo 
is confirmed by Isimi, the author of the Furok.ws.^ld'HM, 
a metrical history of Mediseval India (1000-1349 A. C.). 
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all bounds of calculation*. The/ included, inter 
alia^ sixteen* precious necklaces of pearls, one 
of which was of 'enormous value.’ The Rdja 
was restored to his kingdom on the conditions 
that he would pay 250/XX> din^tre as ransom 
and give fifty elephants. Jaipal was then 
allowed to go to his capital; but in order t» 
ensure the fulQlment of the conditions of the 
peace*treaty, the Sultfln detained two princes, a 
son and a grandson of the Rftja, as hostages. 
After spending the winter months at Waihind and 
reducing the neighbouring places, MabmQd re* 
turned to Ghaznin in the spring of the same year. 
Humiliated by repeated reverses, the Raja sank 
low in the eyes of his subjects 'who refused to 


writttD in 1350 A. C. cantur}- and recently lighted uften and 
poblished by Dr. Mahdl Humia of Affra. The relevant 
verses are:— 

J 

i-ijt j]j[) J>AJ 

h 


^ 3*^ f 

h}r 






In view of all this, it is impotsibk to sfree with Or. M. 
Nixim who says chst "the t^e of JaipCi mouit only the 
fixing of hrs raasom.”(JI. <?., 87.) The object of MahmOd 
teems to have bees to iatimidate the Rija to that he might 
yield to his demands ascondltioBally. 

* Dr. M. Nftzin erroaeoasly gives the aamber of the 
necklaces captured u 'fifteen'. (M. G., 67). One necklace, 
which was of ‘enormous value', was taken from the RSja 
hhnself and fifteen from his relatives. Hence tixteea is 
the correct number. (T. P., i. 24). 
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acknowiedge a king who had been a captive ia 
the hands of the Muslims’ and being fed up with 
his ioti he solemnly made over his kingdom 
to his son, Anandpal, mounted a funeral pyre 
and burnt himself to death in the customary 
manner of his proud race.* 

Biji Rfli, the Raja of Bhatiya,t had been 00 
good terms with Subuktigin. 
(3) Bhfltiya. When, therefore, Mahmttd at¬ 
tacked Jaipal he expected aid from 
his father's friend. On ^ing disappointed, the 
Sultan marched against him to punish him *for 
his failure to support him.’} At his approach the 
gallant Raja came out of his fort and offered a 
pitched battle to the invader. The battle raged 
for three days and the Raja defended his posi¬ 
tion very bravely, but on the fourth day a 


• 7*. y., 139; Z. A.. 56; ud T. F. i, 24. 
t See iipro, p, n, oote. Dhera seem* to be e nwre pro¬ 
bable identifteaiion of BhStiya, for the capiure of Waihiod 
had ^u«t ‘opsoed Mahmod'a way ioto the Northern Punjab' 
and he had not even eroued the Indoa*. and it U diflicuU 
(o believe how he could have peoetnited u far a* Uchch, 
Bhatinda, Bhatoer or BhdwaJpur, which have been oA'ered 
aa identifications of Bhltiya by difTerent acboiars. Each 
of the said four placai is at a distance of not lass than 300 
miles from Waihind and it would not have been poaaible 
for the SultSn to reach there "without poeMtsing a siofle 

base of operations.means 0 / keepios up hii 

comoioaicatioos or of prevaatinf the rulers whose terri* 
tones he had invaded from cutting off his retreat.'’ (See 
S. /.«. H., 138.39.) 

I C. H. Ui, 14. 
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desperate charge led by the Soltan decide the 
day in his favour. The Raja took to flight and 
found refuge in a fort, which was surrounded by 
a broad deep ditch. The Sultan laid siege to 
the fort and ordered that the ditch be 6Iled with 
earth stones and trees. The satisfaclory pro- 

cress'of this process depressed the spirits of the 

Raja who fled to a forest,* leaving the garrison to 
defend the fort But he was not safe even there; 
for his whereabouts were soon discovered and he 
was pursued to the place where he was sheltering 
himself. Surrounded by Muslim soldiers on all 
sides and feeling sure that he would soon be 
taken prisoner, “the high-spirited ’ Raja turned 
his sword against his own breast and stabbed 
himself to death.t Deserted by their Chief, the 
gsrrison also got depressed and allowed the 
Invader to occupy the fort without facing 
much opposition. “No quarter was given to 
the enemy (Hindus) and only those who embrac¬ 
ed Islam escaped the vengeance of the con- 
qoerors.’'t Enormous booty, iucluding 120 


• r. Y., 210. Gsrdtti (Z. A. 67) says that th« 
Rtis fled to the of the river SSaind, which.*’ 
aeoordiof to I>r. M. Nfctim “might be the old name 
of the river Hakro." (If. O.. 100. a. 8.) Ferishta lobstitutea 
the Sind (Indue) for Siaind. (7. F., i., 24). 

+ 7. y., 210; and Z. A., 67. It ie difficult to 
racoadle this hareic act of the “hich^pirited" Rija 
with his flight from .the fort at the approach of tha 
invader- 

t If. 0., 101. Mark the nature of coaveraioa. 
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elephants, fell into the hands of the victors.? 
After the victory the Sultan stayed there for 
sometime to subjugate the surrounding places. 
During his stay he is said to have “appointed 
teachers to instruct the converts In the rudiments 


•^Refsrrin* to this booty. Dr. M. Na*im says 
that the share of thr SuItSn alone amounted to 120 
elephanu beside* gold, etKer and ams.” (if. 0. 101). 
This statement coaveys the impreision that there were 
some more elephants as well, forming the ehare of others. 
Dr. Mflsim seems to have followed Sir H. Elliot who 
has expressed the same view in a foot-note In B. fi D., ii, 30 
whkh reads; 'Perishta says 280felephants were captured) 
and Mirlchond 220, but does not notice that this was the 
ptnoftal share of the SultAn." In view of the aell-lraown 
fact that in those days all el^hents formed the property 
of the king and no private individual had the right to 
keep them, It was absurd to point out the personal 
share of ,the Snitfln. Altogether 120 (or 260 according 
to Gardixl end Ferishta) elephants were captured and 
all of them ipio /acto belonged to the SultSn. Not a 
single one went to anyone else. The words “personai" and 
alone” used by Sir H. Elliot and Dr. KAxim respectively 
are highly misleading. 'Utbi has used the words 
and in the original Arabic text (Delhi Lith,, 260) they 
are not qualified by any soch word the equivalent of which 
may be personal" or 'alone.” AH that GardtsI {Z. A., 67) 
says ia that 280 elephant* were captured. In the Newal 
Kiihor edition of the Tarikh-i-Ferithta, Vol. i, p. 24 the 
number of elephants captured is >) j. e. two 

times twenty and eighty, which work out to be 120 aad not 
280, uolets —J is taken to be a mistake for •»-». For the 
royal prerogative about the keepiog of elephante, vids B. & 
D., li, 40: ill. 77, 91 -92.120. 235.316; iv, 504; T. N. (Raver- 
ty). 650 note; 662; T. 349, 488 ; and T. A., 33. 
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of uiam.”* When he left for Ghajinln he 
suffered great ioesa on the 
nlacc because the Indus was m flood and >t 
Lacted a heavy toll, and secondly because 
AbQl Fateh Dattd, the ruler of Moltan, blocked 
the passage of his army through his territories 
and augmented itt sufferings.t Thus after suffer¬ 
ing many hardships and susiaming many lo8s«, 
the Sultan reached Ghasnln about the middle 
of 1005 A. C. 

Shaikh Hamid LawlJ had cultivat^ 

relations with Amir Sobnkiigin 
(4) Multin. secured his posiUon in 

Sind :nd Mnlun. Biit hi, sra"<i«on. Abul 
F^h Difld bin Nwlr. rev««d ‘h'* 

nnd Bi"'' o"'"” "> SoM" M^hmOd 
by embweinB thn Cirmathiin creed, enter.ns 

• Hid., and r. y.. 210. Not* Ibai eoDTersion 
precades pfMChin* and pro|»«a»l*- 
t K- T., is. 149. 

t I 7 *n>htn (7*. F., «, 24) has orronaously wrjtisn 
and the ettor has l»*“ repealed by Sir W. IIaig 
tr H I Hi H). Frofessor M. Habib (S. W. (?., p) a^ 
be /.Cl that i. w- 

B.^iv tens ago. (MIhrtn, 325 note). .Lod‘ » • 
j f t.wi who according to Mas’ttdi, was we 

t£: 

Af^s^and according to "ibere were no 

JjTOi rulers in MoUftn at thu H™* ««, 
STerwarfs.” fSee Ji.G., 96 .foot.note 5; and S.l-M. UU- 
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into an alliance with the Raja of Bbatiya and 
attacking the Ghaznawid army on its retarc> 
march after the conquest of Bhatiya.* Thas 
enraged, Sultan Mahm&d set out from Ghaznin 
in the apring of 1006 A- C. and launched his 
next expedition against the ruler of Multan. The 
direct route to Multan being risky because 
it was not safe to cross the Indus lower down, 
the Suliln proposed toiposs through Anandpal’s 
territories and cross the river near Peshawar, 
but was opposed by the forces of the Raja. 
After defeating the Raja and driving him into 
the hills of Kashmir, he resumed his march 
to Multan. Not willing to court destruction in 
an open battle, Daod shut himself up in the 
fort and defended his position for a week, 
after which he sued for peace.t Imposing a 
tribute of 20,030 golden dirhams per year on 


* Perishta simply says (hat DiUd had anooyfld 
MahtnOd by bis unbee^mg behaviour. (T. P., i. 25). 

t According (0 'Uttn, he (DSfld) ...detannined- to 
load aJl his property oa elephants and carry it off to 
Saraodib, and he left MuUSn eroply." (E. S' D., ti, 51). 
This it a most prepoateroos atatement. It has fiveo riae 
to many surmises and speculattons, some Of whKh are no 
less amaziBg. Raverty identified Sarandib with Kachh 
Bhui (Hihria, 325 note). Profeasor Hodivala suggests 
the name of "Debaf-Sind” and says that it ’’would appear 
to be a more pJaiuible reiteratioo.*' (S. I-St. H., 141). 
Dr. M. Nfizim says that he (DfiOd) "fled to an island 
in the Indus.” (AT. G., 97). In view of the fact that the 
garrison defended the fort for seven days (Z. A., 67), the 
flight of Difld is ipiptobable. Had he fled away, th* 
garrison would have submitted without resistance. , 
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D2Qd and exacting promises of future allegiance, 
good faith and abjuration of heretical Ixiiefs, 
Mahmfid marched back to Ghaznln, leavinjj 
Sukhpai, alias Nawasa Shflh, in charge of 
the campaign against the outlying ixirts of 
Multan.* He would have taken a decisive step 
against Daod and completed the subjugation 
of the entire province of Multan, but had to 
content himself with the terms slated above 
because hardly had he won victory when he 
received the news of the invasion of hia home¬ 
lands by llak Khan, the King of Kashghar. 


(5) BhAtira. 


Taking advantage of MahmOd's troubles, 
Nawasa Shaht apostatised and 


declared himself independent. 


Such a condact on his part was bound to bring 


* Dr. M. Ntzim, on th« authority of Guzidali 
(7*. O., 397) Mys that SukhpAi was left In^'charRo of the 
government of Multfin.” (Af. <7., 98) and Sir W. Haig 
says that he was appointed governor of Und (Waihind) 
but doai not specify hh authority. (C. H, /„ iii, 13). In 
view of the fact that a peace was ooncluded with DAQd, 
it is wroag to aay that SukhpAi was entrusted with 
thegovemmant of MuJtin. Haig seems to have followed 
Fenshta (F. P., i, ti) a little careleuly. All that Kerishta 
mays is that SukhpAI was left in charge of the campaign 
against Bhalinda (BhAtiya). 

t He was a grandson of RAja JaipAl, who had been 
left as a hostage with Subuktigin and who la said to have 
been taken prisoner end oonverted to lelAm by Abfl 'All 
Sin}Qrt after the defeat of Mahmfid at NishApur. (Z. A.. 69). 
He was called NawAs ShAh because he was the NavUta 
gran^n) of tha SMh OeipAl of the HiodOabAhiya 
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on him th« usual punishment The danger from 
Klshgb^r being over, MahmQd advanced at 
the head of bis army early in the year 1008 
A. C. and attacked him. Nawasa Shah was 
defeated, dispossessed of 400,0(K) dirhamt, 
which he had accumulated, and thrown into 
prison for the rest of his life.* 


Anandpal, who had allied himself with 
(6) Puniib. 

blocked the passage of the 
Muslim army through his territory, now sent 
ambassadors on all sides and invoiced the 
assistance of the neighbouring princes of 
Hindustan for stemming the rising tide of the 
Muslim conquest. Among those who readily 
responded to his request were the Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanaoj, Delhi and 
Ajmer, all of whom joined him in his invasion 
of the Ghaznawid Kingdom. This was the first 
Hindo confederacy formed against MahmOd and 
to overthrow it was no easy task.t Trilochan* 
pal,t BOO of Anandpal, was entrusted with the 


• Z. A., 69; r. y., 223 : and r. R, I, 26. 

t FerishU alone is responsible for making a nwntion 
of this confederacy. (T. R, i, 26). la the list of the 
eonfederatss be indtt^ the Rijas of Delbi and Ajmer 
as wall, bat it is contended that Delhi and Ajmer were not 
founded at that time. (See lU. C., 89, foot-note 3; and 
liidian Antiiiuaty, xavi, 162). 

1 Dr. M. Naslm, followisg ‘Utbl (B. & D., n. 33) oUls 
him Brahtnanpai, which is an error. (See S. /-if. 133). 
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command of the combined forces of the Rftjas 
and directed to advance towards Peshawar. 
These forces were further swelled on the way 
by the enlistment of 'the wild and warlike' 
Galchars. So great was the national excitement 
among the HindOs on this occasion that they 
spared nothing to destroy the neighboaring' 
Muslim kingdom root and branch. Those who 
were poor gave ample proof of their patriotism 
by contributing as much as they could from 
their meagre earnings. Even their women arc 
said to have sold their jewellery and gold 
ornaments in order to augment the resources 
of war. On receiving the news of this HindO 
invasion, MahmQd marched out on the 3l8t 
of December, 1006 A. C., crossed the Indus 
and reached the plain opposite VVaihind. This 
time Mahmad observed that unlike before the 
HindOs had sunk their diderences and pooled 
their resources for national defence, He was- 
highly impressed by the devotion of the HindOs 
and their women. When the battle began, the 
bare-headed and bare-footed Gakhars, armed- 
with spears and swords, appeared on the scene, 
rushed into the thick of the fight and killed a 
large number of Muslims. The prudence and 
personal prowess of the Sultan, coupied with, 
a piece of good lock, turned the tables against, 
the HindOs. When the fury of the HindO 
attack abated and the HindOs were exhausted,- 
the Argus-eyed MabmOdsent his personal guards' 
to sweep round and make a sadden attack on 
the rear of the HindO army. This was doO'e* 
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And. while effecting n partial change of front 
to repulse the attack, the HindO ranks ran 
riot and in a state of confusion they took to 
flight. MahmOd won the day and a large amount 
t)f booty, including thirty elephants, fell into 
his bands. The dispersal of the HindO hordes 
opened the way for further penetration by 
revealing the weakness of the Indian military 
system. 


Mahmadnest marched to the fort of Nagarkot, 


(7) Capture 
of Kavarkot. 


situated near Kflngra on the sum* 
mit of a hill and surrounded by the 
river Bflgangfl. The fore was a 


place of great sanctity, because it had a temple, 


which stood high in the estimation of the people 


and enjoyed a wide reputation as the repository of 
most of the wealth of the neighbouring Rfljas. 


Mahmod laid siege to it and the garrison sorren- 
dcred it after three days “heroic defence.*' The 
spoils obtained were 'beyond the limit of calcula- 
t'loo’. Among other precious things, they included 
a vast amount of gold and silver ingot, costly 
apparel, u profusely decorated throne and a house 
of silver.* Even after making considerable allow* 
ance for exaggeration, the fact cannot escape 
recognition that the spoils were colossal, so much 
so that envoys from different countries flocked to 


* 'Utla has iriven a graphic ducriptton of this 'bouM of 
ailv«r*. From i( m cao safoly infer that U was a folding 
pnvtiioo made of silver, chiefly meant for UM ib royal jour* 
aeyt and progresses. It was not a sih-er throne as 'Ifosuri 
would have us believe. (See S./-if.//., 143). 
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Ghajenin when that wealth was being displayed 
there. Placing the fort in charge of his own 
officers, the Sultan returned to Ghaznln in the 
middle of the year 1009 A. C. After his depar* 
tare Anandpftl managed to re-establish bis sway 
in the Salt Range, with Nandana as his capital. 

In 1009 A. C. Mahmad invaded India again. 

„ This time he attacked Narftyan or 

(7) Nsriyea. NarEyanpar* and inflicted a stun¬ 
ning defeat on its Raja. After caplaring and 
plundering the town, he returned to his capital. 
Some time later the agents of the Raja waited 
upon him with proposals of a permanent peace 
and ‘their good wishes for his future prosperity.* 
According to the terms of the peace-treaty that 
was then eoncladed, the Raja oflered to pay a 
yearly tribute and fifty elephants and to send 
2,000 soldiers to serve in the Ghaznawld army. 
Mahmud was pleased to accept these terms. 
The peace is believed to have given a great en* 
cou^ement to trade between India and Khurasan. 
Politically, this expedition opened the way to the 
heart of Hindikstan and the Sultan could now 
march through Narayanpur and attack the Rajas 
beyond. 


* Cunotogham idanttfied it with NsrSyanfmr io Alwar 
State. (See his AncitHi Otography, pp. 333-^; and A.S.I., 
VoL ii, pp. 242-47 and VoL vij pp. 91-93). Of all the coo- 
(etnportry chronicleiB, 'Utbl ^ooe has menliooed this 
eipeditiOD lA hit book. He does ooj fivs the date tot nlere s 
it between the expeditions to Bhlmnagar (Nagatkot) ud 
Ghdr. 
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Taking advantage of the invasion of Khurasan 
by Ilak Khan and of MahmOd’s 

(8) MuleSa. a^ence, Abu! Fateh DlOd, the 
ruler of Multan, renounced allegiance to the 
Sultan and declared his independence. MahmOd's 
next expedition was, therefore, directed against 
him. It was undertaken in October, 1010 A. C. 
This time Daad was taken prisoner and sent to 
Ghaxntn and confined in the fort of GhOrak.* 
Multan was completely subjugated and annexed 
to Ghaxnin. After appointing a governor there, 
MahmQd marched back to Ghaznln. 

In 1012 A. C. MahiuCld proposed to march 
from Ghaznin with the object of 

(9) ThinMir. capturing Tbanesar, which was 
then one of the most famous shrines of India, 
renowned fcr the age-long riches accumulated iri 
Its vaults. On learning of his intention, Anandpalf 
sent his men to Ghaznin to request Mahmfid to 
take fifty elephants from him every j*ear and im¬ 
pose an annual tribute on the people of that place 


• 'GhOrakor Ghomk(^/jr)i8S4ittal«d#bout fifty roiles 
fwrth.wwt of QsodWr'. fif. 0.,99. a. Sj. In 
Ptrithta (1, 27) it is written M jji. It appears that »-/ has 
been left out by the scribe, for ChOf was conquered a year 
later. (lOll A. Cj. 

t Dr. Nfixtm calls bim Trilocbanp&l, which is wrong, 
because 'the Thineeer campaign was uodertaken during 
the life of AnandpdJ' (S. M. Q.. 32. n. 14 and ^ F.. i. 27). 
Sir W. Haig eriowBously calls him JalpAl It (C. rt./..ni, 

17—18). 
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and spare it because it had an idol called 
CkAkraswOmin* to which the Hindfts were so 
devoutly atuched. The Suhan declined the offer 
and ordered the Raja to allow full and Tree pas¬ 
sage to his forces through bis territory. The 
Raja could not but obey, but at the same time 
he warned the Raja of Thanesar about the 
impending danger. On receipt of this timely 
information the Raja of Thanesar sought and 
secured the support of the neighbouring princes. 
But before the clumsy machinery of the Indian 
confederacy could move, Mahmod marched 
through the Punjab, defeated on the way a Raja 
called Ram, who opposed his advance near the 
Sutlej, and reached Thanesar. At his approach, 
the Raja took to flight, leaving the Chakrotxcamtn 
to take care of itself. The invader entered the 
town without encountering opposition, because it 
was found in an undefended position. A vast 
booty, together with a large number of captives 
and the idol C>Mkrastoamin, was transported to 
Ghaznin.t 


* T. P., i, 27. ChahrUtvamiH muns “nie Lord 
bf ih» Wheel." It wu a broBM image of VishnQ, whidi 
heid the weapon, called Ckakm. is one of its bands. (Sep 
Saehao. i, 117 ; and Z. A., 70). 

t 'Utht places tfae invasioo of Thtnetar after that of 
Nandana. He does not give the date and therefore seems 
to have made a mistake. Elliot follows him in the error to 
mtalead many others, iDcJodtng Dr. M. Nizim (JIf. G., 91 
and 103) and Sii W. Haig (C. H. /., iii, 17). The esp^i* 
lion against Thioesar was undertaken during the lifetime 
of Anaoi^l and therefore the one against Nandana, which 
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Trilocbanpat,* th« Raja of Nandana.t ‘'was 
^ personally well inclined towards 
( 10 ) Nandan*. Mussalinans, but he seems to 
have been a weak man and the direction of affairs 
came into the hands of his son, known to con¬ 
temporaries as the 'Nidar* (Fearless) Bhlm, who 
stoutly reversed the policy of his grandfather and 
put an end to the Ghasnavid alliance.";^ In 
order to keep his way clear to India, MahmOd 
marched against Handana in the autumn of 1013 
A. C. but abandoned the expedition owing to a 
heavy snow'fall. In the following spring (1014 
A. C.) the Ohaznawids set out again, "ascending 
the hills like mountain-goats and descending them 
liketorrents of water." On hearing of Mahmod’s 
advance, Triiochanpal entrusted the defence of 
the fort to his son, Bhimpa), and himself retired 
to the Kashmir Pass, presnmably with the object 
of enlisting the support of SangramEraja, the 
ruler of Kashmir, On his arrival, Mahm&d laid 
siege to the fort and, after some days’ futile 
lighting, succeeded in drawing out a detachment 
of BhlmpEl into the plain and putting it to the 


was directed asaiDst hi* sob, could doc have preceded it, 
Gardlxi (Z. A., 70) place* it in 1011—12 A.C., which 
seems to be correct. Ferishta adheres to the correct order. 
(T. P., i, 27-28). I have followed Gardlsi and Perishta. 

• Sir W. Hai* (C. //. /., iii, 17) calls him Jaipdl II 
which is wToog. 

t It is called, Nardla by 'Utbi and NaodOnah by 
Baihaqi and Gardisl It is sitoated in the Sale-Range. 

I See S. M. O., 34. 
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Sword. Oa rec«ipt of fr«sh reinforcements, 
Bhimpfll appeared in the plain and attacked the 
invaders, but was beaten back. The Hindis 
took to flight CO find refuge in the fort of Nandana. 
The fort was besieged and the garrison sought 
safety in submission. After placing a garrison in 
Nandana, Mahmod pushed on in pursuit of 
Trilochanpal, defeated him in a valley to the 
north of Jhelum and received the submission of 
“numerous Rfljas of the neighbourhood." 
Leaving SarOi^ as governor of Nandana and 
possessing himself of immense booty, MahmQd 
returned to Ghaznin. 

In 1015 A. C. the Sultan started from Ghaznin 
at the head of bis army and pro* 
(HJ Kashmir. penetrate into Kashmir, 

probably with the object of punishing Sangrama- 
raja for helping Trilochanpal. He, however, 
failed to storm the fort of Lobkot * After re* 
ducing the neighbouring regions, he abandoned 
the enterprise and returned. On his way back 
his soldiers lost their way, with the result that 
many of them perished in the extensive morasses 
that blocked their passage. This expedition 
against Kashmir was followed by another in 1021 
A. C., but that too suffered the fate of its prede* 
cessor and the Sultan Anally gave up the idea of 
conquering Kashmir.t 


* Kalhlna sad GardizI call it Lohkot and LohSrkotta 
respectively. Both these names mean 'The Iron Fort.' It 
is identified with modern Labarin. (if. Gn 104,1, n. 6). 
t Z. A.. 79. 
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The twelfth expedition was undertaken with a 
view to penetrate right into the 
(12) Baran. interior of the Indian Continent. 

In 10)8 A. C. the Sultan set out 
at the head of a huge army, recruited chiefly from 
Central Asia. Passing through the Punjab, crossing 
the Jumna and capturing all the forts and fortified 
places,including Sirsawa,* tliat blocked his passage, 
he reached Baran (modem Bulandshehr), whose 
governor, Hara Datu, tendered submission and 
embraced Islam along with his 10,000 men. From 
there Mahmftd marched to Mahaban.t situated 
in the Muttra- District (0. P.), whose chief, Kol 
ChandjJ also submitted without ofiering any 


• For the origin and EDtiquity of SirBSwa, see A. S. 
xiv, 79. 

t Gsrdul « v i llf it MehAwan and ’Unaurl calls it 
MahSwIn. It is situated six miles east of Muttrs on the 
' left bonk of the Jumna. (See S. t-U. H., 146). 

t Knl Cband is said to have iMen only a ‘governor’ 
of the fort (C. H. iil, 19). This is incorrect 'Utbi’s 
reference to him that he was “a Satanic leader, who had 
ntsumed te|>eriority over all ether rulers, defeated, put to 
Eight everyone he had fought with and possessed a great 
array, numerous elephants and strong forts which were 
Mcure from attack and capture" militates against the 
theory that he was bat a ‘govenwr’ and conchmvaly shows 
that he was one of the great^t and strongest rulers of his 
dsy-^a coDclusioa which is also conErmed by the fact that 
ID the battle-be fought with MahmOd as many as 50,000 
(rf .hit soldiers were slaie and not teas than 150 of his 
elephants were captured after bis defeat Ferishia (T. R, 
I, 29) colls him a KAja. Professor Hodivaia suggests that 
Kul Chand was none other than Kalla Chid (See S.I-IAM., 
146^7). 
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resistance. A qoarrel having arisen between the 
soldiers of the Sultan and those of Kul Chand, a 
number of HiodOa were slain; and the staggering 
chief, finding himself betrayed, slew bis wife and 
children and stabbed himself to death with a dag* 
ger. A large booty, including 185 elephants, fell 
into the hands of the Muslims. MahmOd resumed 
his march and advanced against the great ecclesias* 
tical city of Muttra, the birth>place of the deified 
hero, Sri Krishna, which wasstudded with shrines, 
blazing withgemsand jewela Havingsoccessfully 
entered that city and collected a vast l^oty, ioclud* 
ing ‘a sapphire of 450 misqaW * and 5 idols of 


* This sapphire is said to have weighed 450 mispS/s, 
i. t. 32,400 gra.^abouC 4} lbs. Avoirdupois or 5| 
Iba. Troy. Cntks like Sir W. Haig aod Dr. M. Nflcim 
are stumped by this statement. The former says that ‘it 
it difficult to believe storiae of a sapphire weighiug over 

lOpoQsdsanda balf.(C. H. iii, 19) aad the 

biter asserts chat 450 mis^Sla 'is ao impoasible weight 
for a preeiout stone.* (Jtf. G., 108. f. n. 3). This may be true, 
but what is the guarantee that the stone in queetion was 
really a sapphire as modern miosraJogists would under- 
stand the tenn ? Despite the rapid strides of science, it 
is twt easy even to-day to place a precious stone in its 
proper class and experts difer in their opiDioas even after 
subiecting it to chemical, aikroscopic, optical and other 
scientific iceis. When the eye was the only criterion of the 
old bpidaries, bow much more must have it been difficult 
and uncertain to judge a predous stone? The pouibiliiy, 
therefore, is that an ordinary stone might have been nut- 
taken for a sapphire. Sir W. Haig says that it weighed 
16} lbs. Since he cites ao autbonty, it may be 
as s niscalcubtioo. (See S. I-M. H., 148-49). 
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pure gold * he proceeded towards Kanau), a great 
citadel of HmdQstan,and appeared before its walls 
early in 1019 A. C. The descriptions of the 
grandeur of the city and of the splendour of its 
Court, as given by HindQ and Muslim chroniclers, 
stagger our belief. It contained seven forts and 
ten thousand temples. Its army consisted of 
eighty-thousand men in armour, thirty-thousand 
horsemen and five hundred thousand infantry. 
Notwithstanding this overwhelming strength at 
his disposal, Rajyapal'st heart melted after a 
short and feeble resisunce and he sought safety 
in flight. MahmQd entered the seven forts, and 
seized the wealth treasured there. 

After the capture of Kanau) Mahmad march¬ 
ed to Moni,+ a strongly garrisoned fort, well- 


* Sir W. Haig's estimate of the gold yielded by these 
idols is IDs., (C. H. iti, 19). This again is without 
authority. 'Utb! informs us that it was 9S400 mia^ais 
i. 1010 the. Avoirdupois. (See 5. /-itf. H., 149). 

t He is called Jai Chand by Sir W. Haig (C. H. 
iii, 19). Professor Hodivaia dismisses It as ‘wrong’ aud 
calls him Rijyaptl. He supports his contention by citing 
evidence from inscriptions etc (S. 7-Jtf. H., 149). 'Utbi 
calls hire Rijpgl. 

t Elliot identified this place with Majhiwaa, some 
ten miles south of Kflnhpur or Cawnpore. (B.S D., it. 4S8.). 
Dr. Vost' was of opinion that it corresponded to Manaicb, 
which is Slid to have been tbe old name of the modern 
town of Zafardbgd, situated near Jaunpur. (J. Ji. A. 5., 
1905). His hypothesis is followed by Sir W. Haig in Th« 
Camhridi* Hitiory of India (Vol. iii, p. 20). Dr. M. Nisim 
differs from them and, while stating that MahmOd 
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equipped with supplies, and laid siege to it 
Within a fortnight the defenders were driven to 
such despair that they first slew their women¬ 
folk and children and then rushed out into the 
field with swords in their hands and fell fighting 
in the field.* From Munj Mahmhd marched to 
another fort, called Asai,t which was defended 
by deep ditches and a dense jungle. The chief 
of the fort, Chandar Pal BbOr,} took to flight at 
the approach of the invader who took possession 
of it without difficulty. After the occupation of 
Asai, MahmQd marched westwards and entered 
a town called Sharwa§ without encountering 
opposition because its ruler, Oiandar Rai, had 


atuclred this and othar forts oa his way back to Ghaznw, 
adds that it was situated 14 miles north of Eliwah. 
(if. a., 109). 

*Tb(* rite was kaown as/<r»Aor. It was performed by 
the Kl^pQts wbea thrown in critical circumitancea with 
the object of preventing their women and children from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. 

t Elliot ideotified this fort with a town called Asnl, 
10 miles no(th>east of Fatehpur (fi. ^ D., ii. 4M). Dr. Vost 
located it in the neighborhood of Munj or Manaich 
(J. R. A. S., 1905}. Dr. U. Nizim identifies it with Ani 
(GhsO. six miles west of EtSwah. (Jtf. O., 109). 

i r. Y., 310. Iba-ul-Asir (K. T., ix. 186> and 
Perishta (T. P., i., 30) call him simply CbaodpSL 

i Elliot identified Sharwa with Sriswigarh on the 
Pabuj or with SeuorS oa the Ken. (E. tr D., il, AS9). Sir 
W. Haig follows him. (C. H. iii, 20.1. Dr. M. Nizim 
would have os believe that it corresponded to Sarfiwa, 
some thirteen milc« due south of Meerut. (H. G. 109.), 
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left it to the mercy of the invader and gone 
into a forest with bis army and treasure. 
MahroQd pursued him thither, defeated him 
and dispossessed him of his wealth* This was 
the crowning exploit of a most laborious cam* 
paign, after which Mahmtld returned to Ghaznln 
with enormous wealth and Ja large number of 
captives. 


The cowardly conduct of Rajyapala, the 
Raja of Kaoauj, earned him the 

A enmity of the neighbouring Rajas 

and Kihmt. ^ 

with Ganda,* the Chandeia Kaja of Kalinjar, 
as their head. The allied forces were pot under 
the command of the Chandeia crown*prince, 
Vidhyadhara, and sent against Rajyapai of 
ICanauj to punish him (or his pusillanimity. 
Rajyapai was killed in battle and probably 
his son, Trilochanpal.t was placed on the 
vacant throne. Flushed with this victory, Ganda 
entered into an alliance with Trilochanpal» son 
of Anandpal, and promised to help him'in 
winning back his ancestral kingdom from 
Sultan MahmQd.’t On receipt of information 
about these events, Mahmod made up his mind 
to march against the Chandeia prince and bis 


* Some historisQS call him Nanda, but Ganda is the 
oorrect aaoie. 

t He is said to have been a son ol RAiyapAt. (0. H. 
383). 

t Z. A., 76; aod tC. T., ix, 218. 
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accomplices and to teach them a lesson. In the 
autumn of 1019 A. C. he left Ghaznln with a 
hrm determination to retaliate the assassination 
of his vassal, Rajyapal, and to deal a death-blow 
to the leajtue that bad been formed against 
him and was now contemplatiog to overthrow 
the Ghaznawid power in the Punjalx On 
hearing of his approach, Trilochanpal of 
Lfthore proceeded south to join forces with his 
namesake of Kanauj. MahmOd pursued him post¬ 
haste and overtook him near the river Ruhot.* 
The Raja managed to cross the river and sent 
a deucbmeot to prevent the enemy from 
crossing it. Encouraged by their leader’s 
promise of "a life of repose after that day of 
trouble", the Muslims plunged into the river and 
landed on the other side of it 'without the loss 
of a single life.’ Marshalling his forces in battle 
array, MahmQd inflicted a sharp defeat on his 
opponents and obtained enormous booty, includ* 
ing many elephants. The Raja, though wounded 
m the battle, managed to escape and sought 
shelter with the Chandela Raja of Kaliojar. 
"he turn of Ganda therefore came neat. He was 
awaiting the invader with a hnge army, consist¬ 
ing of 36,000 horse, 145,000 foot and b40 
elephants. Ascending an eminence with a view 
to reconnoitre the position of the HindO army, 
MahmDd saw an imposing panorama of camps, 
pavilions and embankments and he regretted 


• Tb« river Riinwfa ii Imown u Ruhut (Rahib) 

IB its lower ooBrtee. H. C. «i, 175), ‘ ' 
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having ventured so far.' In this hour of distress 
and disappointment he prostrated himself on 
the ground and sought divine aid, which never 
failed him. In the evening the Muslims fought 
a successsfttl engagement with a detachment of 
the Raja and in the morning they were told that 
the Hindtis had deserted the camp. Stricken 
with panic, .the Raja seems to have taken to 
flight in the goise of night. All the valuables, 
which the HindQs had left behind, were taken 
possession of and the Raja was pursued to some 
distance, but he managed to make good his escape, 
though many of his men were captured or killed. 
Thereafter. Mahmfid marched back to Ghaznin. 
On the way o80 elephants, belonging to Ganda, 
happened to fall into his hands.* 

The opposition of Trilochanpal, the Raja of 
\ B • t • Lahore, to the forces of Sultan 

(14) Punjab. MahmOd in the expedition against 

Kalinjar furnished a good ground for invading his 
kingdom. In 1021 A. C. MahmOd appeared in 
India again and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Bhimpal who had succeeded his father, Trilochan* 
pal, in the meantime. The Raja took shelter with 
the ruler of Ajmer and died there in 1026 A. C.t 


• Z. A., 77. 

t T. F.. i, 31. Dr. M. NAzim (W. G., 96. n. 1) does 
not teem to b« in criticising Sir W. Haig’s 

statement that “he {BhlmpaJ) fled and sought an asylum 
with the Chauhln rija of Ajmer." (C. H. iii, 22). He 
is, howevei^ right in saying that Bhjmpg) succeeded to 
the diminished dominions of his father and died in 1026 
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Wich him tbe Htndoshahiya Dynasty came to an 
end. The results of this expedition were more 
enduring than those of others. The Punjab was 
cleared and annexed to the Ghaznawid Ennpire. 
A regular Amir was entrusted with the govern* 
ment of the province with his head-quarters at 
Lahore, and garrisons were stationed at important 
places. 

Next year MahmQd marched against Ganda 

_ , who was still strong enough to defy 

‘.'.3 S “ >'>' »“•*'“!»’ »' '>■« Suto„ He 

nrst laid si^e to and stormed the 
'impregnable' fort of Gwalior; and after receiving 
the submission of its chief, called Arjan, who was 
a feudatory of Ganda, he proceeded towards Ka* 
linjar, the stronghold of the Chandela Raja, and 
surrounded it on all sides, soihat ail approaches 
to the fort were closed. Finding himself 
in a perilous situation, Ganda purchased safety 
by offering submiwion without resistance. Having 
obuined enormous amount of wealth, Mahmfld 
concluded a peace-treaty with the Raja and went 
back to Ghaznin, laden with riches. Both 
Ferishta and Nisam-ud-Dln Ahmad say that, in 
order to please the Sultan, the Raja composed a 
flattering verse in Hindi and sent it to his over- 
lord who, in return, rewarded him with a ro^ 
of honour and conferred upon him the 


A. C. (.W. 0.. 95*96). la bis presence, however insigni- 
^cant his power might have been, a Muslim governor of 
the Punitb would not have been appointed 
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government of as many as fifteen fortresses * 

The crowning achievement of Saltan 
was indeed the sack of 

( 16 ) Somntth. Kathiawar (1025-26 A. C).T 

The shrine of Somoaih: was the most 

the moet opal.nt and the most reveted w d e 

c"onr.n.of India. ;'The 

“redid tsfjra'n, Se^'hi^>ra yet 

"hundJe'T'ald “of t 

^nfmtunate women “ d 

u • tK® service of their gods and 

to the appetites of their priests danced 
Snaily before the idoi, which rvas a huge 
S-«« ■T''®' P"““ attendants 

• Both these authorities seem to have drawn upon 

^“t'lta.uhAsvU-T-. «. 241-42;^ J- jjS’ 

CLihi.ul-lewsi (M.G., 115), Alberflm (Sachso, n, 9 A 103), 
Gerdirl (Z. A., 86-877. NiiSm-ud-Dln Ahmed (^;A-> 9) wd 
KhwtodmirfJS. *D. iv, 1807 piece this ex^itioo lothe 
veer 1025-26 A. C. While trunileting the relevant peesege 
K T in B. ^ D.; (Vol. ii. p. 469). Elliot hes o^essly 
;Iirfed 414 A. H. fi 416 A. H. This is an'.oedvertenl 
wWch has misled »« thoM who have drawn u^n 
E S’’ D Ferishta ha* recorded 415 A. H. as the year of this 

have blindhr followed Ferishta end EUioL 
1 For iw site «c., see il. G., 209 J. 
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were supported from the endowments of the 
temple, which are said to have consisted of the 
revenues of 10,000 villages, the idol was washed 
daily with water brought from the Ganges, 750 
miles distant, and the jewels of the temple were 

’“'d breadth of 
India, The object of MahmQd in undertaking 
this arduous expedition is thus expressed bv 
Allama Kamil Ibn*ul-Aslr 


When Yamln-ud-Daulah (Mahmttd) was 
gaming victories and demolishing temples in 
India, the HindQs said that Somnath (a HindQ 
god) WM displeased with these idols and that if 
he had been satisfied with them, no one would 
have destroyed or injured them. When Yamln- 
ud-Daulah heard this, he resolved upon making 
acampaign to destroy this idol, believing that 
when the HindOs saw their prayers and impreca- 

‘If”*, futile they would embrace 

the faith.”t 

Allama Ibn KhaldOn also assigns almost the 
same motive to the expedition against Somnath. 
He says r— 


Before this whenever Sultan MahmQd 
stormed a fort or destroyed an idol. HindOs would 
say that Somnath was annoyed with it and 
therefore allowed it to destroyed, otherwise 
he would have killed .MahmQd much earlier. 


• C. H. /.. iii. 23. 
t K. T.. ix, 241. 
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From some source Mfthm&d received this tn> 
formatioo and with a view to extirpate idolatry, 
to prove the helplessness of man-made gods and 
to belie the claims of the HindOs, he mobilized 
his forces against Somnath.*'* 

Ferishta also strikes the same note.t Sir 
W. Haig follows these authorities and thus 
expreues MahmOd’s motive in The Cambridge 
I History of India :— 

“The Brahmans attached to this famous 
shrine boasted that their master Shiva, the 
moon-lord, was the most powerful of all the 
gods and that it was only owing to his displea¬ 
sure with other gods that the invader had been 
permitted to plunder and pollute their shrines. 
This provocative vaunt suggested to MabmOd 
the destruction of the temple of Somnath as the 
readiest means to a wholesale conversion of 
• idolaters. 

In other words, the object underlying the ex* 
pedidon against Somnath was to disillusion the 
Hindus and thus bring them within the fold of 
Islam. How far MahmOd was moved by 
religious and bow far by politico-economic 
motives in invading India time and again is a 
matter of controversy which has been dealt with 


• /. Jf., 11. wi. 243, 
t r. P„ i, 3Z 
: C. H. /.. iii. 23. 
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in a separat« chapter.* It may, however, be 
noted here that the motive assigned by the afore* 
said historians to the Somnath expedition is 
unwarranted in-as*much as the object of the 
expedition, if it was really to effect a wholesale 
conversion of Hindos, was not achieved, nor did 
Mahmfid try to achieve it even after a complete 
conquest of the place, though there is no doubt 
that this expedition, like others, was understood 
as ^Jihadhy the common people. 

On the I8th of October, 1025 A. C., 
Mahmud started from Ghaznin and reached 
Multan on the 9th of the following November. 
There he took some rest and put his forces in 
order. Leaving .Multan on the 26th of the same 
month, he passed through the desert, stormed the 
strong fort of Lodorva.t chat fell on his way, 
and reached Anhilwara about the end of Decern* 
ber, 1026 A. C. At his approach Bhirodeva, the 
Raja of Anhilwara, fled to the fort of Kandahat,* 
situated in the neighbourhood. MahmOd took 


* Sm Chapter IV infra. 
t C., 218. 

t The eituatioa of this fort, which is written as 
Khaiulaina, Kbaodabi, Kaodaos, Khandana, tie., hat taxed 
the inuenoity of a number of schoUrt who have indentified 
It with Kanthkot in Vifad (East Cutch), Gdndhavt oo the 
Kithidwir coast, GandhSr to the north of the Dbadar river, 
Khandadhar to the north-east anfte of KlthiiwSr, and 
Kaabdhat or Cambay, which boar some phooetic resem- 
bianco to it, but noo« except Kanbdhat (Cambay), which 
answers well to the description sivea of it Iba-Ql-Aslr, 
seems to be correct. (See S. /-W. //., 187-88). 
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possession of the town and then resamed his 
inarch to SomnSth. Defeating an army of 20,000 
HindQs at Mundher (or Mudhera)and overrun¬ 
ning Delvlda near UnA on his way, he took 
his stand before the very gates of the famous 
shrine on the 6th of January, 1026 A. C.^ He 
invested the fortress, which was situated on the 
seashore and washed by the waves. The com¬ 
mander of the fort took to flight and the garrison 
did not stir out to meet the Invaders, believ¬ 
ing that their god, “the mighty Someshwar," 
would completely annihilate the “impious assai¬ 
lants." The HindQs, who had climbed the 
ramparts to see the besiegers, shouted to the 
MusalmAns that their god had drawn them to 
that place in order to destroy them at one blow 
for the idols they had broKen in Hindtlstan. 
On the morning of the 7th of January, which was 
Friday, the fight began and before the time of 
Juma‘ prayer the defenders were overthrown 
by a deadly fusillade of arrows. The Musal- 
mans escaladed the walls of the fort and 
proclaimed their victory by chanting a call 
for Juma’ prayer. The HihdQs then entered the 
temple, prayed fervently to the idol for their 
success and sallied forth for fighting. They 
delivered a most desperate attack on their 
enemy and dislodged them from their newly 
occupied position. Nest morning (Saturday) 
MahmQd renewed the attack with such vigour 
that the HindQs were driven back to the doors 


* For Uaodher and DalvAda, tee S. G,, 215 if. 
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of ihe shrine, where a most terrible drama of 
bloodshed was enacted, so that 'few were left 
alive-' Meanwhile, the neighbouring princes 
hastened lo the rescue of the shrine and on the 
morning of the following day MahmQd found 
his camp surrounded by hostile forces, which 
were constantly strengthened by fresh reinforce¬ 
ments. An irretrievable disaster seemed to be in 
store for Musalmflns and MahmQd's position 
was extremely critical. As usual, the Sultan 
bowed down before Allah in all humility quite 
as fervently as the HindOs knelt before the arch¬ 
idol, invoking assistance. Then rising up and 
springing into his saddle, as If inspired, he 
cheered up his soldiers and exhorted them to 
action with the usual battle-cry of Allah o Akbar, 
The exhorution had the desired effect, for the 
Muslims made a most desperate attack, broke 
through the ranks of the HindO army and threw 
it into confusion. This victory decided the fate 
of Somnatb, for thereafter the panic-stricken 
garrison offered no resistance. Mahmod entered 
the temple to reap the fruits of his victory. 
Never perhaps were his labours more materially 
rewarded. The idol of Somnflth was broken 
and the temple was divested of its wealth. After 
a stay of about fifteen days, MahmQd left for 
Gbaznin. The Rajas of RajpQtana, who had 
been taken unawares by Mahmfid's march 
Uirottgh their country, were now advancing under 


* For tha legend ralatms to (he braakinx of this idol 
by Mahmod, vid4 Chaptar VI. 
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Virama or ViryarSma Deva* of Sambbar to block 
his passage. Avoiding conflict with them, as he 
did not wish to risk the spoilt he had with him, 
he cook a more westerly roote and wished to 
reach Maltfln through the desert of Sind. He 
marched northwards till he reached a shallow 
arm of the sea ranning between Catch and 
Kathiiwar. With the aid of native guides, who 
pointed oat the passage to him, he led his forces 
across the channel. This heroic move on hit 
part struck terror into the heart the Raja 
of Anhihvara who had fled to the fort of 
Kandahat at the approach of the Muslim army. 
The Raja again ‘fled from the fortress in mean 
disguise,’ leaving it at the mercy of the invader 
who occupied it and captured a num^r of 
prisoners. After that Mahmod resumed bis 
return-march, and proceeded across Cutcb. It 
was there that he was led astray by a HindQ 
devotee of Somntth who had offered to act as 
his guide. Extricating himself from this perilous 
situation, he safely crossed over to Sind and 
then marched to MansQra, whose rulert took 
to flight. While marching along the Indus 
towards Multfln, Mahrobd and bis followers 


* Dr. M. NUim (if. 0., 119) ealli him Paniuul«va 
of Abo, which it t roiitake. (Sm S. l-H. H., 237), Sir 
W. Haig (C. H. /., iii, 25) has cauciouily omittod his s»me 
and merely stated that he wm the Rija of Sambhar. 
Faritbta (T*. F., i, 34) states that ha was the Rsja of Ajmer, 
bot Ajmer was not foooded till then. 

t Farrukhi calls him Khaftf. He yms a CarmSthian 
(See la. 0., 170). 
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suffered much a( the hands of the Jflts who 
inhabited that part of the country. It was with 
great difficulty that the Sultan reached Ghasnln 
on the 2nd of April, 1026 A. C. 

“The expedition to Somnath," says Dr. 
M. Nlxim, “is one of the greatest feats of 
military adventure in the history of Islam. The 
news of this victory sent a wave of joy all over 
the Muslim world, and .the Caliph heaped titles 
and honours on the Sultan, his sons and his 
brother.* Like many other heroes, Sultan 
Mahmhd became transformed into an almost 
mythical figure and generations of enthusiastic 
authors surrounded his name with a huge 
literature of fanciful stories which were intended 
to glorify him as a king and a warrior.t The 
idol of Somnath itself perished but it immor* 
talized the name of Sultan MahmQd.''t 

The last of MahmQd's Indian expeditions 

* On hla rfitarn from SomnAtb the SutiAo received 
eomplimenUry and confretulntory letters from Ai-Qddir 
Billnh, the Khalifa of BasijdSd, conferring upon him the 
title of Kal/-ud’Daulah wal tilSm and upon his sons, 
Mas'nd and Amtr Muhammad, those of ShahM-ud-Daylait 
tiHS JamlU-ul’MiUah and JalSt^ud-Dautah wo Jamdl-uh 
MUlah reepectieeiy and upon hie brother, Yflsnf, that of 
Atud-ud-Daulah wa Uu’ayyid^uI'Uillah, as well as 
recocnisinf the Sulttn as the ruler of Khurtsin, Hiadfletfn 
Slstftn, NimrtU and Khwlrism, and empowering him to 
nominate brs eoccesaor. 

t For some of these storiec, see Chapter VI. Also see 
'Awili's Javami-^yl-HihOyOt, Attir'i Kulliydt, Senil's 
HatHfah, itc. 

t M. 0., 120-21. 
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(17) Iskod* 
of th« Indtu. 


was directed against the Jatt*who had wantonly 
molested hts army on its reiorn 
from Somnath. It was under* 
taken in the spring of 1027 A. C. 
At the approach of the invader, the Jats took 
refuge in an island, enclosed by the smaller 
channels of the Indus, which could not be waded 
across and from where they could escape from 
one island to another in the hour of need. 
MahmOd was quite on guard against this expe¬ 
diency and had therefore prepared a fleet of 
1,400 boats, each of which was armed with 
three ironspikes—one in front and one on either 
side. Each of these boats carried twenty men 
armed with bows, arrows, hand-grenades and 
naptha-balls. This fleet was launched on the 
Indus against the Jats, who too had made ample 
preparations and brought a flotilla ■ of 4000t 
boats, properly manned and equipped. When, 
however, the action began, it is stated, the boats 
of the jats were broken and capsiaed by the 
ironspikes with which the boats of their oppo¬ 
nents were provided.^ The victors then landed 
on the islands, where the Jats had kept their 
families for safety, and captured a large booty. 


* AlberUDi inform bs that the Jtu were the worship' 
pen of Unffl or phsllos. (Sechao, ii, 1(H}. They were sot 
the inhabitants of the Salt Ranfejn ihe Punjab, as alleged 
br lome. They were the BhatU of Bhainer who had 
migrated to Sind. (Burgeu; A. S. W. /., ii, 19J}. 

t According to another accooot, their niunbar was 8000, 
which teems to be aa exaggeration, 
t How this could be poesible pate a strain on our credulity. 
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SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT—HI 

MOTIVES AND RESULTS OF INDIAN INVASIONS 

What were the aims and object* of Sultan 

Kutodocu.,,. jo many ex- 

peditions to India and what were 
the resultt and effects of those expeditions? This 
IS a question which has been asked and answered 
too often and while answering which his¬ 
torians have expressed different views, almost 
all of which we, however, based on a superficial 
study of Sultan Mahmod's lift, and character 
and of the history of his rimes. We shall deal 
first with his motives and then with the results 
of his invasions of India in order to show how 
far the motives are justified by the results. 

As regards the motives, there are at present 
MOTIVES. ^hreedistinctiveichoolsof thought* 
AcMrding to one school, Mahmod 
was a raider-m-chief who, in order to satisfy 
his greed for gold, “came, burnt, killed, plun^ 
dered, captured and went.^* According to an- 
other school, he was “one of the greatest 
charnpions ^ Islam," whose principal iim in 
invading India was to extirpate idolatry and to 
yopagate Islam at the point of the sworS: 

I f.w »>detracks by saying 

that Mahmod s chwacter was complex’' and 
It IS nothing short of a wild goose chase to try 
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to asMrUin the inspiring motive. The task it 
not so difiicaU as it seems to be at Brst sight, 
bat in order to arrive at correct coneiusions it 
is necessary to dive deep into the history of 
his reign and to find out the factors that were 
directly responsible for his invasions of India. 
For the sake of' clarity and convenience these 
factors may be studied under the following heads, 
ow., (1} Political, (2) Economic, and (3) Reli¬ 
gious. 


y' Among the political factors that wererespon- 
n f , t Mahrodd’s wars in India 

Fscwo following will be found to 

be the most conspicuous: The>^ 
first was the non-ful6Iment or rather deliberate 
violation of the terms of the peace*treaty solemnly 
concluded by Raja Jaipal of Lahore with Amir 
Subuktigln of Ghaanin after sufTering a crushing 
defeat in a battle in which he himself was the 
‘aggressor’.* The second was the invasion of 'y 
Ghaznin by Jaipai with a view to win back 
what Solmktigln bad conquered from him.f 


• In the words of I>r. Ithwar* Top®: 'The first 
campsigo agiinit India was ondertalcen In order (o effect 
the recognition of political obligations aod to enforce the 
political topremacy with a view to raising the statu 
and pmtige of the Ghaznavide power in the eyes of the 
Indian Rdja.'* (Poftffet «n Prt-Uughat Timet*S3). 

t See tttpra. pp. 50>51. In view of Rl^ Jatpdl's previ- 
on* conduct and bruch of fahll, etc., I have abeoluteiy no 
hesitation to believe the statement in the Kajma-vl' 
AtuOi, in which he is sbowo as the aggressor. Since 
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)rbe third was the breach of faith on the part 
of Indian Rajas vrho, after entering into alliance 
with the SalUn, betrayed him. It will be 
remembered that at times MahmOd contracted 
friendly relations with Indian Rajas, 'binding 
them under political obligations.' When these 
'obligations’ were cast to the corner or broken, 
he declared war against them and punished them 
for their betrayal.'^The fourth was the renounc* 
ing of allegiance fo the Sultan and the with* 
holding of tributes promised to him by Indian 
Rajas. When defeated, Indian Rajas owed 
allegiance to him and agreed to pay him tribute 
annually. When the promised tribute was with* 
held and allegiance renounced, Mahmhd marched 
against them to punish them for their insobordtna* 
tion and to maintain his own political supremacy. 
,The fifth was political betrayal in the form 
of help given to the enemies of the Sultan: 
Often Mahmhd’s Hindh allies colluded with 
his enemies and plotted to overthrow him in 
league with them. This was no less responsible 


hw delMt by Subuktifia lor lh« sacoad time h« nust 
htv« bflu anxious to retrisve hit rtpoUtion and to wipe 
off the stigma^ of repeated reverses and homiliation. The 
death of Amir Snbuktigin supplied him with the long* 
sooghi.lor opportonity and he must have invaded Ghaxnia 
to achieve his obiect—lo overthrow the Ghaznawid power 
and thus maintain bis dignity among the Hiadfl Rtias 
and his ovrn subjects. His son and tncceesor, Anandpdl, 
also enacted (he same role soon a/tar his accession. He 
formed a formidable confederacy for the invasion of 
Gbaznln and tried to do what bis hther could not. See 
supra, pp. 59 ft. 
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for spurring him to take drastic actions 
against them and to pounce upon their States. 

^ The sixth was the molestation of the SohSn's 
^Indian allies by their hostile neighbours: When* 
ever any HindO Rijas turned against bis allies 
andattacked them with a view to deprive them of 
their political power for the simple reason that 
they owed allegiance to the Ghaznawid Sultan, 
he had to come to their aid because regard for 
political obligations and respect for pledges given 
compelled him to do so. The seventh was 
the rebellion of his Indian vassals: Defiance 
of his authority in India by the Rfljas of Indian 
States, who acknowledged bis suzerainty, also 
led him to invade India for suppressing their 
rebellions and re-establishing his authority.* 


The economic factors were quite as strong 
and stimulating as political: The 
EoMoniic.-^. importance of wealth as a means 
of attaining political power and retaining it is 
too evident to be dealt with In detail- Suffice 
it to say that Mahroftd understood the impor¬ 
tance and appreciated the miraculous powers 
of wealth. He knew that it was the very 
source of political strength and stabililj' and was 
therefore keen on possessing as much of it as 
possible. India's fabulous wealth must have 
stirred his soul and stimulated his ambitions and 


• These causes here been brought out at their pl«ei 
in Cbepew III end here they ere juM referred lo lo order 
to feciliute the discassioo. 
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influenced hit course of action. ^The unbroken 
series of victories woo in India brought in their 
train a regular downpour of wealth which im> 
mensely augmented the Gbaaoawid Treasury.'* 
The wealth thus acquired was used for the 
cultural as well as political advancement of the 
State, and this was mainly responsible for the 
glory that was GhaznTn and the might that was 
hfahmod. It had no mean share in establishing 
his authority in his kingdom and his superiority 
over the kinn of the Islamic world in general 
and of the Indian world in particular. It en* 
hanced the reputation of Ghaznln all over the 
world as a centre of power, as a source of light 
and as a seat of learning and culture. The 
wealth in his possession must have, moreover, 
served as a sure bait for the mercenaries who, 
unless and uotil they were given enough of it as 
a reward for their services, would not have 
accompanied him to his distant expeditions. To 
finance his schemes socceMrQlly,he stood in need 
of money and India was a veritable El Dorado.* 

Before dealing with the religious factors 
- . which might have served as causes 

irous, . Ghaznawjd invasions of 

India, it is necessary to know the tone of 
Uuslim religious life in MahmOd's times; for 
he was, after all, a product of his own environ* 
ments and his actions must have been influenced 
by the ethical standards then in vogue. A 

* HeDC« the need end oot the Rrced for fold lay at the 
root of his ladiae invasions. 
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reference, however brief, to the Quranic conception 
of Sute is qoite apropos of rhe sabject: The 
method of government contempiatcd by the 
Qur-an and recommended by the Prophet is theo* 
cracy, ». e., a system of social and politicaf 
control founded on divine laws and sanctions, 
reflecting the will of Godin all its forms and 
phases, motives and movements. ( The idea is to 
Islamize life in accordance with me laws of the 
Qur-an and to level down all differences and 
diversities of rank and race and to remove all 
inequalities, social as well as political. The 
ideal put before the Islamic State was to I slamize « 
the people,without injuring the religious suscepti* 
bilities of the Zimmis (non-Muslims). The 
Prophet of Islam founded a t heocra tic State and 
gave a conclusive proof of ~TIs practicabilii^. 
Not long after him, however, reactions'^ set 
in throughout the Islamic world and 'shifted 
the Islamic political ideal from its foicrum 
to an ever-changing political gravitation'. 
So great in fact was the change that came 
over the Islamic world that even the sponsors 
and stalwarts of Islamic principles and practices 
lost respect for them and cared little to safe¬ 
guard or promote the interests of Islam. With 
the conquest of Persia and the flow of wealth 
the theocratic form of government made room 
for a secular State. The Skariyat ceased to 
influence politics. On the other hand, it was 
influenced by political considerations. With the 
rise of the Ommayyades to power and the 
transfer of the seat of government to Damascus, 
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the change became more pronounced. (fVmfr 
Moawi/a resorted to all sorts of means for 
hiS political aggrandizement Under him the 
Sure was completely secularized and the inte¬ 
rests of Islam were relegated to the background. 
But for the unique sacridee of Hussain made 
at the desert of Karbala, the fate of Islam would 
have been sealed.* MusalmSns—not Islam, 
as erroneously supposed by some,—had drift¬ 
ed afar from the high ideals set forth by 
Islam and translated into action by the Apos¬ 
tle.^ Under the cover of religion ambitious 
leaders ewTy advanced tbeir political interests. 
They were, as a matter of face, makers , builders 
and founders of States and not preachers, 
propagators defenders of the Faith, ' though 
they often posed to be and easily passed for 
such persons. Their acts may perhaps be justi¬ 
fied politically, but not Islamically. MahmOd 
was the product of his environments. Quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the age, he also 
advanced his political interests under the cloak 
of religion, f *Utb1 informs os that soon after 


• Sm T. vi, 184; I. K., II., iv, %•; Uaad-aUGItaUi 
by Ibfi Astr Jazn, fit. 299, 401; ItHab by Ibn Abdul-Uarr, 
1.66,154: Si^iq-i-Mtthrina, 56, 135; Itidm undtr the 
Ara&t by Oibons, nad A SAort Hitiory of the SanesHt kr 
Amir 'AJi, 95. 

t Clever leaden too often birod llie Mrvices of 
corrupt Ulamd who turned end twisted the meaniof of 
some vereee of the Holy end ioterpretod them 

SO os to serve their ends; and to those who were always 
ont to find or forfe moral and reliffioos support for their 
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his recognition as an independent ruler by the 
Khailfa of Bai^tdad, MahmQd made it obliga* ^ 
tory on himself to invade India every year. 
Modern writers have put a new interpretation on 
this statement and tried to ascribe religious moti¬ 
vation to what were admittedly political exploits. 
Their interpretation is not supported or substan¬ 
tiated by historical evidence- The pledge given to 
the Khalifa was not the only 'leitmotif in his' 
invasions of India. It would perhaps be more 
proper to say that underlying the pledge were 
political motives and the cries of *holy wars* 
etc. were raised to stir up the soldiers to action 
and to ensure further recruitments. \The resolu¬ 
tion was made with a view “to please the 
Khalifa with whom he wished to cultivate most 
cordial and loyal relations in order to cover the 
illegitimate revolutionary origin of his dynasty, 
which was still fresh in the memory of the men 
of time: he maintained the most loyal relations 
with the spiritual head of Islam, the Khalif 
of Baghdad, Alkadar (581-422 A. H.), who had 
clad the usorpation of hit family with the 
mantle of legitimacy; and in order to please 
him, he hunted down the heretics in his realm 
in Khurasan and in Multan, impaling or stoning 


[«troas, soeb verses of (b« sacred text as “Obsv Allsb, 
i>bey the Apostle sod obey tboss in authority from amotig 
row” (S. iv, V. 59) aod “Do JihSd saaiosl the no. 
I«litvers” (S. ix, 'V. 75) were foil of posstbibties of inceni- 
out interpretatJoiis. They loJIy exploited these verses 
lor ptiainfC their ends, (^e my book oo Sotue CuUnrai 
AtpeeU of Uuetim Rule in India, pp. 13,16.1$). 
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them. He tried to rid the Khailf of the real or 
sospected votarie* of his opponent, the Anii- 
Khallf in Egypt, the famous Hakim.”* Politically, 
the Khilafat had become bankrupt and the 
IChalTfa an almont nonentity, but the institution 
still commanded the respect of the Muslim 
world and the Khalifa was still useful ally 
for a warrior who was burning with the desire 
for expansio^'I’oUtical considerations and not 
religious sentiments were at the root of Mahm&d’s 
loyalty to the Khalifa/' He obeyed the Khalifa 
and persecuted the Carmathians and other non- 
Sunnis, against whom the latter had decLired 
a war, because he wished to win through him 
,the good-will of the Muslim world for streng¬ 
thening the foundations of his kingdom. ^'In 
appreciation of his services, the Khalifa heaped 
upon him and bis sons honours and titles which 
immensely enhanced his prestige in the Muslim 
world. Gradually, however, as his might and 
means increased and his name was surrounded 
by a halo of glory, even this outward respect 
for the moribund institution was grudged.t 
(We hear of at least three great ruptures in his 
relations with the Khalifa when he decided to 
shake off the supremacy of that nominal power— 


* Sachso'i AlberUn). Also sm M. G., 160-61. 
t Accordinff to Dr. M. Nfttim, “The SultSn became 
lest obsequious towards him (Khalifa) aod sometimes 
mooths passed before Baghdad was officialljr informed 
of his victories.*' (ilf. 0., 165). This chanse of attitude ia 
evident from the letters addressed by him to the Khalifa 
and preserved in the TajSrib, iii, 341-44. 
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d^the first time ^vhen the Khalifa refosed to 
him Sam arqan d and be threatened him 
with the invasion of his capital (Bacbd^ti) with 
one thousand elephants so as to lay it waste 
and carry its earth to his own capital (Ghasnin) 
on their tacks;* for the second time when Ab& 'All 
Hasan (Hasanak) received a robe of honour 
from aJ'Zahir, the Fatimid Khalifa of Cairo, 
on bis reciffh from a pilgrimajte to Mecca and 
the Khalifa of sent a strongly worded 

letter to the Sultan, directing him to order* 
the immediate execution of Hasanak on the 
charge of subscribing to the Carmithian creed;t 
and for the third time when he left his son, 
Mas 'Od, a t Raiy with instructions to conquer 
Isfahan and*r^ease the Caliph from the bondage 
of the Buwaihids* with a view 'to bring the 
Caliph under his sway.’^ On the hrst occasion 
he disarmed the opposition of the Khalifa 
only by making profuse apologies and adopting 
a reverential attitude towards him. On the 
second occasion he appeased the Khalifa by 
sending Hasanak's robe of honour to Bagli<iRd, 
where it was burnt to ashes in a public squar^i 
On the third occasion his death upset his 
plans and schemes. From all that has said 
it is clear that he had scant courtesy for the 
Khalifa, though he did not want to offend the* 
power which had strengthened his position 


• r. F., i, 28; aod T. H., i, 277. 
t T. U., 211-212; K. T.. ix, 239; sod M. O.. 165. 
1 T. iJ.. 83 and 359. 
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morally and which, even in its hour of weakn^ 
was strong enough to shake and shatter the moral 
foundations of his empire^ 

Now that we have acquainted ourselves 
with the currents and cross-currents of politico* 
religious history of Mahm&d's times, it has 
become easy for us to proceed with our inquiry 
into the motives of MahmQd in leading so 
many expeditions against India. But b^ore 
proceeding with the inquiry it will be proper 
to answer the following questions:— 

(1) Were Mahmftd’s invasions of India really 
Jihdds} (2) Was propagation of Isiflm in India his 
chief aim? (3) Was extirpation of idolatry his 
main object ? (4) Was territorial annexation the - 
inspiring motive? 

Were MahmOd's invasions of Ind'n Jihads?^ 
order to answer this question 
InJaJoM correctly, it is necessary to know 
Jpaidt? what 7*^^ really means. The word 
Jihad is a derivative, of which the 
root is or y»Ad, which means power, exer¬ 
tion or struggle. The Qur-anic conception of 
Jihad is contained in verse 20 of SBra ix of the 
Qur'an, which reads: '*Tbose who believe, and 
suffer exile and strive with might and main, in 
God's cause with their goods and their persons, 
have the highest rank iu the sight of God: 


• See U. G., 160-61. 
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They are the [)eople who will achieve(«aIvation)."* 
A llama Abdullah Yftsuf 'All has beautifully summ* 
cd up the meaoiog of this verse in the following 
words: "Here is a good description o( Jih^. 
It may require Oghting in God's cause, as a form 
of self'sacriftce. But its essence consists in .(I) 
a true and sincere Faith, which so fixes its gaze 
Oil God, that all selfish and worldly motives 
seem paltry and fade away, and (2) an earnest 
.nnd ceaseless activity, involving the sacrifice (if 
need be) of life, person or property, in the service 
of God. Mere brutal fighting is opposed to the 
whole spirit di Jihad, while the sincere scholar's 
l>en or preacher's voice or wealthy man’s coo* 
tribution may be the most valuable forms of 


* This is whst the Qirr-an siijoiDS. HostiU critic* 
of Isllm have taken some stray venes Irecn the 0ur-3n 
nod forced on them ioterpreiatiotis which the text and the 
trend of the text do not at ail bear. For instance, the 
K»*calted $Brai-»a‘Siiif or “the Sltral of the Sword" 
is token cot from the text and interpreted to nuan 'war 
aaainst unbelief,' and arvnsd that IsHm enjoins the use 
of the sword for the spread of the faith. Now if this verM 
is read with the text that precedes it, tht correct meaning 
hecomes quite ciMr: It then means mr against aggres¬ 
sive and perfidioo* unbelievers and not against all Going 
further, it is ordered that war should cease as soon as the 
rHipoasnta sue for peace. Why to enter into s peace 
before the opponents are dooe to death or converted to 
Isldm? This militates against the theory of force and 
conclotiv ely proves that fighting Is recommeoded in IsHm 
oaty for the preservation of peace. The correctness of 
this ioterpretation is warranted by the Qur>dnic tajuctiOBS 
"Let there be no compulnon la religion", and "Commit 
no excesses..sod by the life of the Prophet and his 


\ 
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Jihad*** Looked at in the light of the Holy 
Qur-an, lilahtuttd's expeditions against India 
cannot be called Jihadt. From their very charac¬ 
ter it appears that they were secnlar exploits and 
not religious wars waged for the cause of Islam 
or in the service of God.t Mahmod's armies 
were composed of professional soldiers and mer¬ 
cenaries of various denominations and not 
Mujahids or holy warriors. War was the pre¬ 
vailing poKion or rather the fashion of the day; 
and the spirit of the age, not the sanction of the 
Qur^an, was behind them. Incidentally, it may i>u 
pointed oat here that MahmOd was not an Amir 
as Islam would have it and his was not a State 


attitude towards the ZimmiU, which llirow ■ flood of light ou 
ths real significance of yiAad. In veru 7J of Snra ix tb« 
Hrophet is ordered to "do Jihad against the uabeJievers 
aod the hypocrites." And what were the weapons employed 
by him for that /(fcSd—kindness, generoeny7 Torfiveness, 
charily, peace, respect ancTwhat »o(. History teems with 
instances to iihutraie this point and they drive os lo the 
conciosion that Jikid means anything but bloodshed for the 
spread of the faith. See Al-Qurdln, ii, 190-99, 216-17, 
243-51, 256; iv, 74-76,84,170; vih, 39, 65; ix, 5,6, 12. 13, 
16, 20, 29, 73,123 ; xxii, 39, 41 ; and xivii, 4, 20. 

• TIu Holy Qur-an (translated by A. V. 'AJi), o. 444, 
note 1270. 

t It may be noted here that Isitmic wars are always 
defeasive and in the service of God, Isltm is always at 
war against Evil, but as a religion of peace it recommends 
peaceful methods for fighting it out. The use of the 
sword is permitted in exceptional circumstances, t. g., when 
the life and liberty of Muslims and their honour and 
religioo are in danger. 
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contemplated by the Qur-nn. He was an 
absolute monarch and his government was far 
from theocracy. B^ore launohing a campaign 
against idolatry or against the infidels, he 

ought to have Islamized his own State and acted 
in accordance with the principles of Islam in the 
matter of succession to the throne and other 
important affairs, if he was a true and sincere 
champion of Islam, as he is supposed to have 
been. 

Like a good Muslim, who is always expected 
to be an active missionary of his 
religion, MahmOd might have felt 
delighted in the spread of his faith, 
bat that does not seem to have been the 4^y 
object underlying his Indian expeditions. 
was more of a conqueror than s,{^nAt\cal pro* 
pagandist, or a pious missionary, lo say that he 
invaded India time and again for the spread of 
hie religion is historically wrong and psychologi¬ 
cally untrue. In the &r$t place, there is no scrap 
of evidence in the contemporary chronicles to 
show that he ever won converts, whether by force 
or by peaceful means.* We do come across one 
Or two instances when he is said to have appoint* 
ed teachers and preachers for the instruction of 
new converts and Hindus in the rudiments of 
Islam.f Whether this was done in response to 


* It is a different thiof if a Hindu RUja and his 
(oEewers embraced lahUn to escape defeat asd deatniction. 

t Z. A., 72 and 78-79. 
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the dictates of his conscience or out of political 
motives—, for he had to please and pacify those 
whom he had brought to India on the pretext 
oijihsdt or ‘holy wars'—, may remain a matter 
of moot; but it is abundantly clear that nothing 
useful was accomplished by him so far as the 
spread of Islam in India was concerned. "Some 
raios are said to have embraced Islam," says 
Dr. M. Nazim, "but they did so most probably 
as a political shift to escape the fury of the 
conqueror and returned to their faith as soon 
as he had turned his back on them."* This was 
obviously because the HindOs were not yet 
told and t^ght what Islam was and what it 
stood for. l^The period of Sultan MahmQd," 
says the same scholar, "was essentially a period 
of conquest" and "the time was not yet ripe 
for missionary work which required settled 
government,"t i/The policy of conquest and 
consolidation, it may be observed, was not fol* 
lowed and no attempt was made to establish a 
settled government in India; otherwise one pro* 
vince, permanently occupied, would have done 
far more for conversion than all his invasions 
together. The whole of Mahmud's time in 
India was spent in waging wars and amassing 
wealth and he had little leisure to devote to the 
sacred cause. Coosequentiy, he is not entitled to 
the ‘credit’ which he has received from his mis> 
informed admirers for the alleged propagation of 


• M. <?., 162. 
t tbid, 162. 
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Islam in India.* Secondly, Isiam was not present* 
ed to the Hindfis in the manner prescribed by 
the Prophet. In matters of faith it is the method 
oi presentation that matters mneh and no reli* 
Rion can score saccess, soch as Islam has done, 
if it is conveyed through the agency of wars 
and bloodshed.t The Prophet of Islam did not 


* Ignorsnt fsiuilics who extol Mahinod for propago* 
ling IilSm in India at the point of the Sword, which ho 
never did, do him mere harm than good and indirectly 
bring discredit to Itbm which enlotns univeml toleration 
and poeitivcly forbids the use of force in effecting con* 
versions. 

t This point reQoires some elucidation. Proptiga* 
lion of IslAm in India was not the inspiring motive ot 
.MahmOd’s invasions of India, but there is abeoluiely no 
doubt that his Indian expeditions were given out to be 
and understood as 'JilMs' or hidy wan, undertaken for 
(he extirpation of idolatry and the propagation of IsUm 
in India. It is in this sense that Professor Muhammad 
Habib (S.M.C., 0/) has remarked that "the career of theoon- 
ouering Ghaznavidc created a bomlng hatred for the new 
faith in the HindO mind” because it was presented ‘'in 
ihe guise of phindering armiee". Dr. M. Ntaim has 
miiuoderstoi^ this rentarb and therefore criticised it. In 
his opinion " The Hindu rejseted Isiflm as their national 
religion because of the fuod^eotal and irreconcilable dif* 
ferencas between Islam and Hinddisro*’. The learned Doctor 
has tried to satwtaatiate his point by Mying that "Islim, 
with its d^ite articles of faith, could notappeal tothe aver¬ 
age HindO to whom religkm had never meant any specified 
set of doctrines." He is sadly mistaken. In my opinion 
Islam is nothing if not nsrarM and conducive to human 
welfare — tpiritoalas wet] as tecalar. It was notbing if 
it failed to appeal to the down-trodden Hindu Hindu 
who had been subiected to grave inequalities and who had 
become fed up with the lot assigned to them by their 
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pr«acb his faith by waging wars and leading 
ezpedidons against the inSdels. MahmOd, whose 
knowledge ot Islamic theology was undisputed, 
cannot be said to have been ignorant of such 
injunctions of the Qur-an as ikroha fid din." 
(Let there be no compulsion in religion). His 
religious policy was based on toleration and 
‘*he is not said to have forced any HindQ to 
abjure his religion or to have put any person 
to death for the sake of conscience '** Referring 
to his religious policy, M. EIpbinstonc tells us 
that "it is nowhere asserted that he ever put 


rslifion. A Urge majority of the Hindos were In need of 
a shelter and no religion could provide a better shelter for 
them than Islf m. Their minds were quite open to receive 
the truth. Presented in its proper form and propagated 
ID tbe Ruinner pretenbed by the Prophet. Islttm uas sure 
to reap a rich harvest. The subsequent history of Islim 
in India bears eloquent testimony to this hard historical 
foct. The only difficulty in its way was the opposition of 
the Brahmans who had grown fat at the expense of low> 
casts HindOs, such as Shudras, becausa laUnt—witb its 
democratic principles of equality and brotherhood would 
have dealt a death-blow to their supremacy, which they to 
jealously gusrded. But with the majority of the Hi^Os 
in its favour^ it was not difficult to overcome their 
opposition. The fundamental and irrecot»dlabIe diffe* 
rencee.between lalAro and Hindoism,” referred to by Dr. 
M. Nizim, ought to have facilitated rather than retarded 
the work of cooversnn in India, for if IslAm and Hinduism 
were alike, there was no need for change and conversion 
would have been out of question. 

* P- P-M. r., 45. "Thoogh zealous for Islftm," says 
Sir W. Maig, **h« maintain^ a large body of HindQ 
troopa, and there b no reason to believe that conversioo 
was a eondiiioo of their service." (C. H. /., iii, 27). 
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a Hindft to death except io battle or in the storm 
of a fort.”* Under him the HindOs enjoyed 
perfect religious freedom They were entrusted 
with higWy responsibfe posts, and religion was 
not a condition of their service. The names of 
Tilak, Rai HindQ, Hajrai and Sonl stand out pre¬ 
eminently in the military history of Ghaznln.f 
MahmOd was a conqueror and he drew no 
hard and fast lines between Hindhi and Muslims 
in his schemes of conquest. Of his Indian exfi^i' 
tions at least two were led against the Muslims 
for much the same reasons as against the HindQ 
Rajas, and almost all his Central^sian expedi¬ 
tions were led against Muslims. *nf he harassedi 
the Hindh rajas of India," says Dr. M. Naxim,) 
*'he did not spare t!^ Muslim sovemgns of Irfln 
and Transoxiana.'^he drama oi^plunder and 
bloodshed that was enacted in the sacred Ganges 
Doab was repeated with no less virulence on the 
slopes of the Mount Damawand and the banks 
of the river Oxus. Religious considerations rarely 
weighed with a conqueror and the SdtOn does 
not appear to have been influenced by them in 
his schemes of conqoesL”t Hts transactions 
with Hindq Rajas were goid^ entirely by poUj^y. 
without reference fb rellgion, and he cannot Im 
blamed or praised for what he never did nor 
attempted to do. Was then, it may well be asked 
now, propagation of Islam his object in leading 


• H. U 293. 
t P. P-U. T., 46. 
Z M. G., 163. 
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his expeditions a^inst India? Emphatically not. 

Like other kings, who preceded and followed 
him, MabmQd did not concern himself with the 
work of conversion-^thai was left to saints and 
savants like Sayyad’All Hujverl and Motn-od- 
Din Cbishtl—,for his own bands were too foil of 
political pre-occDpations to leave him leisure to 
tom bis attention to that side. No honest his* 
torian can conceal the truth and no Muslim, 
acquainted with his faith, can justify MahmQd’s * 

expeditions from religious point of view and call 
them Jihad*. )Far from enjoining or recommend* 
ing, Islam—which means peace, which preaches 
peace and which stands lor universal peace—, 
does not even countenance but positively forbids 
the use of for^ lot the spread of the faith and no 
principle kndwn to the Sharlyat enjoins, ro* 
commends, justifies or countenances systematic 
spoliation ^ temples and places of worship for 
the acquisition of wealth. 

/ ^ 
MahroOd launched no organized effort to 
destroy idolatry in India. He ai> 
Extirustieo tacked shrines, raised temples to the 
of idolatry? ground and broke idols .to pieces* 
not because it was meritorious from religious 


* It may b« nofod bare that in tboaa times (he Moaal- 
iaBbs (or rather new eonvetia to Islam) had become so 
fed up with idolatry and carried such a deep.seated pre* 
judice acainst it that soon after their cooversion they 
made it a point to deatroy it root and branch. If, therefore, | 

Mahmod broke idola at some places, it was moat probably 
in order to please his followers. His expeditions were 
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point of view, bat becaase they were fortified 
places, ^ntaining; treasures of India’s fabulous 
wealth. temples, other than those of the kind 
described above, were touched; and once peace 
was concluded, everything was safe and toleration 
in the widest sense of the word was granted to 
all and sundry. While referring to ‘‘the mun¬ 
dane motives" of MahmQd's Indian invasions, Dr. 
Ishwara Topa says: "It may also be observed 
that the temples of India which MahmQd raided 
were storehouses cf enormous and untold wealth 
and also some of these were political centres. The 
temples were, in fact, broken during the cam- 
fttigns for reasons other than religious, but in 
times of peace Mahm&d never demolished a 
single temple.* If the destruction of temples and 


utuierstood Bsyt7iJ</s (holy wars or wen aireieM ODbelief) 
eod hence (he historiens of that ase haw also referred to 
them es such and givea full vent to (heir own reltsiois 
vHaKy. Mark the change In the conception of/iMd. 

• Polities in Prs-liugM Timet, pp. 46-47. Dr. M. 
Nizim'e retiwki in this connection are eriually interesting; 
lie says: “The critics who accuse the Sultin of waotoo 
bloodabed and reckless spoUadoo of Hindu temples, focgei 
that these so-called barbarities were committed in the 
coarse of legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned 
by the practice of all the great conquerors of the w^d. 
iSpoila captured from a defeated enemy have always been 
considered the lawful property of the victotioae army. 
In India, however, wealth was accumulated, not only in the 
coffers of the kings, as in other countries, but abo in the 
vaults of the temples which were consecrated to the 
service of xarious deities. The consequence was (hat. 
while elsewhere the capture of the defeated monarch's 
treasury oeually gratified the ewqueror's lust for mamdlofl, 
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the extinction of idolatry or the spread of Islam 
in India were bis motive, he ought to have follow¬ 
ed that policy in times of peace as well, first in his 
own country and then outside, and then there 
vvas no need to enter into treaties without achiev¬ 
ing the object We know it for certain that the 
HindOs enjoyed full toleration under Sultan 
MahmQd. Al-Ma'arrt in forms us that they were 
granted separ ^q uaRers in the Imperial Ghaanin 
and allowed to'dhs^'e their religious ceremonies 
without any let or hindrance.* In other words, 
they were quite free to blow their Sankh and to 
bow before their idols under the very nose of 
the Sultan, 

Was conquest or territorial annexation his chief 
object ? This too is far-fetched, 
Co^uest or fof he never contemplated an Indian 

he knew that a 
Muslim empire in an alien country 
was then almost impossible; that it would involve 
a great waste of men and money if he tried 
to hold in subjection a race hostile in religion and 
language, customs and traditions^ tastes and tern- 
praments, habits and hobbies; and that it was 
beyond the range of practical polities to establish 
his sway in Central Asia as well as in India 
simultaneously. Nor does permanent annexation 
seem to have been his principal motive. The 


h> lodii temples were aieo ransacked to secure the piles of 
sold aod precious stones in them.” (U. G., 163). 

2. Ri»Slal'ul‘Okv/rati, 
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annexation of a part of the Punjab and some 
other places such as Sind and Multan, which lay 
contiguous to the Ghaznawid Empire, proves 
rather than refutes his non'-territorial designs. 

^The Punjab was annexed, because with it 
as a base MahmOd could successfully attack 
the places beyond.^'^is western campaigns, 
on the other band, disclose a different policy—that 
of acquisstion and annexation, conquest and 
consolidation. Ac times, when necessary, he 
himself, even when his health did not permit, 
supervised the expeditions undertaken against 
his enemies and tried to establish his sway 
in the newly conquered territories in the west; 
not so in Che east- 


What, it may then be asked, was the 
inspiring motive ? The establish* 
^inspif. ment of a Tnrko-Persiao or Central 
lag motive. Asian empire and nothing beyond 
that was the chief motive of Mahmfid’s Indian 
invasions, which were undertaken for the reali¬ 
sation of that object. In the first place, they 


gave him the much-needed appellation of “holy 
warrior” and enhanced his prestige in the 
Muslim world; and secondly, the y cemente d 
bis stre ngth and constituted a great financial 
asset tdbls military resources. In other words, 
his Indian expeditions were undertaken for 
political as well as economic purposes; * and in 


* Professor M. Hsbib is perfectly rif ht io saying that 
"Islim Baoctioned neither the vandalism nor the plnndering 
motives of the invader," but I do oot find it poeiibie to 
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many respects they were justified, for in the 
first clash between the HindOsandthe Musalmflnt 
in the reign of Subuktigln. the former were 
the aggressors and when defeated and reduced 
to submission they renounced altegiance, form* 
ed confederacies to stem the rising tide of the 
Gbaznawids and fought against MahmOd. 

Sultan Mahmfid invaded India time and 
RMaUtef conquered a number of 

Mahmod's places. Almost the whole of Nor- 
invaslont them India felt the force of his 
of India. arms, but the results of his victories 
were far from permanent.^ iThe one permanent 
result of bis seventeen successful invasions of 
India was that only a few of the places he had 
conquered there, were permanently annexed to 
the Empire of Ghaznin, for after his death only 
a portion of the Punjab, Sind and some parts 
of the adjoining provinces, such as Multan, 
acknowledged bis suzerainty. Elsewhere in India, 
the results of his expeditions and of a series of 


AffM with him udien ha tayk that Mahmud’s attacks on 
India ware "an>€aUa(l for" and that "(ha Hiadn princes 
had dona MahmOd and bia subiacts no harm.” ($. M. 

79). Sea lupra, pp. 65 ff., where I have made it abuo* 
dastly dear that the HindOs were the anraasore and that 
(bay thamaeivea ware responatble for axcitiof (ha hoati* 
litiaa of the Ghazntwida. The Ghatoawids p^d them in 
(hair own coin with, of course, compound interest. If they 
had not dona so, the Hindos would have eosetad the role 
of coaQuarors the fata of the Ghaznawids would have 
bean aaalad. Thia is what my readies of the original sources 
has lad mo to. 
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victories soon wore off. Hii rale did not take 
root in the places he conquered and the Rajpou 
re-established their rule in Northern India, ex* 
cepting the few places referred to above, and 
continued to rule for about two centuries more. 
Thus, while Amir Subuktigin had leh Peshawar 
as an outpost of Ghaznin, bis more celebrated 
son and successor, Saltan Mahmfid, left the 
Punjab as an outpost of bis far-flung^ Central 
Asian empire. Ibis was the net-result of bis 
seventeen expeditions of India so far as conquest 
or territorial annexations were concerned. 

But tbe effects of MahmOd's invasions of 
India were far more enduring than 
BTFECTS—. their results. i'oUticaUy —These ex¬ 
peditions paved the way for the 
establishment of a permanent Muslim empire in 
India by flinging open its gates to the subsequent 
Muslim^invaders, by exposing the weaknesses of 
the Indian political and military systems and by 
establishing the superiority of the M usalmans over 
the Hind&s in the an pf war, discipline and devo¬ 
tion to duty. Economically —They were a heav y 
diain on India's age-long accumulated we^tb. 
TEey made India much poorer and contributed 
vastly to the glory and grandeur that was 
Gbaznin. They were a great financial asset to 
MahmOd's military programme, because they im¬ 
measurably augmented his resources and ensured 
his success by enabling him to finance his schemes 
of conquest without experiencing any difficulty. 
Culturally—They brought two great civilizations, 
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Islflri] and I^dQisni—into contact and led to mo' 
tual intercoJm between HindQs and Musalmans. 
In the train of Muslim^ warriors and warlords 
came Muslim saints and' savants who permeated 
the mnks orThdIan society, propagated Islflm in 
India and won a number of converts. In a land 
of idolaters, Uttered with temples, containing 
myriads of man-made gods and sounding with 
temple bells, mosques were founded and cries of 
Lt’iinhd-Ulallaho MttJutmmad'ur'RasMl-ullah 
(There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is 
His prophet) and Allah o Akbar (God is Great) 
began to sound and pronounce the unity of God. 
But for the successful invasions ^ SulUln Mah* 
mod it would have been well nigb impossible for 
the Moslim missionaries to settle do^ in India 
and carry on their work peacefully. *^Their im- 
porunce from Islamic point of view lies in the 
fact that they indirectly facilitated the future 
progrees of Islam in India. k,,But this bad nothing 
to do with the motives of MahmOd and we are 
not prepared to assign him any credit for what he 
never did nor aimed to do. 




CHAPTER V 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT—IV 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES OF HIS REIGN 

Great as a conqueror, fit to rank with the 
greatest oonqaerors of the world like 
rotTodoctorj'. Alexander the Great. MabmCd was 
equally great as a man of coltore 
and refinement. His achievements in the arts of 
peace were on a par with his victories in the 
science of war and compare favourably with 
those of Ccesar Augustus. An attempt is made 
in this chapter to bring out in brief the contri¬ 
butions he made to the cause of Islamic coltore 
and civilization. 

In order to appreciate his work, it is neces- 

tastes. 

love ol * already said something 

learning. aboot his education in connection 
with his early life. * In continua¬ 
tion of that account it may be observed that be 
crew op to be a good scholar and a fine poee.f 
Some of bis poetical compositions are preserved 
by ’AwfT in his Lubab^'AlbOb.t He was very 
fond of Isla mic law and Tr adition a nd his pro¬ 
ficiency in these subjects was recognized even 

* Seo tupra, pp. 24*26. 
t H. 0.. lj6-57: ud Lulal^ui^Atiah. 11, 24. 
i LKbab.uUAlbab. II, 24. 
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by the most practised theologians of the day. 
Fiqh seems to have been his meet favourite sub* 
ject, for his name is intimately associated with 
the authorship of a standard work on the subject, 
called Tafridj^Fum.* AllAma Ibn Kbalkan 
informs us that Imam*al-flaramain Abul Ma’dll 
Abdul Mulk jawain has recorded in his work 
eniiUed Mughit ul-Khalq fi IkhtiyOr-ul-Haq that 
MahmOd was deeply interested in Ahadith 
fTraditions); that UlamA, possessing a profound 
knowledge of the subject, used to meet at his 
Court and recite Ahsdlih in his presence ; and 
that be listened to them with great avidity and 
asked them to explain the points which he did 
not understand.! 

Himself a scholar and a poet and a true 
lover of learning, HahmOd was in 
"ofMwn*" “ position to judge and appreciate 
literary merits, and hence he rose 
to be one of the greatest patrons of letters. The 
literary renaissance of Fersia found in him a 
most powerful exponent and his contributions to 
the development of Persian literature assign him 
a high place in the literary history of Persia. ! 
His patronage of Persian literature has rarely 


* Some seboUn have expreeted doubts about Mab* 
mOd'i autbonhip of the book, but there ie ucthlof impro* 
bable id it. (See Jf. G., 157 note). 

t TOrikhddlm KhalkSn (Eg. ed.), ii, 86; aod /. K., IJ, 
xii, (iraaalator'e note), 256 S. 

t L. H. P; I, Ii; S. A., i; aad S. P. L. 
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been surpassed.* Like many a Muslim king be 
loved the society of learned men and used to 
invite them to his Court from distant countries.! 
His bounty attracted a large number of scholars 
to Ghasnin and made it a centre of light and 
learning for all Asia. While the French Napo¬ 
leon used to Import the choicest works of art and 
literature from the countries he conquered to add 
to the beauty and grandeur of Paris, the Ghazna* 
wid Napoleon fetched over to his beloved Ghasnin 
the artists, scholars and poets in person from the 
regions he reduced to his sway in order to 
hance the splendour of his famous Court. He 
accorded a most warm welcome to learned refu¬ 
gees from all climes and wuntries and took care 
to carry out their wishes, whenever he conquered 
a new town, he at once transported to his capital 
all the choicest works of art and literature obutn- 
ed from its libraries and museums and thus 
augmented the wealth of art and literature al¬ 
ready accumulated there.J The celebrated author 
of the Tarikh’i-Gusidah informs os that he spent 
a sum of not less than 400,000 dinars per year 


• Barthold’s viow (Tttrkutan, 269) that Mahmud s 

Datfooa** trf learniog was dM » an osteotatioos <k»uo to 

Sovort his Coorl into a cradle of 

laute love of learning is erroneous and ilUfoundad. M^- 
mod might have been inflneoced 

bnt in view of the fact that he was himsalf a scl^. a 
poet and an author. It cannot be said that bis tore of learn¬ 
ing was not genuine. 

•f T. 232-33, 243 and 247. 
t K. T„ is, 262. 
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00 the literary lominaries of his realm.* Ferishta 
would have us believe that no king had ever 
gathered more learned men at his Court than 
MahmOd.t M. Elphinstone says that "he showed 
so much munihcence to individuals of eminence 
that his capital exhibited a greater assemblage of 
literary genius than any other monarch in Asia 
has ever been able to produce.Dr M. Nflxim 
assures us that "his meanest rcNvards were cal* 
culated in thousands of dinars, and the later 
generations of poets have cherished his memory 
as a giver of eIephant*]oads of gold and silver."§ 
This is enough to indicate the extent of MahmOd‘s 
literary interest and now we shall make a short 
reference to the progress of Persian language and 
literature under bis patronage. . 

The Arab conquest of Persia was frought 
„ with far*reaching consequences. 

With the transfer of the seat of 
Islamic Government to Baghdad, 
the cultural centre of gravity also 
shifted there, and Persian ideas and ideals began 
to flow fast into the ranks of Muslim society to 
change its outlook on life and letters. When the 
Arabs came into close contact with the Persians, 
they took an unusual fancy to the culture of the 
conquered and in their eager fascination for it 


• r. O., 395. 
t T. P., i, 22. 
I H. /., 290. 

9 Af. G., 153. 
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they forgot to pick and chooie from Pertiao 
ideas: They assimilated them wholesale in al¬ 
most every department of adimoistration and in 
every sphere of social life. ^Politically, they 
adopted the system of Persian government- 
division and organiaatioii of the various depart¬ 
ments of the State, their names and functions; the 
entire paraphernalia of Persian monarchy—the 


personality of the Persian King, his seraglio, bis 
slaves, his servants, State ceremonials and aii 
other symbols of. sovereignty. So^slUv* ^hey 
imbibed Persian ideas of social 'K'^asores and 
pastimes and took over from the Persians their 
chase, chess and CA49Mg<9ff(po1o), drinking, music 
and songs, and even their national spring festival 
of Nanroz. Colturally, they -made Persian their 
Court l^guage and took almost all Persian ideas, 
including Ta'bir or the science of interpreting 
dreams. Here we are chiefly concerned with the 
cultural tide of this all-embracing influence.* In a 
nut-shell, Persian language and literature received 
a new lease of life as a result of this change. When, 
after the fall of the Abbftsid KhilAfat, the- SAmE- 
nids established their sway in Transoxiana and 
extended it to TurkisiAn, Isfahan and KhurAsAn, 
Persian superseded Arabic and became the lang¬ 
uage of the court and the country, the TsrUiA-i- 
Tabari, a standard work on IilAmic history, was 
translated into Persian from Arabic by the Vazlr 
of one of the SAmAnids in 946 A.C. and poets litre 


* For •<»>• more details, tee my book oo ‘'Some Cwl- 
tunU Xi/ceti a/ iitalim Bute in India, pp. 6 ff. 
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Rddikl* began to use Persian as their medium of 
expression. The SAmAnid Kings were great 
patrons of Persian language and Jiieraiure, and 
poetry in particular made much progress under 
their patronage. The fall of their dynasty left the 
literary luminaries unremunerated and they flock¬ 
ed eagerly to Ghaznln, the new home of light 
and learning and the new cradle of the sage and 
the scholar. There they were accorded a most 
warm welcome and there they found full scope 
for the display of their talents. It would be im¬ 
possible, even if the author were competent, to 
do full justice to the subject within the scope of 
a small chapter,! Attention is therefore focussed 
on the achievements of some of the most im¬ 
portant scholars and poets who flourished under 
the patronage of Sult&n Mahmdd, contributed 
vastly to Persian literary culture and immortalized 
the name of their Imperial patron. 

The versatile AbQ Rlbln Muhammad bin 
Ahmad, known to history as Al- 
AlberOal berfinl {the foreigner^ comes first 

jo order of importance. He was 


* He received 80/)00 dtrfiamt from « Simtaid Priece 
for ■ morml work. (ff. 290 foot-note). 

t Competent tcboUri like Browne, Sbibll and Asid 
have written volumes on the snbject and the more inquiai- 
tTve readers would find much to quench their thirst for 
kaowledse with in their works entitled A Littntry Hiaiory 
qf Persia, Shir~ul’'Ajam and Sukhan^n-i-PBrat res- 
pectiv^y. The TaMharat-uth-Sku'ara by Amir Daulat 
ShSh alM contains mneb osefal information on the subject, 
chiefly on poetry.. 
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decidedly the most shining star in the firmament 
of Mahmtd's literary world. Asa versatile genios, 
he was un>equal]ed, unapproached and unrivalled. 
Ac once an astronomer, philosopher, geographer, 
mathematician, chronoiogist and a profound 
scholar of Sanskrit, AlberOni's mind was indeed 
“encyclopaedic.” He was brought from his 
native Khwflrizm as a captive, thrown into prison 
and subseqently exiled into HindttstSn on that 
life of travel and tour to which we owe the 
immortal Tahqiq-ma'lil^Hind, which is a veritable 
mine of information about the life and thought of 
contemporary India. He travelled all over India, 
applied bis vigorous intellect to the study of the 
language the HindOs, their arts and sciences, 
their philosophy and literature, their customs and 
traditions, in short, Che entire paraphernalia of their 
civilization, and embodied his observations in a 
book which is a great asset to the study of HindQ 
history and an indispensable source of informa¬ 
tion. The philosophic and scientific spirit that 
animates AlberOnlin the laborious and sympathe¬ 
tic treatment of his subject on an alien culture is 
a complete contrast to the pride and prejudice of 
the narrow-minded scholars of the West and 
serves as an imperishable index to the intel¬ 
lectual character of Isiftm and the catholicity 
of Muslim mind. In return for bis knowledge of 
their customs and traditions, their thoughts and 
ideas, be communicated to the people of India 
the wisdom of the Bagbt^adian school.* His 


* Tk* spirit Of hUlm, Amir 'All. 380; 0. H. /., 194. 
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work on aitronomy, called Al-qdnnn'al-Mas'fidl 
or "tk4 Canon Uaiudicus" after the name of hts 
Imperial patron, SultAn Mas’Od, is a milestone of 
literary research and a monument to bis memory. 
His Tahqiq-mA’hl-Hind* which amply tnani* 
feits the extent to which the Muslim scholars had 
turned the treasures of Greek lore to fruitful pur* 
poses, is an embodiment of well-digested eruditton 
and untiring industry. His another great work, 
which deserves specific mention, is the AtOr 
Baqiya or “the Vestiges of the Pa8t '’t He also 
translated into Arabic the Sanskrit work entitled 
Karanatilaka by Vijayananda, son of Jayflnanda, 
of Benlres, and renamed it Ghurrat-uM'Zijal, 
Besides these master-pieces of literature, he wrote 
many other books on different subjects, such as 
astronomy, mathematics, geography, physics and 
chemistry. 

AbQ Nasr Muhammad bin Muhammad al 
Jabbaral*'Utbl4 was a distinguished 
A)*'Utbi. historian and penman attached to 
the Court of Sultln MahmQd. He 
wrote a history of the reign of his Imperial 


* This wortt has bean tr»astae«i into Eaflish by Dr. 
B.C. SscHsb Qoder lb« title "AlberUM’t India”, The 

orifiBai title of the work it Tahoi^-ma‘lil‘H<Md..,. .and 

aot TdrUh’Uf-Hind or TSrikh~i-Hind, mm wroDfly fiven in 
tome book*, e. 5. ^ D.,p. 1; and Bncyclopadia of 
Is/Sfn, i, 726. 

t This work alto is traiuiated by Dr. E. C. Sachau 
onder the title ‘Th* Chronoloty q/ Ancitmi UatiOHs.' 

t For hit life and work, tectfi-'t/rM in £nay. td hUtm, 
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patron, entitled Kiialful'Yamini or Torikh-i. 
Yamini which, though deficient in dates and 
details, is still an indispensable authority on the 
life and work of Sultan Mahmfid. From literary 
point of view it is very ornate and the author 
seems to have coDc«ntr<rted more on the beauty 
of style and diction than on historical data and 
dates of important events. 

Among others who deserve specific mention 
in this hurried survey were AI* 
Others. .Farabi, the famous philceopher who 
was considered 'a second Aristotle* 
by the Arabs of his day and honoured and prized 
by MahmOd the more since the refusal of bis 
precursor, AbQ *A l! Slg g (Avicenna)* who 
was 'undoubtedly one of the greatest thinkers 
and physicians the world has produced', to join 
his Court; Abdul Malik bin Muhammad bin 
IsmfltI aS'^labl, the learned author of a metrical 
history of Irfin from the earliest times to the 
reign of Sultan MahmOd, called JCuab ft 
Ghtt;^t~i' Abhhltr‘i-l/iulU)i'’ul'F ufs ;t Abul Fazl 
Muhammad bin Hussain al * Baihaql,^ the 


* Ob his re/usal to acc«pt M«hroBd‘s iaviution, h« 
was hontad dowo from plaoo to place till at last bs foaad a 
taf« asylum with one of the Bowaihid niters of Raiy, who 
was a fraat patroa <A Paisiao literature. (L. /f. Ph i, ^ ff-) 
y Originally this work covered four volunies. Of 
them, only the fint two have survived and the other two 
have disappeared. The two that have survived deal with 
the pre-tslimic period and the Prophet Muhammad, 
t Fx his life and work, see Bncf. <if i, 592. 
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repated author of the Uaqomitt-i’AbU Nasr-i- 
Mttthkani,* the Sfajalladaif and a collection 
of important diplomatic correspondence of Suhfln 
Mas’Qd and probably of MabmOd as well, called 
Zitiat-ul‘Kuttab;X Mahmttd-al-Warrftq.theauthor 
of a universal history ending with the year 1018 
A. C.;§ and Hilal bin Mohauio bin Ibrfllilm 
as-Sabr, the author of the Zail TafOrib-ubUniam, 
containing in detail the letters of victory sent by 
the Sultan to the Kballfa of Bagbdad.1 


* This work, oow no longer exuat, contained much 
om/oI i^onnntioD on the reign of Siiltfla MshmOd. m 
ie evident from (he extracts preserved in the Javamf-ul- 
HtkayOi and AtJtr’yl-WuMarO. 

t Thie was a monuroenul work, covering as many as 
3C volnmes. It was a most comprehensive hieiory of the 
Yamici Dynasty (SuHftn Mahmod and his successors), 
beginning from the year 1018 A. C., and coming down to 
1068 A. C. Only the second bsif of the 6th volume and 
volumes 7>9 and a part of the 10th volume, dealing with the j 

reign of Soltin Mas’Od. are preserved and the rest lost. | 

Several ports of this work were known after the names and ' 

titles of the Ghasnawid rulers. For ioilaoce, the port deal¬ 
ing with the reign of Mahmod was named TSrIAA-i-VominI 
after hit title (Yamio-ud-Daulah) and that dealing with the , 

reign of Mas’Od was called T3riUfi-Mat'a^ after hie name. ; 

The TSHAA-i-Vominl is a moet valuable work and its 
importance Uet in the fact that it was based on original 
State papers and a diary which its anther used to keep. 

t This work too hat been lost. {M. G., 2). ^ 

«r. If.. 317. Alw tee M. G.. 3. ; 

1 A port of this chronicis, oovering an accotmt of . 

three years (390-2 A. H.), has surviv^. It has been j 

published by Professor D. S. Margoliouth ,in the third 
volume of the Tajdrib-tii-Umatn of AbO ’All Ahmad bin 
Mshamn^ Mislmwaib. 
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As many as four hundred poets, with 'Unsarl 
„ . . poet-iaureate, were in coni.’ 

poJuT/th* attendance at the Ghaanawid 

Gliaxntwid Court, which, as such, was renowned 
Court a** over Asia.* Their official duty 

was to sin|: the praises of the SalUn 
who, with all the stinginess attributed to him,t 
was exceedingly liberal in appreciating and reward* 
ing the literary merits of these poeu. Ghazairl 
RazI, a poet from Raly, received 14,000 dirhamt 
for a qasida feulogium) which cheered up the 
Saltan In the august assembly;^ whereas the poet* 
laureate's mouth n^as thrice filled with pearls for 
an unpremeditated gita’ (fragment).§ 


Among the Persian poets who flourished at 
Mahmud's Court under his liberal 
Firdausi patronage and shed gleams on his 
glorious reign, the first place is 
assigned by almost unanimoos consent to Fir* 
dausi, the immortal Homer of the East and the 
celebrated author of the Shahmtmah, though his 
stay at the Imperial Court was very short.1| One 
of the most marvellous achievements of Persian 
literature and by far the grandest production of 
the age, this epic poem is still admired for the 
kindling spirit that fires some passages, the 

• r. S.. : sod T. F., {. 39. 

t Sst Chsptsr VI. 
t 3*. S., 33 ; aad r. P., i. 39. 
fi C. M., 63; and T. S., 33. 

1 Vidt infra, w. 130 ff. 
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delicacy and tenderness that characterize others 
and the Homeric simpltcity that pervades most 
of it. The most striking feature of the book 
was the absence of Arabic words and phrases, 
but it has undergone so many changes and 
suffered to much in diction that it is now cons* 
picuotts for the absence of this feature. The 
constructive genius of Firdausi achieved victories 
far more enduring than those of his master. The 
Ghaznawid Empire built by the latter crumbled 
to dust a decade after his death, but the 
ShahnUmah, the crowning achievement of 
Firdausi, will Jive for ever as a monument to his 
memory. 

*Un8arI,* the scientist, philosopher, linguist 
and, with the possible exception of 
’Uotarl Firdausi, ti)e greatest genius of 
the age, next engages our attention. 
He rruy be mentiorted as the b^t instance of a 
man raised to honour and affluence /or literary 
merits alone His extemporaneous effusions, his 
odes and encomiums, bis voluptuous metaphors 
and, above all, his pure and powerful diedon, 
exquisitely polished and extremely ehairming, 
assign him a place second only to .that of 
Firdausi in the history of Persiao poetry. He 
versified the victories and conquests of Sultan 
MahmOd, and this part of his work is very useful 
for historical purposes. In recognition of bis 
services and in ap|x^eciation of his merits, be was 


* H(i /ttil Dsme was Hasao bin Abiaad. 
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honoured with the title of Ualak^utft-Shuara 
(poet^lsureate) and entrusted with the work of 
looking through the poetical compositions of alt 
the accomplished poets of the kingdom before 
being submitted to the Sultan. This enhanced 
bis prestige and indaence and also raised him to 
honour and title. He left behind a divan of 
about 80,000 verses.* 

Among other poets who flocked to Ghaanin 
and flourished at the Imperial Court, 
Other posts, the most distinguished were Daqlql, 
who had first undertaken th^ stopen' 
doua task of writing the Shahnamak and had 
composed mure or less 1,000 verses; Ghazairi 
KazI, to whom a reference has already Ixen made; 
AsadI TflsI, the honoured teacher of Firdausi, 
who is said to have completed the Shakndmah 
by contributing as many as 4,000 verses; 'Asjadl 
MarvI, Farrukht TirmizI and MinOchihr Balkhl.t 

The preceding account, though exceptionally 
brief and perfunctory, is, however, 
Critidsm enough to convey the idea that the 
of posts. jigg Soltan M abmhd was an age] 
of literary efflorescence when poetry in particujarj| 
progressed by leaps and bounds. Some of the 
poets attached to the Ghaznawid Court, espe> 
cially those referred to above, were renowned all 


* Vid4 T. S., Tah^a-i-Awal. 

t For • detaiUd accoont of thoM and niaey oth«r 
poets, see IM., L. H. P., i aod U ; 7 . P., i, 38-39; S. P. L.; 
T. S.; aod 5. A., VoL I. 
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over Asia and their presence at Ghaanin, highly 
prized by the Sultan, was responsible for raising 
the reputation of the Imperial patron to the 
highest water*mark. It is true that mystic ideas 
had not yet gained a wide currency and the 
Ghazal bad not yet been inrented; and that the 
poetry, though brillianti was not deep, yet the 
Ghaznawid poets possessed, in spite of their 
short'Comings, a certain amount of freshness and 
candour which the succeeding generations of poets 
have frequently lacked.* 

a man of culture and refinement, endowed 
with an intuitive love of learning and 
loullectual an instinctive admiration for every 
lastitutwD*. jjjjjjg jjjjj ja b^utiful in art and 
literature, MahmQd’s magnanimity was not con* 
fined to literary sphere alone, but also found a 
most suitable expression in the establishment 
of such intellectual institutions m maktabs and 
madrasa/i8, mosques and monasteries, museums 
and libraries. He founded the celebrated 
"Celestial Bride*'—a mosque of malchleei b«aacy 
and grandeur—, built of marble and granite, 
at bis capital and furnished with gold and 
silver lamps, candelabras, precious ornaments 
and costly carpets. This magnificent mosque 
was IQ that age wonder of the east’* 
—a sobrequet which it richly deserved.t In the 
vicinity of this sacred structure the Sultan 

• See L, H. t, li; S. A i; ud S. P. L. 

t r. P.. i. 30: sod H. /.. 292. 
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established a big aaiveraity and provided it with 
a vast litMrary and a fine museum. The library 
was stocked with numerous literary treasures in 
various languages and the museum enriched with 
invaluable antiquities. The mosque was surrounded 
by as many as 3,000 quarters, meant for the 
residence of teachers and students of the uni* 
versity. The teachers were paid regular salaries 
and the students were granted stipends and scho' 
larships from the State funds and the income 
of the mosque and its endowments.* 


Sultfln MahmOd had a fine taste for archi* 

Architecture. <>[ 

money on the construction of 
magnificent monuments with a view to beautify 
his beloved Gbaznin. He imported distinguished 
architects from distant countries and employed 
them in giving a suitable expression to bis archi* 
tectura) designs. His example was followed 
by his nobles who vied with one another and 
even emulated their king in erecting superb 
edifices. The result was that Gbaznin became a 
nucleons of Islamic architecture in Central Asia.t 


Among the public works of a vast and varied 
description erected under the 
instructions of Sultan Mahmod 


Pablic Works. 


* TaHkh.i lhH KfulkaH. a, 86; T.F.. i, JO; sod H. /.. 290. 
t T. P., i, 30; Indian as wall as Pcraisa architsctuia 
tosether net ooa to the exctusion of (he ocher 
''Stems to hsva influenced MahmOd’s tastes for archi* 
tectore. (Vul4 C. H. /., iii, 3741. 
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majr-be mentioned aquedueta, reservoirs, cisterns, 
porches, bridges and dams. The most prominent 
of all these were a market at Baikh, a bridge over 
the Oxus and the Band*i*Sultan across the river 
Nawar, about eighteen miles north of Ghaznin. 
Of these, only the last*namsd has snrvlved and 
that too, though still in use, is much damaged.* 


Unfortunately, however, the Ghazntn of 
^ these days is a complete contrast 
Ghaznin of the days of 
SultSn Mahmhd. Once the histo¬ 
ric capital of the great Ghaznawid Empire and 
the cradle of IslAmic culture, it is now a eollec* 
tioQ of kacha houses, wearing the appearance 
of an ordinary Afgkko town of limited population. 
So complete in fact seems to have Ixen the 
spoliation to which it was subjected by ’Ala*ad- 
Olo Hussain, surnamed Jahonso* or "world- 
burner", and later vandals that nothing but the 
tombs of a few kings, two towers of victory 
-~one built by Mahmhd and the other by his 
SOD, Mas’Qd—. and the shrines of saints and 
savants have survived to give us an idea not 
so much of the glory that was Ghaznin as of 
the misfortunes that befell it.t 


* Sm Chaani is B. B.; H. I. B. A., 49f-97; tad 

U. 0., m. 

t For some detsiU ob the srehttectuni remalaa at 
Gbazoln, i«e my article oader the caption “imprMMt’ons 
Ghaarntn” in C. S M. O., Lahore, dated the let Septem- 
twr, 1938. Aleo see H. I. B. A., 49+-97; C. H. /., Hi., 574-75, 
AoiB.B. 
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The tomb of Amir Suboktigln is sitaated 
near the modern town of Ghaanln 
Tofsbs of Sabuk* OQ the Kabul'GbaznIn Road. 
Urn Mahmod, ^hite marble and 

& 3 other kings, ^ beautiful dome 

over it. Its epitaph is in KoSe characters.* The 
RauMah (tomb) of Sultan Mahmfld is farther 
up on an elevation, having a modest garden 
aroand it.t It is also built of white marble 
and is crowned with a newly constructed dome. 
Ill epitaph is in Kfihc script, invoking the mercy 
of God on the noblest Amir, the greatest king 
the LfOrd of Church and State, Abul Qflsim 
MahraOd 6m Subuktiglo. The outer gate, with 
a long corridor to the right, opening into the 
enclosure, seems to be a later addition. The 
doors that formerly adorned the tomb are now 
to be seen in the Agra Fort, where they were 
removed by the British in 184^ A. C. They 


* This tocob is QOt mantionod by any modara writer. 
Even Sir J. Marshall, Dr. J. Pergusson and Dr. M. Nlzim 
art silent about it. All that they have said about la their 
works are the tombs of MabroUd and Mas'od and the two 
towsrs of victory. None of the ootabilia other than these 
finds place in any modem work known to me. Even the 
Bney^opadia Qritannica does not go beyond reforring 
to the above tnentionad tombe and towers. The little that 
is menUoned sbont these too seems to be based on hear* 
ssy reports and is therefore full of mistakes and inacenra* 
cies. Compare it with my account in '‘imprtationt of 
GhaMntn", which is based on persoosl observstiou, and 
mark tbe mistakes. 

t The viUsge that has sprang up round the tomb is 
known as Raozah-i-Soltlo. 
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are made of deodar wood, richly carved and 
containing beaucifol inscriptiona in Kofic script.* 
The tombs of three other kings, vis., Abdar 
Razzaq, Abdul Fateh and UlQghbeg, are also 
situated in the same neighbourhood. They 
are crowned with a common dome. The names 
of the three kings are inscribed on a tile of 
white marble, which is fixed in a wall of the 
donned structure, Both the tombs and the dome 
are in a dilapidated state.f 


* Mas’od had ntiiad e besutifuJ TnaasoJeam over 
(bU tomb axxl created vut endowments for Its maintenance 
(r. M., 310). The tomb was held in such esteem ^ 
the people that even the ‘world<iecendiary', 'AJl-ud.Dln 
Hussain, did not iacltMle it in the wholesale destruction 
of Ghaxnln ordered by him. "His tomb hat however, 
suffered from the ravages of his Muslim admirers, who 
for ages have resorted to it for the par|>ose of seekina 
divine grace and have carried away to their homes 
fragmanls of wood or handfuls of earth as ke«p.sakes; 
ftom the sacrilege of the savage hordes of HuiflgO KtULn; 
and in more recent times, from the misguided enthusiasm 
of Lord Ellenborough, who, believing that its gales were 
those of the temple of Somnsth, order^ them to ^ removed 
and brought buk to India." (U.O., 124, foot«note). 
"Once a grand edifice", the tomb became a cluster ^ 
"dilapidated mins" later on and has been repeired and 
reuovated by the Af{l|<n Government only recently. It 
it no longer in "dilapidated ruins”, as stated ^ Dr. M. 
NAzim. (itf. 0., 167 simI 124, f. a.). 

The legend that the gates of the tomb had been taken 
away by MabmOd from Somndth is devoid of historical 
foundation and is fantaaticalJy absurd. {HJ B. A., 496. f. a.). 

t Some scholars have omitted these tombs and men. 
tiooed those of Mas’OdaodlbrAhlm, which I could not trace 
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j The two Towers of Victory, referred to 
_ above, stand on the I^bul'Ghaznln 

Road, just in front of the Tomb 
ol Vctonr. Sobuktista. About tix do- 

cades ago they were quite intact and at that 
time they were double'Storied, the upper stories 
being round and the lower starahaped, both 
together rising to a height of about 140 feeL 
The upper stories have since fallen and tin>roof8 
and square'bases have been added—the former 
to protect the structures against ravages of rain 
and snow and the latter to prevent It from 
falling down^ The steps leading to the tops 
are so badly broken as to form a winding steep 
sl^, rendering ascent to the tops not only 
difficult bat also dangerous. At present there 
are no inscriptions either inside or outside the 
towers. Those showing whcm they were built 
by must have, therefore, been either on the 
upper stories which have fallen or at the bottoms 
to which new bases have been added. Both the 
Minars are identical in form, size and construction, 
and display exquisite designs in terra-cotta. They 
are fair prototypes of the Qutb Minor of Delhi.* j 


even after penUtent inquiries from local xvidet during my 
visit to Ghaanta (1938). I have not yet been able to verify 
th .0 identity of the said three kiags. 

I Dr. M. Nisim seems to have based bis account of 
these two Towers of Victory and the Tomb of SuIiSa 
Mahmud on the incomplete and inaccurate accouate of Dr. 
J. Fergosson and Sir J. Marshall and heace repeated their 
errors in bis scholarly oipaofraph oa Mahmtta qf Chatua. 
(pp. 124. f. a. and 167). ] 
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Quite close to the city is a cluster of tombs 
surrounded by orchards and vine* 
Sbriees. yards. The most prominent of 
these tombs are those of Ramzan bin 
Yfituf alias Shah RQm» Majdfid* alias Hakim 
^nai and Khaqanlt—all lying side by side under 
a common dome which is a later addition. 
Sa'di’s famous poem in Arabic, extolling the 
virtues of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, 
is inscribed on the tomb Sanll.^ Among 
numerous other tombs that are interspersed in 
the valley may be mentioned those of Bahlol 
Dana, SharoS'uW'Arifln, Jam-i-AuIiya and Shaikh 
'Attar. Most of the shrines that have survived 
have lost all marks of recognition and cannot be 
identiBed at this distant date.§ 


* The lull same of this fsnotis po6t.phi]o«oph«r 
ws$ Abol Hajd MajdOd bin Adam al-SanSL (7. 5.), 

t His foil same was Abol FozalS AfzaI>ud>Du 
KhSqSiU (7. S.). 

t Tba opulDf vtrsas of this poam are 

d f ^ . al 

I It may b« ootod here that the Afg^Sa Govsni* 
meet is deeply iotereated in the preservation of tbeae 
sacred remains and relics of the pest and its interest has 
found a most suitable expression in the repairs and reno* 
vation of architectoral rcntains lying scattered all over 
Afg^oistio. 
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SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT-V 

SOME LEGENDS ABOUT HIM 

A number of anecdotes are afloat about Snltfln 
MahmQd’s career and character. 
iBtrodoctory. Few of them have yet been subjected 
to the rigours of criticism and the 
result is that they are freely quoted by competent 
scholars as well as by mediocres to illustrate 
certain traits of MahmQd’s character.* Of there, 
the four roost famous legends that have gained a 
wide currency and given birth to a series of wild 
charges against MahmQd are those about Firdausi, 
AyQz, the idol of Somnath and the two Dabish- 
llms. Here it is proposed to take up these four 
legends, to scrutinize them at some length and to 
examine their sources, because they are respon* 
sible for giving a wide vogue to some curious 
notions about MahmOd’s character and work. 


* Dr. M. Nlzim has dealt with tome of these atorie* 
sod tried to expose their spariouencsa in bis learned roooofpsph 
oa HahmOd <tf Ghasna (pp.' 219 ff.). but about Firdausi uid 
Ayiz he >i«« contented himself by drawing the attention 
of his reader to the articles of Professor M. Khln Shlifnl 
in the "UrdS" (quarterly journal) aboot MahmM’s reiations 
with Firdsoil and characterizing Mahmud’s attachment’’ 
to Ay*z as based on lstter’s'‘extraordinary devotion” and not 
on “good looks” despite the fact that both these stories 
have dons much barm to the reputatwn of his hem. 
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We take the legend of Firdausi firsL It is 
to the effect that this famooB poet 
Lef«ad,ol was cotntnissioDcd by Soliln Mah* 
FirdaoiL mOd for writing the HhuhrUtmah 
(Book of Kings) in poetry and promised a gold 
dirt^ for each verse composed; that when the 
ereat epic was completed the SultAn paid the 
^t in silver instead of the promised gold ; that 
the poet refused to accept the baser metal, re¬ 
tired from the Imperial Court in disgust and 
compoeed a satire against his niggardly patron; 
that sometime later the Sultan repented of his 
cavil and sent more than the promised money to 
Firdausi; that the poet was no longer in the 
land of the living at that time; and that the 
poet had a daughter whom the money was offered 
but she refused to accept it. Taking their 
cue from this story and the satire, some stupid 
scholars have gone even so far as to declare that 
Mahmfid “was a bastard” and others, ». g. Sir 
W. Haig, have contented themselves with the 
statement that he was "the son of a concubine and 
not a regularly married wife”, while all are 
almost invariably agreed on the charge of avarice 


Professor U. Hsblb has also written a book on Mahmud, 
bat he has qaietly paued over these storiea. In a fooi*note 
is. U. 0.. 62) ha has referred to the articles of Professor 
Shlriai. There is, thus, no work in English in which these 
stories have been subjected to a critical examioaiiOD. 1 
have, therefore, thought it proper to devote some space to 
them. I may add here that I have not had the opportunity 
of reeding Professor SbiriInVs articles despite souodiag all 
possible sources. 
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and breach of promise against him. 

Almost all the available sources of this 
story are materially discrepant and 
1. loforovAtioa contradictory. They differ in almost 
Coottadlctory. details; Even the name, nati¬ 
vity, parentage, dates of birth and death of Fir¬ 
dausi as well as of commencement and comple¬ 
tion of the Hhohnitmah by him, his age and 
education, his life and religious beliefs, nay the 
number of verses that the Shohnumah contained» 
the circumstances that surrounded Firdausi’s 
access to the Imperial Court and presentation of 
the book as well as Mahmfid’s order to wnte 
that book and his perfidy and final repentance 
are differently given in different accounts. In 
the presence of such a confused mass of con¬ 
flicting and contradictory evidence it is wholly 
unsafe to accep>t the story at its face value. 


2. Sources: 
BMODdary 
& devoid of 
authority. 


Secondly, there is absolutely no referenw to 
the story in the chronicles of the 
contemporary Persian and Arab 
historians who have left behind de¬ 
tailed accounts of the reign of Sultan 
Mahmcd. The Persian historian, 
’Aim, who was a contemporary of Sultan Mah- 
mod, says nothing about it. The celebrated 

author of the A fWnd o Ualakum Mtn Maqaia 

MagbUl, another contemporary critic of Mahmftd, 
who was so unsparing and even unnecessarily 


V»* *1. F., 34 ff.; and U, 129 ff. 
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extravagant in his criticism that he must have 
fully exploited the story and the satire only if they 
had been correct and current in his times, makes 
no mention of it. In short, the whole of the con* 
temporary historical literature is silent on the 
subject and no writer of that age has even alluded 
to it How, it may then be asked, did the story 
originate and gain currency subsequently 7 The 
story first appears in the Chahar iiaqaUi, where 
it is not based on any authority.* It is from 
this solitary source that the story must have been 
reproduced in the subsequent literature. It is 
necessary to note here that the book just referred 
to was written by Nizdml ai*'ArQzI, a coort'poet 
of the GhOrids. about 150 years after the death of 
Sultan Mahmod and the probability is that it was 
concocted by him in order to please his patrons, 
the GbOrids, between whom and the Ghaznawids 
existed a bitter enmity; or if it was not his work, 
it might have been incorporated in his book later 
on, for the literature of that age and of the age 
that followed is not entirely unmixed and 
iotactf Again, the Chahar Uaqala is full of 
historical mistakes and mis-statement of facts-t 


• C. 72, ff. 

t Tha Diw9n’i’HltfiM, the GttiittSn and the KulUylH- 
i-Shamg Tahrt* »i« the initancos in point. One reason 
for the chsngea in the books of those times, as apart from 
malidoas intentioDi, is that literatnre anfferad anormoualy 
during the tumultuous times that followed the death of 
Mahmfld. Changes such as wa hava coma across may 
have crept in while the books were rewritten. 

: Vide a. F., 27, ff, 
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At present there are several tiSS. of this book 
and they are all full of material discrepancies. 
Even the authorship of the book is a subject of 
controversy*. It is therefore unsafe to place 
implicit reliance on what is stated In it and is 
not supported by other sources. Yet again, the 
language and style of the story of 'Mahmud and 
Firdausi' are quite different from those of the 
other contents of the book {Ckahor Magala), so 
much so that they cannot be attributed to one and 
the same author. Anyone acquainted with Persian 
language and literature will easily discover the 
difference and find that the lango^e and style in 
which the story is written are far inferior to those 
of the book in general.t Almost everywhere in 
the book Mahmud's name is mentioned with res¬ 
pect but not so in the story- The absence of the 
story in the literature of a period no less than a 
century and a half also shows that It is a later 
fabrication. The story itself is not free from flaws. 
For instance: NizSmI al-’ArdzI, the author of the 
ChakOr Uaqala, informs us that Firdausi was a 
man of means and lived a comfortable lif«>t 
while Firdausi himself complains of his poverty.§ 
At another place in the same story al-'ArCizl says 


• M. P, 24. 
t Ibid., 32-3. 
t C. M., 77. 

I Tho relev&Dt verses ire :• 

us —^ti 
V *iUj . ^ ^ ),» 
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that on his way back from HindO^tln Mahmod 
was reminded of the fate of poor Firdausi, whose 
work had not been duly appreci^ed and who had 
left the Imperial Coort in utter disappointment; 
that MahmQd asked one of his servants to 
remind him of it at Ghaznin and he would do 
something for the poet; that on reaching Ghaznin 
the SolUn was reminded of Firdausi, where¬ 
upon he sent indigo worth 60,000 dinars to the 
poet; and that the indigo was taken to him from 
one gate of the city while his corpse was being 
taken to the graveyard from another.* Obvi¬ 
ously this e(Mode relates to the time of Firdausi's 
death, which took place in 411 A. H. One 
may therefore say that in the year 411 A. H. 
MahmQd was coming back from HindQsian. 
But there is nothing to corroborate this and we 
know for cenain that MahmQd undertook no 
expedition against India in the year 411 A. H. 
In the same story NizQml al-’ArQzI says that 
he Visited the Totnb of Firdausi in 510 A. H., 
but does not say that he was told anything about 
the story.t According to his own statement, 
he visited Nishapur in 540 A. H., «. e., thirty 
years after visiting Firdausi's Tomb, and re* 
eeived details of it from Amir Ma’zl4 This 
is incredible, for if the story had been correct or 
current in those days, the Mujavar (man in 
charge) of Firdausi’s Tomb must have known it 


♦ C. If., 81-82. 
t IM., p. 82. 
t IM., p. 81. 
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and told it to aU'ArOzl, as is tho usual practice. 
Evidently the story was fabricated later on. 


(3) Wu Fir¬ 
dausi appoint¬ 
ed by MahmOd 
to write the 
SASAnSmdA ? 


Thirdly it it a question whether the ShahnO' 
mah was undertaken by Firdausi at 
the irtstance of Sultan Mahtnhd. 
According to Firdausi, the ShahnC’ 
mdA was completed in 400 A. H. 
(slOlO A. CO and it took him 30 or 
35 years to complete it>* Prom this 
we infer that the work was started in (400—30=) 
370 A.H.(-880 A. C.) or (400-35-) 365 A. H. 
(=975 A. C ),». it was started (388-370=) 18 
years or (388-365-) 23 years before MahmQd’s 
accession, which took place in 388 A. H. The 
conclusion therefore is that Firdausi was not 


appointed by MahmQd for writing the Shah- 
naotah. This conclusion is confirmed by other 
considerations also: MahmOd's reign extended 
over 33 years and the composition of the Shahna- 
mah took 35 years. Therefore, the work was 
started either 2 years before Mahmud's accession 


* The verses showlne that the SAdAnSmaA was 
oorapleted in 400 A. H. ere :t 

The verses showing that it was completed in 35 years are :• 
fi ^ jl ^ ) JU ^ 

- I,- ^ ^,>|j jby ^ 

The verses showing that it was completed in 30 vssrs are: 
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or 2 years afeer hit death. In one case it was not 
ondeitaken at MahmQd’s orders and in the other 
cate it was not completed and presented to him 
daring his lifetime. As the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the fact that the Shahnomah 
was presented at the Court of MahmQd, one 
cannot resist the alternate conclusion that it was 
nndertakeo by Firdausi on his own account and 
not at the request of Mabmad. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that the Shahnamah was 
written under MabmOd’s orders and assuming 
also that it was started from the very date of 
of his accession (388 A. H.), it was then com¬ 
pleted in (388+35423 A. H. This would 
mean that it was completed (423—420=) 3 
years after Mahmhd’sdeathand(423—4ll«) 12 
years or (423—417—) 6 years after Firdausi's 
death, 411 A. H. and 417 A. H. being the 
two dates of his death mentioned in the 
Skahnamah. This also is impossible. Again, 
there is a verse in the Shahnamah which means 
that the author, after completing the work, kept 
it with him for 20 years in order to find a suit* 
able patron for it* Adding this period of 20 
years to that of 35 years, during which the work 
was completed, and subtracting the whole (20 + 35 
= 55) from 400, the year when it was completed, 
we get (400—55«) 346 A.H. as the date of com¬ 
mencing it. In other words, the book was started 
(388—345 — )43 years before Mahmod's accession 


* The verse reierred to above (s 
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or (361—345 •) 16 year* before his birth, the 
years 388 A. H. and A. H. being his daces 
of accession and birth respectively* If we accept 
the period spent in the writing of the Sk^hnumah 
as 30 years, then according to the above calcula* 
cions, it was started 38 years before Mahmtid’s 
accession and 11 yws before his birth. This 
too is absurd. And, if 389 A- H * is accepted as 
Che correct date of completion of the SiuthnOfruzh^ 
then according to the above calculations, it was 
started in (389—50-) 339 A. H(388— 339 -) 
49 years before JIahmQd*s accession (388) or 
(361—339=,) 22 years before his birth. Here the 
period of complenon of the Shahnomah is taken 
to be 30 yeara If it is taken to be 35 years, 
then according to the above calculations, the 
writing of the Shohnomah was undertaken 43 
years before MahmOd’s accession and 17 years 
before his birth. This is no less absurd. Other 
dates of completion of the book are 371, 384, 
391 .A. H. and the periods during which it was 
completed are 6, 13, 15 and 25. The results will 
be more discouraging if the date of starting the 
Shahndmah is worked oat on their basis according 
to the above calculations. Furthermore, Firdausi 
ttys that bis age was about 80 in the year 400 
A. H.t That is to say, he was born in (400— 


* This is sccordiog to the v«ru 

1.>^ otlAi) J'* .JU 

t At th« esd of the SUtAnSmiA, which was completed 
io 400 A* H., Pirdsaei ssys 
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80o} 320 A. H. He also states that he com¬ 
pleted the S}uthnaiMh tn 371* A. H., that it took 
him S5 years to complete it, and chat he kept it 
with himself for 20 years after completing it 
Dedactin^'from h?! a period of (354'20<*}55 
years we get (371—55 «) 316 A. H., as the date 
when the SAtsAndnsdft was started. In other words, 
the book was started (320—316=) 4 years before 
his birth f320 A. H.). If we take 30 years as 
the time occupied in the writing of the Shahna- 
mah, then according to the above calculations, 
he started writing the book in (371—50=) 321 
A. H., i. 4 . as soon as he was born. According 
to Firdausi himself, he was about 80 in 4iX) A.H. 
when the ShaJmdmah was completed. That U to 
say, he was 79 years old at that time. According 
to 'Allama Shiblt, Firdausi did not live longer 
than four years aher the completion of the Shah- 
namah.i His age may, therefore, be said to have 
been (794-4=) 83 years. According to a state’ 
ment, Firdausi's arrival at the Imperial Court is 
proved to have been at the age of 85. 1 This 
would mean that Firdausi visited the Court 2 
years after his death. A further corroboration of 
what is seated above is found in the verses of 
the Shahnamah which mean that Firdausi com¬ 
menced the work at Tds where he was provided 
with Che historical material for the work in the 


• H. F., 6S. 
t S. Ah i, lOS. 
I U. F., 78. 
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form of a book called PastQn'i^omah*\}y toti* 
mate friend of his, named Muhammad Lathkart. 
Aj^ain, while Firdausi was writing the SlUiJinih 
he enjoyed the patronage of AbQ Maostir, 
Hussain bin Qatib and Arslan EhlR, the 
governors of TOs.t Why should he receive 
the patronage of these persons when he had 
already found a patron in Mahm&d ? It is 
quite obvious that he had not yet seen Mahmfid 
what to say of his appointment by him for writ* 
ing the book. Furthermore, the first edition of 
the book is said to have been completed in 369 A. 
H. and dedicated to a certain notable of Khalan* 
ian (in Isfahan), named Ahmad btn Muhammad 
Mn Abl Bakr al'Isfabanl.} If the Shaknamah had 
been written at the request of Sultan MahmQd, it 
would not have been dedicated to Ahmad in ^9 
A. H. before its presentation to MahmPd. Fir* 
dausi is stated to have visited MahmDd’s Court 


* Th* rvlevaat verses sre : 

^ oil yj' 

) 3)*-W‘Ol'*l*>^/<oS ^ 

W-ijjil ,? - y/'wCoy 

t a. F., 67: L-MJ*., ii, 133. t The relsvaot verm are >-> 
)ljl' >jl ^ jr? *>1^ - ,1 

f'f * ' »=*-/> pb yj b j 

0;riu*» )\ ji f’iij* Ui5l.>A 

ss^kf f,0 Ji r* ' 
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at the afi'e of 85, i. jost before his death, then 
who worked at the Shohnatnah for 30 or 95 
years, if we suppose that it was undertaken at the 
iniunce of Mahmfid, and how could it be prre- 
sented at the Ghaznawld Court during the life* 
time of Mahmbd ? Obviously there was no 
question of appointment and hence no question 
of promise, perfidy and repentance, rintlly, 
the author of the Chahar Magala, which is the 
first source of information, does not say that 
Mahm&d had appointed Firdausi for writing the 
ShaHnamih. Later writers, who have made 
further embellishments on the story, have made 
this addition without citing any authority and 
hence cannot be believed to have told the truth. 
When the Shahnamah was presented to MahmOd, 
be is said to have asked his courtiers what re* 
ward he should give to its author.* If Mahmfid 
had appointed Firdausi to do that work and 
made a promise regarding his remuneration, he 
would not have put such a question to his conr* 
tiers. Moreover, Firdausi never referred to bis 
appointment by MahmQd for writing the Shohna- 
mah or to MahmUd's promise and perfidy when 
he explained his case to the ruler of Taoaristan 
and Amir Abul MusafTar Nasr, the brother of 
Sultan Mahmfid. Finally, the task of writing the 
Shahnotnah was first undertaken by Daqlql who 
is said to have composed as many as 1,000 verses 
before he left the task.f If this is correct, the 


• C.79. 
t T. P., i, 39. 
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Story of Firdausi's appointment and IfahmOd's 
promise and perfidy falls to the ground. 

Fourthly, the ShJthtustnah has suffered a great 
, . deal and undergone many changes 

’*^8 completed. In the 
authorship of the 
whole of the Shohnamah, as it has 
comedown to os,cannot be attributed to Firdausi 
alone, for two other poets of distinction have 
contributed a goodly number of verses to it. 
According to the Ta*kara-i‘Hafi Aqlim and the 
Majma'ul'Futaha, it contains t,0(M veri>es of 
Daqlqlf—a fact which Firdausi frankly admits 
and acknowledges (he contribution with thanks.^ 
According to Perishta, the Shahnamah was 
completed by AsadI TusI who contributed 4,000 
verses.§ The .4(!is/iA<zdtf*i*AMr also corroboiates 
the above version in all details.^ Professor Browne 
says that it was the second edition of the Shak^ 
namak which was presented at the Court of Mah* 
mQd.{[ This it quite consistent with the testimony 
adduced above. If this is correct, the story of 
TtfahmOd’s appointment of Firdausi, promise of 


• SiJf„ 45 If. 

t Pftrlshta sbo soppetts this. (Sm TJf., i, 62). 
t The verse* embodying this fact are:— 

/i)} b> r > ;ih ^ ^>3 

•-rirtr- Jj V ’ 3 

I TJ?., i, 61. 

1 L. H. P., ii, 141. 

I Si. P.. 44 IT., aad 65 ff. 
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a dinar for each verse and perfidy loses aJi force 
of reality and takes the form of fiction. Secondly, 
Firdausi’s mastery of the Persian language was 
universally acknowledged and be always express* 
ed himself in Persian without invoking the aid 
of the Arabic language ; and hence the most im* 
portant and distinctive feature of the Shahnamah 
was the absence of Arabic words. But the existing 
MSS. of the book are free from this convention, 
for they contain a number of Arabic words and 
phrases. At present there are many MSS- of the 
Shahnamah and, though the book is universally 
believed to contain 60,000 verses, no two of the 
existing MSS. contain the same number of verses, 
That written by Muhammad Khan Qaxwinl 
contains 42,000 verses, others have more than 
this and the one written in 810 A. H., i. «. 410 
years after the completion of the bock and is 
perhaps the oldest of all that have survived, con¬ 
tains as many as 87, 9U verses, of which 7,000 
are in praise of Baghdad. Why so many verses 
in praise of Baghdad and not Ghaznln is an 
objection which, like many others, need not be 
dilated upon here. Suffice it to say here that the 
presence of so many MSS., containing different 
number of verses and different accounts, renders 
the authenticity as well as authorship of the 
book highly apocryphal. Again there are many 
historical mistakes in the Shohnotnah as it has 
come down to us, «.g., Parichehra is spoken of 
as the grand-daughter of Iraj, whereas in fact 
she was bis daughter; the murderers of Darfl are 
stated to have been two Wosjrs, named Nasarand 
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Haloaar, though in fact they were two soldiers of 
Hamadan.* There are a large number of 
discrepancies and even contradictions in all the 
the existing MSS. of the book.t Furthermore, 
there are serious literary and poetical defects 
which cannot escape the notice of anyone con* 
versant with Persian language and literature.t 
These are defeca and drawbacks which cannot 
be attributed to such a competent poet and well* 
informed scholar as Firdausi. Such, in short, is 
the extent of changes which the Shahnamah has 
undergone that AllAma Lutf ’All Azar has good 
grounds to doubt if it still retains any verses of 
PirdaosI at all. Under the circumstances, it is 
not safe to hold him responsible for the whole 
book as we have it or to say that it was written 
by him at the instance and under the patronage of 
SultSn MahmQd.§ And, whatever the merits and 


• Vid4M. P.,50. 

t IM.. pp. 56 U. 

I JM.,pp. 51*55. 

i It appear! to me that the story of the famous Arabian 
poet, called Lnbaid ’Arnri and Amir MuAsriya was 
moulded into that o( ‘Mahmud and Firdausi' by some 
iofenim write^ with necessary chansea, and fathered on 
Niztmi al-ArUzL Khalifa *Umar had granted a monthly 
allowance of 300 dirhattiM to Lnbaid 'Amrl for his poetic 
talents. This monthly allowmnce was increased by 100 
dirhamM by the sucoseding Khalifas, ’Usmtn and 'All. 
When Muiwiya became Khalifa, he diminished the 
alloiwce, which the poet refused to accept. Later, the 
Khalifa repeoted of his act. increased the abowanca and 
sent the arrears to the poet. It is stated that the money 
reached the place of the poet, when bis dead body was 
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8hort*coining8 of the present ShJthnamah, there is 
no doobt that it is a book of poetry and cannot 
therefore be free from exaggeration; and we 
cannot arrive at correct conclusions as long as 
due allowance is not made for this element. 
If MahmOd did not live up to his words on 
account of his miserliocas, .as alleged, why did he 
repent and send the promised amount with other 
presents to the poet after he had left the Imperial 
Court and composed a roost trenchant satire on 
the Sultan? The satire would have enraged the 
Sultan and furnished a.castt.t btlU for wreaking 
a vengeance on him. Far from repenting and 
jiewarding him, Mahmod must have hunted him 
down and impaled him without compassion if be 
bid in fact written that satire. 

Let 08 now lorn lo-the satire and see if it 
was really written by Firdausi. As 
The Sstiie. jjjg cumulative evidence 

adduced above, there are other considerations 
that confirm our doubm, so much so that we 
cahrtbt attribute iu authorship to that poet. 
We learn from the Cfuihar Maqala. which is the 
only source drawn upon by later writers about 
the legend 6f ^Mahmud and Firdausi' and the 
‘sattfs’that originally the satire consisted of lOO 
▼erses and that all of them, except six, wore 
destroyed by the King of Tabaristan with bis 


esfrisd to th* fravtjvd. The deceased bad a daoch* 
ter, to whom the amonnt was given, bot she refused to 
accept it (See tianslatoi's note in I.K., II, xii. 26d>69). 
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consent and that the original MS. was alio 
destroyed by Firdausi*. The exception of the 
six verses is not accounted for. How they escaped 
aud why they too were not subjected to the 
same face as chat meted oat to their fellows is a 
question which must always remain open to 
grave doabts With the march of time these 
six verses multiplied by giving birth to many 
more, so chat at present they arc over 200 
Where have these 194 verses come from?t The 
Chahor hiagalc is the only source and there only 
six verses are given. The rest are therefore 
later additions, without authority. Moreover, the 
surviving six verses referred to are such that they 
cannot be called a satire. At the most they 
purport to be a complaint which the aathor 
never meant to be offensive. They do not con* 
tain unbecoming statements. As against this 
the rest of the verses are full of indecent personal 
remarks, and contain incorrect and even con* 
tradictory statements. | Soch lapses of scholar' 
ship as these cannot be expected from a genios 
of the calibre of FirdaasT, who was universally 
acknowledged as Khudavand-i'Skkan (Master 
of Poetry) and !dakir4’Tankh (competent his- 
torian). At erne place it is said: *Tf the father 
of the Shah (King) had been a Shah, he would 


• C. M., 80-81; JU H. P, li. 159. 
t It is a matter of spoculation. To me it appears 
that these verses were composed by different poets at the 
icstaaee of some kins or ioflosotial mao in order to vilify 
MahmOd. 

I Vidt M. F„ 105 iU 
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have put a crown on my head, and tf his mother 
had ^ena BanQ(iady of noble birth) he would 
have covered me with gold and silver up to my 
knees'.* Now who does not know that MahmOd 
was the son of Amir Subuktigin from his wife who 
was the daughter of no leas a person than an Amir 
of Zflbulistan? Is it not a historical blunder 
or rather the height of absurdity to say that he 
was not the son of a king and a queen? Going 
further, the above statement ia thus contradicted: 
"The son of a concubine will do no good even if 
he be tl^ son of a king." Here MahmQd is 
spoken of as the son of a concubine, which is too 
foolish a remark to comment upon, and is also 
admittefci as the son of a Shahryor (king) as 
against the previous statement in which he is not.t 
The satire also contains verses in praise of the 
Sultfln, which shows that it was not the work of 
one man. It also contains a number of Arabic 
words, which is quite contrary to the practice of 
Firdaual who always used strictly Persian words 
and expressions. There are also in the sarire 
idioms and expressions which were not in vogue in 
his times. Finally, the language and the style of 
the satire are far inferior to those employed by 
him in his Shahnamah. Evidently the satire, 
fathered on Firdausi, is not his work. If he had 


* The verses translated here are:— 

y rr- * jH O*-/! 

t The verse traaalated here ia:— 

»Jli ’>ji rf-/) • *if A 
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in fact been the author of it, he would not have 
written veraes at the mosque in praise of the 
Sultan and about his own bad buck.* 

The sum and substance of the above dis¬ 
cussion is that both the story and the satire are 
false and frivulous, concocted with no other 
intention than to create an aversion against one 
of the greatest personalities of the world. Those 
who charge MahmOd of avarice and greed forget 
his munihcence which was so widely and liberally 
enjoyed. The theory of niggardliness, based on 
the fantastically absurd l^end of ''Firdauti and 
Mahmud" is fully negatived by the fact that he 
spent huge sums of money on the construction 
of public works. If be knew how to collect 
wealth, he also knew how to spend it. Those 
who say that Firdausi was a Sbla' and it was 
for this reason that Mahmfid deprived him of 
‘the promised reward' should know, that 
MahmQd'i patronage was, enjoyed by all and 
sundry, irrespective of race or religion, that a 
king who appreciated merits from whatever 
source they emanated and rewarded them with 


• The verses referred to above are 
O’—ii I;W lj)l 

JO ,1 3 fJjW rhye ^ 

Ij p » lif } ui-w 1 ^ • U/ 

Note that in these verses MahmOd is referred to as 
‘Mahmod'i.ZAbuli, because his mother was the dausbter 
of an Amir of Zslwiietin. 
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cavil cannot be laid to have deprived Firdausi of 
his due on that score, and that the Sultan was 
Quite favourably inclined towards the Shlas and 
had given two daughters of his in marnage to two 
Shta' Princes named MinOcbihr bin Q®"®* 
'Unsar-al-Ma'all Kaikaos* The mere mole out 
of which a huge mountain has been made is that 
Firdausi was charged with “Carmathian hereey 
and imprisoned at the instigation of hostile cour. 
tiers who bore him bitter jealousy. At a time 
when there existed a bitter enmity between the 

Sultan and the Carroathians, when most of the 

leaders of the Carmathians were the residents of 
Tbs, the native place of Firdausi, when FirdaMl 
was found to have connections with the uaila- 
mites, who had given protection to the Carma* 
thians and when he had received a rich reward 
from Fakhr-ud-Daulah, the Dailamite, it was not 
difficult to substantiate the charge—a charge on 
which many had lost their lives, When 
at the request of friendly court-poets, Firdausi 
went to MahmOd's brother for a recommenda¬ 
tion, explained his position to him and said that 
he had suffered through the machinations of a 
jealous courtier who had instigated the Sultgn 
against him before the latter had cast a glance 
at the contents of the book.f 


• M.F^ 36 B; H. O.. 152 . 

t This Is evident from the iollowiag verses of the 
SUIhRSfMirh.'— 

U .Jj H ■ I ft 

—/ UJ } - sfc V<a-IU u/i) r* 
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Why did Firdausi go to MahmOd's brother 
for a recommendation when he had left the 
Court in disgust and composed such a satire as 
has come down to ai7 if he had composed the 
satire, how could he come back safely from a per* 
son none other than Soltfln’s own brother? Obvi¬ 
ously. there was no question of appointment and 
reward for writing the Skahnamah* 

The story that can be reconstructed after 
reshaffling the conflicting and contradictory mass 
of evidence that has come down to us is that 
Firdausi wrote a major portion of the Shahnamah 
at his own sweet will and was in search of a 
patron; that with the help of the Governor of 
TQs he had access to the Court of MahmOd; 
that there he would have made a fortune if he 
had not fallen a victim to the jealousy of hostile 
courtiers; that he was charged with 'Carmathian 

jti 0^ OJ ^ - oU- ^ 

Ai*'Ar1ui, the author of the CtoMIr MaqUla, who is res- 
poQsIble for the story of Firdausi, thus writea at ooe place: 

tuih /I j' 

(CM., ^y>> 5 or- »> V ->1)^ 

Evlrtently al-ArOsI doee not charge MahmOd ol avarice. 

* Dr. M. NAsim is wrong in saying that "FirdaosI 
oompoaed a Urge portion of hie immortal ShShnSmah at 
his (MahmOd’s) Court, and probably at hU request, but hie 

work did not receive proper recognition.. " {U. 

l5B) Vid4 Supra, pp. 130 ff. 
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heresy’ and imprisoned; that m 

souRht the recommendation of MahroQd s k>rwhef 

but failed in his object and died in 

ment in his home at T08;and that ^ 
Shahnamoh incomplete, which was completed 
by 'Asadl. 

While we are still about the story and the 
satire, it is necessary to make a short 
ChsTse of reference to the charge of ‘bastardy 
bastardy. against Sultan MahmOd. But 

for the fact that European wholars are to 

accept all that is agamst the Mushm Kmf,8 as 
correct and reject all that is m their favour as 
fiction founded on flattery and that the 
their criticism are one-sided, confined only to the 
bright side of the picture, stories and satira such 
as we have dealt with would have vanished instead 
of gaining such a wide currency. Accepting the 
sL?^-^d^he«ltireat their face value without 
subjecting them to a critical examination, they 
have not only charged MahmOd of stinginess but 
have also challenged his legitimacy by declaring 
him a bastard,* In his account of Sulan Mah¬ 
mOd Sir W. Haig tries to exonerate the Sultan 
of the blame of bastardy and defends at the 
cost of Islam by saying that be (MahmOd) 
seems to have been the son of a concubine and 
arguing that “by the law of Islam the son of a 
concubine or handmaiden is as jegjbmate m ^e 
son of a regularly married wife -t Here the 


* krirr’s Feriahts, i, 29. foot-DOte. 
t C. M. K iii. 27- 
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learned writer betrays a saperticial knowledge of 
the law* of Islam and Muslim history and an 
utter lack of critical perception. In the first 
place. Mahmfid was not the son of a concubine, 
but of a mother who was the daughter ^ an 
Amir of Zabulistan, regularly married to his 
father ; * and secondly, according to the laws of 
Islam, the son of a concubine cannot be ‘*a8 
legitimate as the son of a regularly married wife,” 
as our tnis-informed friend would have us believe.t 


* 1 have used the words "rejutor/y married' because 
there Is no erldenee to the contrary. There is no evi¬ 
dence to the contrary because there was nothiag nn- 
cootmoD about the marriace of MthmOd’s mother. Had 
thera been aoythinf uaosual about it, it must have been 
ntade much of by the eoemies of the Sultln. My coo- 
elusion is aleo confirmed by^the fact that - Mafamfld was 
known as 'MabmOd-t-^Sbul? after his mother who was 
the daofhter of an Aralr of ZibuJistfn; and if there had 
been any slur about her marriage his court-poeu would 
never have called him ‘MahmOd-i-Zibuli’. 

t Concubioage means sesual connection with a 
woman not holdiof the legal status of a wife or keeping 
a woman in the capacity of a wife without contracting 
SikOh (regular marriage) with her. The practice was 
common in pre-Islamic Arabia and might have also 
been in vogue among some Muslims before the revela¬ 
tion of the verse making the msrriage of male u well 
as female skves compulsory. No master of a slave-girl 
could keep her as a concubine without violating the 
injunctioo embodied in the said verse. In the Holy 
Book ‘ownership’ is not recognised as validating or 
legalising sexual intarcourse. The only thing that lega- 
llxaa sexual relationship is marriage duly performed. 
The conditions governing the marriage of a slave-girl 
are the same as those applicable to the case of a free 
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Another equally fantastic and absurd story tt 
that relating to MahmOd and Ayftz. 
Mahmod This story has latterly provided a 
Md Aytx. popular theme for literary com¬ 

positions in prose as well as poetry. It is said 
that Ayfla was a most handsome youth and hence 
an object of MahmOd’s passionate love and 
veneration. BrieBy stated, the story is u follows: 
*‘Tbe love which SuUfln MahmQd cherished for 
Aytz exceeded all limits, but there was no tinge 
of sensuality in it.* One day, when wine was 
^ing served in a banquet, MahmQd drank be* 
yond sobriety and lost bis consciousness. In that 
state of drunkenness his eyes fell on AySz's inter¬ 
woven curly locks, hanging down on bis face, 
and, losing control over himself, he threw bis 
arms round the boy’s neck, but soon woke up and, 
in his zeal for piety, ordered AyOz to cut down 
his locks and his orders were at once obeyed by 


woiun, with the additloo that the conseal of tbs mastsr, 
in addition (a that of the giil, most be obtained. 
Sexual intsrcourse with a slavs-firl is lawlol only when 
a regular Sikak is contracted with her. Thus the 
son of a coDcubtns cannot be “as legitimais as that 
of a regolarly married wife", as oar misinformed friend 
would have os believe. (See xxiv,32}. 

* Dr. M. Naxim has apparently accepted the atory 
as true bot characterized MabmOd’s love for AySs as true 
and based on the letter's “extraordinary devotion" and oot 
on “his good looks." Here he has not used that critic^ 
aeumea which he has so prominently displayed in other 
parts of his learned monofrapb jon MahroUd. He seems 
to have followed Allftina SUbll and bis followers. (See 
U. G., 153). 
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the boy.”* 

The Chahar MaqOJa is the oldest work in 
prose in which the story appears, and it is most 
probably from this solitary source that it has 
been reproduced by later historians and modern 
writers, t Nothing needs now be said about 
the merits of the book whose authenticity has 
been successfully challenged by competent scbo> 
lars and whose defects havo been exposed in the 
preceding: pages.J Reading through the story, 
one cannot help being struck with the following 
points, w., (i) that MahmOd was a drunkard 
whose parties were chara,cteri 2 ed by wine’drink* 
ing, (2) that he )o« control over himself at the 
sight AyAz and fell a prey to carnal love in¬ 
clining towards unnatural gratihcaiion of sexual 
appetite, and (3) that he sained control over 
himself in that state of drunkenness and, moved 
by piety, ordered AytU to cut down his locks 
as if they were responsible for the episode. In 
order to see how far the story is correct, it is 
necessary to examine these three points, two of 
which amount to very serious charges against Mah* 
mod's moral character and the third is a ridicu* 


* This is a uuolatioa from AlStlma ShiblT's SUr-ul- 
'Ajun*- I hava reproduced tbe story in his wotdi is order 
to show kuwr tbe story has escaped critical examioation aod 
hence totaled scholars of established repute. 

t C. i1., 61-64. The story also finds place in tbe 
KuiUyttt-i-Attar, but beinf writteo about a ceotury after 
the Chahar MaQitla, it is reasonable to suppose that it has 
borrowed it irom the same source, r. Chahar Uaqaia. 

Z See supra, pp. 132 ff. 
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looscontrxidtction of facts. The first is a charge 
of drunkenness, which must be dismissed as false 
in the presence of more reliable and weighty evi¬ 
dence pointing to MahmQd’s piety.* It Is 
almost universally ad'mitted that Mahmod was 
a most pious man who kept company with men 
of piety and learning and never indulged in mean 
pleasures prohibited by the S/rurtyaf (Isl&mie 
law). Once it is admitted that MahmOd was a 
pious man and a staunch follower of his faith, 
it would be impossible to imagine that he wae a 
halMtual drunkard, as depicted in the story. The 
correctness of the second charge, which is a 
most heinous one, depends upon the correctness 
of the first charge. If the first charge falls, the 
second cannot stand. In the case of a drunkard 
and in a stale of drunkenness, the animal In 
the man may come out and appear in all its 
nakedness, but a man who never indulged in licen¬ 
tious debauchery—a man whose piety is admitted 
even by bis hostile critics—cannoi be accused of 
leaning to that weakness. Psychologically, sub¬ 
conscious qualities come into play in a state of 
drunkenness and the habits formed, good or bad, 
appear on the surface and cannot be concealed. 
But we have ample testimony about MahmOd's 
character and habits, and in the presence of 
such strong evidence in his favour he cannot 
be said to have acted in the manner described 
in the story. The most funny thing in the story 
is chat its author, as also those who have followed 


* Vi(i€ in/ra, 166 ff. 
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bim, speak highly of Mahm&d’s piety and at the 
same time accuse him of drunkenness and show- 
ing an incUnatioo towards sodomy. How piety 
and drunkenness coaid go hand in hand in the 
case of Mahmod if not explained. This in itself 
is enough to discredit the story and prove iu 
falsity. The third is an ampiiBcation of this 
contradiction of facts. It is a mixture of oppo* 
sites—piety and impiety, drunkenness and sob* 
riety.* How a man whose piety is admitted on 
all hands, even by the aathor of the story, 
could become impious at one and the same time, 
how in a state of drunkenness he could remain 
pious and bow in his passion for piety he would 
like to punish the object of his ‘true love’ inst^d 
of reproaching and reforming himself are points 
which contradict each other and conclusively 
prove that the story is nothing but a fabrication 
and that its author was nothing but a fool. For, 
in the first place, it is impossible to remain 
pious when drunk and secondly it was not just 
or equitable on the part of MahmOd, whose 
sense of justice is also universallv admired, to 
order the catting of Ayaz’s locks which had 
done no wrong. If there was anything wrong, 
should the story be true, it was Mahmfid and not 
Ayaz who was responsible for it In that case, 
Mahmfid should have given up drinking, “the 

• How the author of the etory, who was a Mmlim, 
and his Muslim imitators, includiog 'Allima Sbibll, were 
able to reconcile theae opposites it not dear to 1 

am at a loss to understand their cooception of piety" 
and ‘'true lovo”. (See CJf.. 62). 
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mother of all evils”, if at all he had been a 
drunkard, as depicted io the story, or he should 
have reproached and reformed himself. That 
would have been the proper course under those 
circumstances. That MahmOd liked and even 
loved Ayaz is true enough, but the story as 
told in the Chahor Maqala and reproduced in the 
Shir^l-'Ajam and other books, is false on the 
face of it Dr. M. Nazim is right in saying that 
“the proverbial attachment of the Sultan to hia 
handsome Turkoman slave Abh’o*NaJm Ayaz 
bin Uymaq was doe to the extraordinary devo* 
tion of Ayaz rather than to his good looks.”* 
It appears that the existence of thb attachment 
captured the fancy of poets and story*cetlers 
who developed it into a love-romance and 
depicted it in lurid colours. 

Another story that lacks historical founda¬ 
tion is chat relating to the Idol of 
The Idol of Somnath. Briefly stated, it is to 

Somosth. jjjQ effect that after the conquest of 

Somnath MahmOd entered the temple and or¬ 
dered the idol to be demolished; that in spite 
of the strong protestations and remonstrances 
of the Brahmans, who threw themselves at the 
feet of the invader and rolled before him, implor¬ 
ing to spare the idol and take its weight in 
gold, the Sultan lifted up his mace and dealt it 
a heavy blow, saying that he would rather like 
Co be called an idohbreaker than an idoUseller; 


• «. C.. 153. 
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And that the moment the blow escaped the hollow 
figore burst asunder and poured-forth a far 
larger treasure at the feet of the ‘iconoclast’ than 
that offered to him for sparing it." This story is 
hctitious for the following reasons: (1) It lacks 
all contemporary confirmation. If it had been 
true and correct, it would have been utilised as 
a theme for by such poets as Farrukhl. 

(2) The unexpected find of Rems and jewels is 
not mentioned in any of the contemporary works, 
nor does it find place in the letter of victory 
sent by the Suliln to the Khalifa of Baghdad 
and quoted by the earlier authorities. (3) There 
ought to have been no question of offering a 
ransom for sparing the idol for the simple reason 
that everything belonged to Mahmhd by right 
of conquest and lay at bis mercy. (4) The 
lingams or phalli everywhere in India are invari* 
ably made of solid stone and are not hollow, and 
there is no reason why the lingarn at Somnith 
be made an exception to the rule. (5) As the 
form and shape of the lingam of Somnath are 
not described by any writer, it is reasonable to 
believe that it was a shapeless solid stone and not 
hollow. (6) The contemporary scholar, AlberOol, 
who had travelled all over India aud recorded 
his observations on Hinda life and thought, has 
given elaborate rales regarding the construction 
of such idols (UngatM),* He has nowhere men¬ 
tioned that the lingams were hollow. On the 
other hand, the impression that we gather from 


• See SaehiQ, li, 193-4. 
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hie account is that they were solid. In view of 
all these facts it is not safe to believe the story 
that Mahmhd was requested to spare the idol of 
SomnSlth and take its weight in gold and that he 
refused to do so on the ground that he preferred 
the title of idoSbreaker to that of idol'seller. It 
must therefore be dismissed as a later concoction. 
That the idol was broken is true enough. 

This story is as follows: MahmOd was so 
much fascinated by the climate 
o( 2 of Kathiawar that he wished to 
Dtbithbou. jjjj capital there, but was dis¬ 

suaded by his officers from doing so and advised 
to leave a deputy there. There were two can¬ 
didates for the post of governor—one an ascetic 
and the other a Raja—either called Dabishllm. 
The choice of the Sultan fell on the ascetic and 
he was appointed governor of the place. Lest 
Raja Dabishllm should menace the ascetic 
Dabishllm after the departure of MahroOd, he 
requested the Sultan to remove him from bis way. 
At that time the Sultan said that he had already 
spent a period of three years in carrying on 'a 
holy war’ in India and that he would have to stay 
there for another six months to settle that affair. 
Raja Dabishllm was attacked, defeated and 
bought a prisoner before the new governor, but he 
fear^ to keep him in his own custody and there¬ 
fore requested the Sultan to take him with him¬ 
self. Mahmfid acceded to his request and took the 
captive to Ghaznin. Subsequently, the governor 
sent his men to fetch over his rival to bis capital. 
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When the captive was due, the governor went 
a-part of the way to receive him in accordance 
with the custom of the country. As the captive 
was a little late in arriving, he went to sleep 
under the shade of a tree, putting a red hand¬ 
kerchief on his face. While he was fast asleep, 
a bird of prey stooped down and, mistaking the 
red handkerchief for a piece of flesh, pounced 
upon his face and tore away his eyes along with 
Che handkerchief. When the captive arrived, the 
people acclaimed him as their ruler, for their 
ruler (the ascetic) had been rendered unfit to rule. 
The new ruier, i. s.. Raja Dabiihitm, ascended 
the throne and confined his rival, the ascetic, in 
the cell which the latter had prepared for him.* 

This is a myth on the face of it. In the first 
place, it lacks all contemporary confirmation: 
There is nothing in the contemporary literature 
to corroborate any of the statements made above. 

It first appears in the Wa»aya-i-ffitanful Uuik 
which is a work of the 9ih century, written about 
fonr centuries after the death of MabmOd.*^ 
Secondly, there is nothing on record to show that 
MahmOd ever fought against a R&ja, named 
Dabishllm, whom he carried to Gbaznlo as a 
prisoner, sic.t Thirdly, we know for certain that 
■ r 

T. F.,l,3+-35: 741-42; 

. t lo vsia bsva ismc modern schoUn devoted their t[me 
and enaray to the tdentificetioo of the mythical DSbishllms 
with tome HtndQ princee of India. Professor Hodivala has 
devoted contidemble space to the subiect, but has not 
been able to resist the conclusion that the story is a myth. 
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he left no (governor at Somn&th* On the other 
hand, the HindO governor of the place, who had 
fled at the approach of Mahmttd, returned soon 
after his departiirc,t Fourthly, MahmCd's stay 
at Somnath did not exceed a few days. Allftma 
Ibn-al'AsIr informs us that Mahmhd went back 
to Ghaanin within four months after the capture 
of Somnath.J During the years preceding and 
following the year of the Somnath expedition 
Mabmhd was occupied elsewhere.§ 


poie sad ample. In hit own words: “The tlory is un- 
(kmbtedly sahittoricnl and the detsilt imsffiosiy. The 
cbroocloey sJso is impossible, as Mshmod it known to hnve 
returned to Ghsanm in 417 H. The name of Dibithllm 
is only s iltarvy fiction or reminiicence from the lialila- 
iM XliMito and the denouentent it merely sn edifying tale 
of poetic jniiice, so epilogue to inculcate sad point a moml 
of the ‘Biter bit’ type.” (S. l.-JJ. H., 239). 

* See lupra, pp. 75 B.’, and iif. O., IIB, f. n. 8. 
t Z.A.. 86. 

: K. T; tx, 242-43. 

8 See Mupra, pp. 35>36, 46-46. 



CHAPTER VII 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT_VI 

CLOSIKG DA.YS, CBARACTEB AND ESTIMATE 

Now that we have dealt with the ware and 
conquests of Sultan MahmOd, the 
latrodnctory. cultural activitira of his reign and 
the stories delineating certain traits 
of his character, it has become easy for os to 
describe his character, to estimate the value of 
bis work and to assign him his proper place in 
history. But before this is done, it is neceuary 
to give a brief account of his closing days because 
they too have a bearing on the subject under 
discussion. 

During the expedition against the JSts 
(1027 A. C.) MahmOd is said to 
His illDaes have contracted malaria, which be- 
ADd dseth. came chronic and affected his longs. 
He continued suffering from consumption for 
over two years. During his illness also he did 
pot alk>^ himself the rest that was so essential 
for his health. On the other hand, he concealed 
his ilUhealth from the public and exposed him> 
self to the hardships of arduous journeys and 
distant expeditions. He performed his daily 
duties as b^ore and did not shrink from proceed* 
tog against the SaljOqs and the refractory gover¬ 
nors in person even when he was suffering from 
that malady. The result was that his health, 
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rapidly failiog, broke down, so much so that 
he sank all of a sadden and passed away on the 
30th of April, 1030 A. C* He was buried in the 
Firozi Garden which was bis most favourite 
pleasare*resort. t During bis prolonged illness 
he showed remarkable powers of endurance and 
self'control. His end was indeed in harmony 
with his eventful career—a monument of patience 
and perseverence, self«relianee and contempt of 
danger. He died quite as boldly as he had 
lived—defying death.| 

On his death'bed the Sultan is said to have 
ordered his treasures to be displayed 
before him and to have ‘wept bit* 
terly* at their sight. His grief on 
that occasion is differently inter* 
preted by different writers: One 
theory is that he felt pangs of remorse at the 
prospect of leaving behind his treasures of wealth 
without having spent anything in the way of 
God.§ The sponsors of this theory charge him 
with "a sordid love of mammon" and condemn 


* Aoo^iag to lunar reckoniag MahmOd had ao 
age of tixty-ona yean. 

t r. U., 12 . 

t Z. A., 92 , kaiK. T., it, 281. 

h Tbo^ first propouader of thit view seems to have been 
Xhwaadmir. He is followed, among others, by Sir W, 
Haig who says: "The avarice meet coospicuooaly dit> 
played in his review of his riches before his death and 
in his undignified lamentations over the prospect of 
leaving them......" (C. ff./., tit, 27). 


Review of 
riches and 
expresalon 
of sorrow. 
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him as a typical instance of avarice and greed. 
The other theory is jost the reverse: According 
to it| MahmOd realized the oltimate helplessness 
of man and the mutability of human greatness.* 
In the presence of irrefutable evidence, pointing to 
his generosity, which was so widely and so libei^ 
ally enjoyed, it is impossible to subscribe to the 
former theory. The latter theory is quite tenable 
because its interpretation of Mahmod's lamenU* 
tions is completely consistent with the facts of his 
life. Apart from all this, the Sultfln himself 
is said lo have sp explained his grief in some 
verses that have come down to us.f Moreover, 
in his last momenu he must hare received a rode 


* Dr. M. Nazim has beautifolly expounded this lh«or 7 

in these words: “.. and possibly ths terrible drama 

of a lifetime-the buming towns, the ruioed castles, the 
fisMs of battle seething with blood, the yells of frigh> 
tened fugitives, and the groans of dying wretches, 
mingled with the clattsr of victcrioos arms,—all rose in 
a ghastly vision before his troubled soul. A pang of 
remorse shot through hii heart, tears trickled down Kit 
cheeks." (N. G., 125). Another theory is- that Mah- 
mod’s lamentations were due to his illness. Professor 
M. Habib says that consumptive diseases have such 
efTects. (S. H. C.. 56. f. 0 .) 

t The verses (r. i. 295) are as follows 

ojU| 

^ y ^ jyu im 

The evidence of these verses, read with the evidence 
cited above, is conclusive on the point under 
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shook at the presentiment that the empire that 
had entailed so moch soffering and bloodshed 
was tottering to its fall before his own eyes. *'On 
the distant horizon", says Dr. M. Nazim, ^'his 
keen eye coaid discern a dark cloud, the harbinger 
of a threatening storm: for the SetjOqs, whom in 
a moment of weakness he had permitt^ to settle 
in Khurasan, were gathering force with ominous 
rapidity. The stupendous achievement of a life 
of vigorous warfare appeared to be crumbling 
away as the great Sultan lay on his deach*bed.”* 

There is no doubt that Mahmfld had succeed¬ 
ed in creating a vast and wonderful 
BeftoniDc empire out of chaos within a 
oi the end, period of thirty years—an achieve¬ 
ment which reflects great credit on his military 
genius—, but it is open to doubt if he had taken 
necessary steps to consolidate what he had con¬ 
quered and to cement the foundations of his 
empire. His work did not endure; The mighty 
fabric fell down soon after his death. It appears 
that it had some inherent weaknesses and that it 
carried the germs of disintegration with it: In 
the first place, consolidation in the scheme of the 
SultSn did not keep pace with conquest. Most 

t of his time was occupied by wars and conquests. 
Consequently, be bad little leisure to devote to 
administrative affairs. The story of the widow 
who complained lawlessness in the distant 
parts of the Ghaznawid Empire and Mahihfid's 


« 


«. On 12j. 
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{)rompt action docsjrfflect credit on the Saltan’a 
aense of doty towards his subjects, but it does 
not conceal the fact that the administrative con* 
trol was rather slack.* Secondly, the Empire 
had grown unwieldy and in the absence of such 
means of communication and transportation as 
we have in our own times it was not easy to 
inspire awe and fear among the refractprygover* 
nors of the outlying provinces of the far-flung 
empire, who never missed an opportunity or 
failed to avail themselves of the weakness of 
the Central Government. Thirdly, when the 
Sultan was out on his expeditions the work of 
administration was carried on by his ministers. 
There is no doubt that his ministers were men 
of great ability and character, but it cannot be 
denied that they were wanting in the breadth 
of vision and betrayed a certain amount of seh 
fishness. They devised no means and methods 
for controlling the distant parts of .the Etnpice 
and establishing the Imperial authority there. On 
the other hand, they seem to have done mqre to 
strengthen the Vizdrat Department than tocei)\ent 
the foundations of the great Eminre.t Fourthly, 
the government of the newly conquered provinces 
was not based on the acquiescent good-will of 


* Ob r»c«ipt of her complaint whaa the SuhSn arsed 
the impbeeibility of {naintainioc law aad order in such 
remote parts of bis Empire as Irio, the widow boMly retort¬ 
ed ; *“ Why do you conquer pUces which you -cannot 
properly govern ? Yea shall have to accoont for this eo 
the Day of Jodgmenr.'* (S. N., $i). 
t See S. A. M. A.. 161, ft 
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the people living there. Kingdoms were over¬ 
thrown and princes were taken prisoners, but no 
attempt was made to pacify the people. Tempo¬ 
rarily sabdaed, the supporters and sympathizers 
of the fallen stars were ever ready to cast in tjieir 
lot with the enemies of the Sultan with a view to 
throw off his yoke. Fifthly, the wealth that had 
poured in from all quarters fostered luxury among 
the Ghaznawids and demoralized them. The rise, 
at first, of the SaljO^ and then of the GhOrids, 
who were heads affffsboolders above the degene¬ 
rated Ghaznawids in physical strength and 
stamina, sounded the death-knell of the Ghaz- 
nawid Empire, which could not withstand or 
survive the repeated rebuffs inflicted on it by its 
enemies. Finally, the successors of Sultan Mah- 
mOd were mere mediocres, who could not control 
the affairs of such a vast and wonderful Empire. 
Some of them were too weak to suppress disorders 
even in their capiul. The dismemberment 
of the Empire began as soon as the master-mind 
w’as no more. The disruptiveelements kept under 
control by MahmOd escaped soon after his death 
and plunged the administrative affairs into chaos.* 

The character and work of Sultan MahmOd, 
whose name has become the centre 
Mahmod’s of a cycle of heroic Jegends, have 
chtfscter. occasioned a most K^ted contro¬ 
versy. By some he is regarded as a fierce, fero¬ 
cious and fanatical Muslim who knew no pity 


* See in/ra, Chapters VIH and IX. 
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and who tried to plant IsUm in India at the point ^ 
of the sword. Others have depicted him in most 
lurid colours and tried to show that he was a V 
brigand chief, with an insatiable thirst for power, 
pelf and prestige, *80 laboriously won, so pre* 
carioQsly held, to inevitably lost.’ Dazzled by his 
extraordinary genius—too dazzled to know bis 
limitations*—, his ill’informed admirers have raised 
him above criticism and declared him not only 
the greatest sovereign the world has ever produced 
but also a saint, endowed with miraculous powers. 
Whereas fanatics of to-day have extolled him as 
a true model of kingship whose foot-steps every 
Muslim king should aspire to follow, moralists 
of a different type have condemned him as an 
embodiment « avarice, greed and selfishness. 
Such are the conflicting and contradictory views 
about his character and work, carried to their 
farthest eitremes by their exponents. The truth 
lies between the two extremes, for MahmOd was 
neither the one nor the other—neither a saint nor 
a savage. As a man and a mortal, he had his 
own virtues and weaknesses; and there is no point 
in exaggerating the one or the other side of bis 
character and thus overdrawing the picture. 


A man of medium stature, with muscular 
and well-proportioned limbs, fine 
■ooaSJnS? handsome face, small 

eyes and a fine round chin, covered 
with a sparse beard, Mabmfld enjoyed a sound 
robust health which never failed him during his 
thirty years’ struggle wherv he had to bear the 
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hardships and privations of arduoos journeys 
and prolonged sieges,* except at the end when he 
fell ill and spoiled it by strenuous work. 

Mahmtid was endowed with remarkable 
qualities of head and heart. KtQjl 
His virtoes. and sympa^jic by nature, he was 
a man of strong family aBections. 
He was a dutiful son and a'loving brother. As a 
lieutenant of his father, he proved himself a great 
source of strength to him in his military expedi* 
tions. He always tried to act upon his advice. 
The reasons why acted against his will in 
the matter, of succession to the throne have been 
set forth at their proper place and there is no 
need to recapitulate them herc.t Suffice it to 


• This testiinofiy of AUSina Ibo-ul-Asir IK. T., ix, 
284} nnil Sibt Ibn-ol-Jawt! (quoted by Dr. M. NSzim in 
U.G., 151. f. n. 1) it ftBoosh to belie the story that MnhtnQcl 

very ugly- loots, which was a constant source of 
mortification to him. (T. G. iif B. & D., ill, 245, H. /., 
246). Referring to the personal features of Mahmfid, 
Hamdullah Mastoufi says: ‘V*;}■«*? i. <•. had 
an Ugly appoanuice. {T. G., 395). The SiyOtat-Sltuuih 
of Nixftm-ul-Mulk is.a8fAras 1 know, the earliest source 
of the insinuation. It is a work of the 5th centuny H. 
(485 A. H.«ll)92>94 A. C). All that it saysXbom Mah- 
mod's personal looks “5 1 did not 

possess a handsome face. (S. N., 44) Ferishta says: 
Jyf U'yl* 5 jl «*The Sultia 

sras devoid of outward (or physical) beauty andgrace. 
(T. P., I, 22). 

t See suj^ pp. 26*2^ 
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say that Sub uktigTn had made a mistake in 
nominating IsmilT u his successor. Having 
explored alt avenues of a peacefni settlement of 
claims, he took up the gauntlet thrown down by 
his brother as a last resort; and then, indicting 
a defeat on his rival and taking him prisoner, be 
treated him with characteristic kindness. It was 
only when Ismail abused the indulgence shown 
to him by his brother by plotting against his life 
in collusion with Nushtigin Kaj that he was 
transferred to the custody of the governor of 
jazjanan, where he ended his life in peace,* That 
was the greatest ponithmeni inflicted by Mah-; 
mod on his brother for the offence of treason, 
He treated his other brothers with great love) 
took them into contidence and entrusted them 
with responsible posts and powersf. His treat¬ 
ment of his uncle. B^rajfiq, was marked by 
the same feelings of aflicction. He was very been 
and careful about the education of bis sons. He 
maintaioed a very strict supervision over their 


• Ihi4,. 28-29. 

t Hii brother, Abut MuzsITsr Nssr, who wm in 
chsrte of the provincs of Nish&pur, wu « most capabls 
afwi public-spirited officer. • Spring of him, ’Utbl leys 
that 'so noble, pure, kind, and liberal wu his diipoeitioa 
that a harsh word was never heard from him durina his 
wh^e life, and be offered bo wrobg or violence to anyone.’ 
This is a well-deserved tribote from a competent historian 
having personal knowledge about the prince praised. {K Y 
Reynold's translation, pp. 485-86). Cardui informs us 
that he was entrusted with the highest military office in 
the empire, i. the command of the troops of KhurSsSn 
and the governorship of Sistto. {Z. A., 79). ’ 
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private life and tried to regulate their social 
activities in accordance with the Islamic code 
of morality. P^He trained them in the military 
exercises of the day; and in order to enable 
them to pick op the reqoisite administrative 
experience, he placed them in charge of provincial 
governments and appointed capable ministers 
to assist them in their Nvork. He was very 
kind and considerate to bis officers. He res* 
pected their legitimate aspirations and always 
tried to promote their interests. That was why 
be received glowing tributes from them even 
after his death. He threw careers open to 
talents and recognized ability, education and ex* 
perience as the principal qualifications for the 
State service. Dr. M. Nazim assures us that 
there is nothing on record to indicate that he 
ever chose his ministers for copsideratipns other 
than those stated above.* He was very generous 
and forgiving and it was only in rare cases that 
he inflicted capital punishment. He seldom 
punished the rebels with anything vrorse than 
simple imprisonment He had .an innate love 
of justice and was profoundly interested in its 
even-handed di8tribotioarA.His sensej^LitflS^f*^ 
beautifully illustrated by the treatment meted 
out by him to his nephew for contracting illicit 
connections with the wife of a poor mant amd 

• M. G.. 151. 

t Once * poorpresented a complaint to the Sultfin. 
allegioit that his nephew, having struck intimacy with his 
wile, had enteredbis house by force, disgraced him and driven 
him out by dealing blows; and that the offender had 
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the punishment inflicted by him on an important 
military oflScer named 'All Mashtigln for trans¬ 
gressing the Moalim law.* His own son, Mas'Od, 
could escape to appear before a Qaal only by an 
immediate settlement of the claim against him.f 
His respect for ge nuine piety is borne out by the 
visit he paid to the'celeteed saint, Abul Hasan 
Kharqftnl, after undertaking an arduous journey J 
and the reception he used to accord to another 
saint, named Abfi Said ’Abdul Malik bin AbD 
'Usmfln Muhammad Ibrahim al-KhargOshi, 
whenever he visited the Imperial Court.§ He 
was deeply interested in the welfare of his 
subjects. Story-tellers and other writers have 
credited him with a strong sense of duty to his 
people and a very high conception of kingship. 


renewed the ootreae more than once. The Suliin was 
eaasperated at this piece of informatioo and was beside 
himself with ra^e, hot be asked the complainant to keep 
quiet and to come acain and infonn him as sood as t^ 
offeoder paid another visit On the third day the com- 
plainant appeared again and informed the Sultsn of the wrong 
to which he was being constantly subjected. Potting on 
a loose cloak and taking his sword with him, Mahmud 
followed thi comphioant to his house and found the gQilly 
couple in d« fiWo. He first extinguished the 

lamp and then dealt such a blow to the adulterer with his 
sword that his bead fell off. (T. F,, 36). 

• S. N., 41. 

t ibid., 208. 

J T.F., I, 37 38;and Tazkarat‘uUAulija, Pt. II, 209. 

I K. r., lx, 247. 
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It U narrated that on receiving a complaint from 
a widow about a dacoitv in the vicinity of Iraq, 
in which her son was killed, be took effective 
measures for the maintenance of law and order 
even in the remotest parts of his fat'flang 
empire.* 


From being an orthodox follower of the 
. Hanaflte school of law, MahmQd 
changed over to the Karramite creed, 
beheft* piety. attributed “substantiality" to 
God, and ultimately subscribed to the ShaB’itc 
school of law.t Despite these changes—indicat' 
ing perhaps a spirit of independent inquiry in 
religious matters—, he had a strong faith in 
God and was so 6rm in faith that even amidst 
a clash of arms be would kneel down to offer 
his homage to the Almighty and pray for the 
success of his arms. Punctilious in the perfor> 
mance of his religious duties, he paid Zakoi and 
[distributed alms among the poor and was highly 
[extolled for his i»ety.t He U said to have l^n 


• r. 1.296; and S. W., 58, 
t r. Y., 324-53; Mui^t-uUKhalq quoted in M. 0., 
159;iiiidS. iV.. 44. 

t r.M.. 330: K. r.. ix, 262: and U. 0., 159. Perishta, 
a later hUtoriaQ, thus describes the character of SultSn 
Mahmad the Greet: - 

j ojl*-A Ujb v/jije 

su Imj .ylu-j o ^.voijjf jlU 

(rr-rr 

In the presence of such strong and .sufficient 
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keanly desirous of performing a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but his political pre>occapations left him 
no time to do so.* Far from fanatic, as he is 
too often described, he vw not even a bigot, 
and if he was, he was one without intole1'fl^> 
He maintained a large body of Hind^ in his 
service and we know for certain that conversion 
was not a condition of their employment- He 
waged wars with the infidels not because it was 
meritorious from religious point of view— they 
had not the least semblance of Jiltod (defensive 
war) in them~. but because it was a part of bis 
military programme, a great source of gain and, 
withal, the greatest source of glory in his limes.t 

He was the beau ideal of a soldier. He 
always fought in the fr6nt rank and 
Asa soldier |,jj always the inspiring soul 
A a gcTisral. battle-field. He is said to 

evtdesce, pointiog to his piety, it is difficult to believe 
that he was addicted to drioking, as be is supposed to 
have been. (itf. 0., 153). He might have been addiccqd 
CO drinking in his youth and then given it up later oe and 
become pious. Bat far this there ie nothing to reconci^ 
the two contradictory traits of his character — dD** 
or piety and '^1;' ^ drunkeoness. 

• M. O., 160. 

t See tuprc, pp. 64 (f: and H.I., 292. There is but one 
solitary inataoce when MahmOd is said to have offered the 
altecnativesof^'Islim. tribute or the sword" to a HirMlQ 
Riia of HiodOsttn-^Ganda, who stoatly reiected- the first 
two proposals and cheerfully accepted the challenge to 
fight—, but this does not mean that he compelled the 
Rtja to embrace Isltm, for the Rtia had the option of re¬ 
taining his religion on payment of tribute after submission. 
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have received ae many as 72 cots and wounds.* 
HU genias as a general cannot be described justly 
except in terms of superlatives that defy the 
dictionary. His military exploits eclipsed those 
of Alexander the Great an^tand unsurpassed in 
the annals of the world.'*^t his accession be 


was the ruler of Ghaznin, Bust and Baikh, which 
he held an a vassal of the Samanid King. Imme¬ 
diately after his accession he declared his inde* 


peodence and, like other independent rulers, 
established direct relations with the Khalifa of 


Baghdad. Next he launched upon a career of 


conquest which was crowned with the creation 
of a vast and wonderful empire. He conquered 
Sistao, GhQr, GharshUtan, Khwarizm,Kaiirisian, 
Raiy, Jibal, and Isfahan, and established his 
suzerainty over the rulers of Qusdar, Mekran, 
Tabaristan, Jurjan, Khultan, Sagbaniyan and 
Qubadian in the west. In the east he overran 


a large partof India,overthrew the Hindoshahiya 
Oyi»sty which ruled over the region between 
Lamghan and the river Biyas, conquered Mul* 
tan and Bbatiya and exacted allegiance from the 
rulers of the states of southern Kashmir, Kanauj, 
Kalinjar, Gwalior, Narayanpur and many other 
Rajas of secondary importance. Within a period 
of ^ree decades he set up an empire which ex* 
tended from Iraq and the Caspian Sea to the 
Ganges and from the Aral Sea and Transoziana 
to the Indian Ocean, Sind and the desert of 


RajpUtana, covering an area of about 2,800,000 


* quotod ioM. G., 154. 
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sqaare roiles.* 

So moch of MahmOd's time was occupied by 
conquests that he had little leisure to 
As a king. devote to administrative affairs. Bui 
the fact that he was able to preserve 
good order throughout the length and breadth of 
his far>flung empire bears eloquent testimony to 
his administrative talents. He was r ichly endowed 
with a creative and constructive genius, but he 
did not introduce any new legislation or innova* 
tions like other great kings. This was perhaps 
because he bad no time to do that. Persian 
iustitutions and the laws of th« Shariyai served 
his purpose well; and without wasting bis time in 
formulating new laws and introducing new inslitu* 
tions, be contented himself with whatever ready¬ 
made he had. For the effective and efficient 
administration of hit kingdom he created an 
official machinery and put it in charge of a 
responsible officer who was officially known as 
Wasir.f The IVaxif was the most important man 
in the kingdom, next only to the monarch. The 
first to occupy chit position under Mah'mOd was 
'Abdul Abbas Fazl dm Ahmad, a man of wide 
and varied experience and an expert in the art 
of government.^ Abbas remained in office for a 


*JU. a, 169. 

t For details on the mbiect. see last d«pter. Also see 
S. A. U. A., 161 «r; and JU. G., 135-37. 

t He had gained enough admintsiiative experisace 
during his service under Subnktigln and the SdmSnids. 
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period of about ten years and acquitted hiffiMlf 
very admiraWy. But the jealousi^ of the nobles, 
aroused by his rise, coupled with his refusal 
to surrender a favourite slave of his to the 
Sultan and some alle^fcd niisappropnation of 
State revenue, brought about his fall. While 
MahmQd was out on an Indian expedition, he 
was treated so tyrannically that ho suMumlxd 
to the tortures to which he was subjected.* 
The next man who became Wazir wstt 
lii^Kulati Abol Qasim Ahmad bin Hwan al- 
Maimandl, a man of great culture and refine¬ 
ment, an able administrator and, above ail, a 
school-fellow and foster brother of the Sultan. 
He enjoyed the confidence of the king [or not 
less than eighteen years and during this long 
period be gave ample proof of his genius for 
government, devotion to doty, discipline and 
loyally, and esublished his reputation so strongly 
that his name passed on from generation to 
generation as one of the wisest and molt upright 
ministers in the Muslim world. Unfortunately, 
however, he loo, like the first Watir, incurred 
the enmity of the nobles by disregarding them, 
and the result was that be also met the same 
fate—Nvas dismissed and sent a prisoner to one 

(S A U. A.i 164; sad JIf. C., 135A 

* T. Y; 263-73; A$ar^tfl WuMaf»: DatHtr^ui^ 
; S. A. U. A,, 164-65 ; and A/. G., 135. 

+ ‘Shami-ut-Hft/a*’ ‘h* till* of ih^ls 
lVid4 T. Y..i*6; 105; S. 

vii 51 and Pt 11, Ch. xi. 53). In E. * D., Vol. u. p. 
486, it is written as Sfcflww-wI-KaA, which is noosenae. 
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of the forts of Indis.* Apparently, it was 
the second time that the opposition of the nobles 
compelled Mahmud to throw ont his minister. 
Since the safety and stability of the government 
depended very largely on the good*wi)l and co* 
operation of the nobility, both the monarch and 
his minister had to respect their feelings and to 
carry oat their wishes. In order, therefore, to 
eliminate the element of opposition to the Wauir 
Mahmud asked them to select foar men and to 
submit their names to him, so that he might 
choose one of them as his Wezir. ' This was 
done, and the SuitUn considered the qualifications 
of each individual candidate and said that the 
first. Abal Qasim, was indispensable in the mili¬ 
tary department; that the second, Abul Hasan 
lacked polished manners; that the third, Ahmad, 
was most useful in the refractory province of 
KhwUnzm; and that the fourth, Hasanak^t was 
the fittest man, both by ability and descent, but 
was unfortunately too young to occupy that 
exalted office. The nobles noted that the Suhin 


• Ja^ml-ul-HikaySt, I, xii, 9; J. M., 211 ; T. Y 
272-73 ; S. A. U. A., 165-66; S. U., 206; aad AiSr ul. 
Wmtara. 

t His r««l BSm« as giveo by GardizI is Kaaan hin 
Muhammad-al-MlHllL {Z. A., 96)._ According to Pc* 
liahta, it was Abroad Hasan Ain MikSil. (7. P., i, |g). 
'Uebi calls him Abfi 'All Hasan Ai'n Mahaniaud Urn AbbSa 
(7.7^ A29) and on hit antbority KhwSndmir speaJes of 
him as Abo'Ail Hosaia (recte Haaan) Un Mohaminad. 
(DasHlr-ui-WMSura in ^ Z)., iv,lSl)'. Hasaiuk is tbe 
dimiautiva or famiKar fonn of Hasan. (S. J. Jl. H., 156). 
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WAS most favourably inclined towards the young* 
est candidate and, knowing that all the four can¬ 
didates would be rejected if they did not declare 
for him, they unanimously voted for Hasanak 
who accepted the office and occupied it till the 
death of the SoltSn.* The election of a panel 
by the officials and the selection of one Waslr 
from it by the Sultan and giving reasons, in brief, 
for the appointment of one and the rejection of 
others in a constitution in which there was no 
organized public opinion made the king eonsti- 
totional at least in this respect, for the method of 
selection was decidedly better than arbitrary 
appointmenc.t While assuming the command 
of his army,—for most of his life he spent in 
camp,—he left the prosaic task of administration 
to his talented ministers who displayed consider¬ 
able tact and ability in the management of State 
affairs. His civil officers had the efficiency chat 
was required of them. The result was that the 
administration was based on the principles of 
justice and equity, and law and order were 
maintained so vigorously that "the Hon and the 
fox drank side by side from the same stream." 
Trade and commerce were protected, "so that 
caravans could freely pass betwMn Khurflsan 
and Lahore." Provincial governors were warned 
to be strictly honest in their dealings. They 
were kept under strict control and were not 


• T.Af.. 208-11, 453.54: T. V., 329-33 ; K. T., lx, 
239: snd 5. A. M. A.. 166-67. 
t S. A. U. A., 166-67. 
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allowed to oppret* the people in any way. The 
activities of the shopkeepers were regolarly 
waichfd, and thE SqltSIn himsejrsppointed officeri 
to sapervise the weights and measores osed by 
the merchants.* Yet with all their extraordi* 
nary genius, they were wanting in the breadth of 
vision which, if they had, would have enabled 
them to consolidate with their far-sighted states¬ 
manship what their king had conquered by 
his superior military genius We cannot denv 
that they were clever and thorough in their 
work, but the fact cannot escape recognition 
that, like common-place administrative experts, 
they were devoid of idealism and that an empire 
without ideals cannot last long.f 

MahmOd's clai ms to cu ltural greatness are 
equally well-founded. He was aliBmlpaS^'^ 
art and Hterarbre and under him Gbaznio rose tO: 
the rank of a scatefy city, containing such master¬ 
pieces of art as “the Celestial Bride” and such 
educational institutions as the Grand University. 
His patronage of poetry has rightly passed into 
a proverb. 


Mahmod was not without some weaknesses.J 
sel f-wille d and stubborn. He 
weakoeues. wTJS^frwil) was thwarted 

and had no stomach for defeat in 


• T. M., 664; T. y., S32 ; sod S. S., 4J. 
t f «. G., 69-70. 

» I‘'There wm in him", say* AHSms Ibn-uKAsu. 
Bothtnc which cotiU be blamed save that he would seek 
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hi» aicitudc towardvthe .Mufim was 

f- F ff^^T) 

Su^nl sect. He appointed (censors) 

to supervise tho religious life of *"• ^ 

to punish them for heresy and moral delinquency. 
The Carroathians, Bat.nis »"d "heir 

were captured. impriso«d and ?'om- 

literature was destroyed »5[^„ 

passion. In the words of Dr. . liberal 

iovaluftWe store of learning which 
policy and scholarly zeal of the Buw^.hids 
accumulated in the course of ywrs thus con 

sumed in an instant and 

the puritan warrior.’'* Though honest and 

to obtaie n>oa7y in evory way^ Jhe 
his Biifsc oa a weak spot m of 

rocaipt of money from a wealthy '^^t.^hfyiiS 
Carmathian heresy, be issoed * , .tj, j^o* oot 

to the souodoeis of his relifiOTS beliefs, this^ 
;«niu that ha was sreedy. The need and not the freeo lor 
mc^ey, as aUeady pointed out. W him sometimes to resort 
to objectionable means for acqoirlng It 

• ThU intolerance does not seem to have gene- 
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upright in daily life, he did not shrink froro having 
recourse to underhand means when they served 
his purpose well in political and administrative 
matters. As the founder of »_dynasty, he was a 
failure and in the matter of decidingihe question 
ofE^ession to the throne after bis oeatnhecan. 
not escape the blame of short-sightedness. In 
1017 A C. he nominated Mas'Od as his successori 
but in'lOlS A. C. he left Muhammad as bis 
deputy at Ghaznln and asked the Khalifa of Bagb- 
dad to give preference to his name over that of 
his brother, Mas’Od. in official correspondence.t 
This engendered hostilities between the two 
brothers and led to the formation of two parties, 

which made confusion worseconfounded.J Later 

he divided the almost unwieldy empire brtwwn 
Mas’Od and Mohammad, but here again he b^ 
trayed the same partiality-^ This ad^ fuel to 
ihe^ fire and set it ablaaa. Shortly before his 
death, he disinherited Mas’ttd and nominated 
M uhammad as the sole monarch of his dominions 
after his death. This was a blunder of the first 
magnitude and the Sultan cannot be ezonernted 


but It alto reveals a weaksesa of 
the most •Umcntaiy prlDeipies 
OkOtives. 

• T. M.. 256. 


character—viobtion of 
of morality for ulterior 


i The division oI the empire was well thought oat, 
for it had become exlxemely difficult to control the ouUying 
Provinces from Ghaaotn. but the divitioo to far from 
iudicioua: for it favoured one and baadteapped the other. 

I r. if.. 77-28. 
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of the charge of undoly favouring his younger &on, 
eapecially when he knew too well that the elder 
was the abler of the two brothers.* 

From the preceding analysis of Mahmod’s 
His Estimate. evident that his virtues 

far*ootwfelghed bis weaknesses and 
his constroc^e work fully overshadows all that he 
destroyed.'^verything considered, he was by for 
the greatest king of his age and one of the areai- 
est personalities of the world.-^Referring to the 
two extreme view-points about his character and 
work—the Hindus representing him as a veritable 
Hon and the Nf oslims adoring him as a hero after 
their own hearu, i. a Wali-allakf—Proituor 
Ishwari Prasad thus expresses his opinion with 
touching brevity:— 


“The impartial observer must, however 
record a different verdict. To him the Sultan 
was a born leader of men, a just and upright 
ruler, an inUepid and gifted soldier, a dispenser 
of justice, a patron of letters, and deserves to be 
ranked among the greatest personalities of the 
world.”! 


• r. W., 91.93. 

m J »P0kea of by Muslims as a 

WaB^aUah (faintj eodowed with miraculoas powwa. 

, .Z X Short fiitfory QfMu$lim Rule in India, by Dr 
Ishwari Prasad. 55; and M. /.. 115. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SULTAN MAS’UO I 

Sttlian MahmOd I«f( three aont, viz. Mas'ttd, 
Muhammad and Natr, of whom the 
Introductory, fifst-named was the eldest and the 
last’Oatned the youngest ahd a mi¬ 
nor.* As early as 406 A. H. (^1015-16 A. C) 
Mahmfld had nominated Mas'od as hit successor 
and made his nobles swear allegiance to hlm^t 
Later, he was annoyed with the ‘riotous conduct’ 
of the heir-apparent and made up his mind to 
bequeath his kingdom to his second son, Muharo- 
rnad, who had made his way into the favours 
of his father daring the expulsion of.his brother. 
As a shrewd and experienced politician, MahmOd 
knew too well that Mas’od was the abler of the 
two rival claimants and more qualihed to rule 
in those troubled times. He therefore contem¬ 
plated a division of the Empire but the idea was 
dropped probably because it aggravated the 
rivalry between the brothers and led to the for¬ 
mation of two parties and the creation of farther 
doubles. Fortified with the permission of the 
Khalifa to nominate his successor and following 
the precedent of the Ommayade Khalifas, notably 
Muawiya, he declared Muhammad as his sue- 

.L I»hwari Prasad (tf./., 119) says 

Mas Qd was Muharemad’s'younger brother”, but as 
he does sot cite bis authority, it is not safe to accept his 
statoraent as oorrecL 
t T. M.. 256. 
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cessoT and iTiMagcd lo instal him as &ach i He 
got his name inserted in the Khuiha and made 
hit nobles take oath of allegiance to him. 

The story of the struggle for succession 
between Mas’Od and Muhammad is 
Tbs w&r of 2 mere repetition of that of the con- 
»«e««on. test for kingdom between Mahmod 
and his brother, Ismail. At the time of Mah* 
mttd’s death Mas’od was away in charge of the 
government of Isfahan. In his absence Muham. 
mad was elevated to the throne and the local 
grandees renewed their allegiance to him in accor* 
dance with the will of the late Sultan. When 
Mas'Qd received information about all this, he 
wrote a letter of condolence to his brother, 
Mohammad, expressing profound sorrow at the 
demise of his revered father and called upon him 
to acknowledge his superior claims by giving 
precedence u> bis name in the Khuiba and the 
eoiD5.t ifubammad offered a Aat refusal and 


• Vid4 T. a., 27-28.151, JSi-.JaxBami-ul-Hikayat, }, 
XI, 46; Bsi»wi ia B. S- D., H, 256; T. S., 14; T. P., i, 40; 
ud Reverty’s T. S.. 85 f. a. 9,91. 92 f. o. 4 and 93. 

t Mu'Od rtfuMd to scqaieice in Muhsmmisd's saccM- 
sk>a ud assarted his own claimi on the following grounds, 
PM., (1|-Id hie early years his father bad declared him 
as his Wali'Ahad or heir-apparent. (2) The Khalifa of 
Wagys/t had gruted him Hanthar ud KarAmat (dimple- 
ms of investiture ud robe of honour respectively} ud 
thus vindicattd hi* right to succeed to his father; and 
thia, according to him, was the itrongest gioond. (3) He 
commudod the confidence of three prominent dasaes, vis., 
nobles, commoners ud religious people. (4) He possessed 
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Mas'od had oo alternative but to resort to the 
arbitrament of the sword. As soon as he arrived 
from Isfahan, the people took up his cause and 
the army also sided with him. Muhammad was 
taken prisoner, blinded and confined in the fort of 
Walwallj,* while Mas'od ascended thethroneand 

th« requisite qualiAcations for kiogship, t. «. ability to role 
and tha tact to command respect of bia officers. 

It may be noted here tliat the idea^of having his claims 
to successioo recognized by the Kballfa of BagldSd had 
occurred to him quite ttrly and he had sent an envoy to AI- 
Qltdir Billah, the Kballfa of Baghdad, with rich presento, 
and requested him to recognize his title. In addition to 
the presents sent, Mas’od had also promised to send a 
sum of 200,000 ditinra and 10,000 pieces of cloth every 
yesr to the Khalifa if his reqnest was acceded to, In 
return for all this, his request was granted and the Khallfs 
was pleased to send him a fonpal diploma of inveatilure, 
conferriog upon him the titles and territories of his father, 
with the additional title of Zahtr-ul-KhtlUfat-Mllah Amir. 
i>/*Afo>niNlM. Mes'Od regarded tbit as a great YiclOry and 
fully exploited it in bia struggle for succession. (Vidt 
T.M.. 16.17,49,50 ff.,S6, 101, 127, 535; T. N„ 1. 312: 
and r. R, I, 40). 

* Thie word has a numberofvariants. GardizI calls it 
'Walaj. (Z. A., 95). He is followed by NizSra-ud.Din 
Ahmad (r. A., 11) and Ferishta (T. P., i,40). FerishU 
further adds that in those days Wslaj was also called 
Khalaj by.the oeopls of Qandbltr. Ubid.). Baihaqt calls 
itWalwilli. (r. M.. £93, 695,696). He locates it oo the 
road runniof between Klbul and Balkh. UUd., 350), 
Minbii-oa-Siiij (F. N., 343, 349, 359) calls it WtlaJth 
(rscr« Walaj). It appears that a dot was left out by the 
scribe and thus ^ was converted into r . Elliot's 
translatioii has it as^albaj {recta Walwaj). He identifies 
it with Kel6t.i.Ghilzai. {B. & D.. iv, 192, foot.note), but 
his conjecture does not carry weight in the presence of 
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aBBumed the reins of kingship with great care 
and caution. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, 
p , . Saltfln Mas'Qd ordered the release 

SntTtem" t of Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan al- 
of Maimaadl Maimandl, brought him oat of prison 
and reinstated him in his previous 
post. It was only after an anusually great reluc¬ 
tance and extraordinary pressure brought to 
bear upon him by the Sultan that he accepted 
the ministerial portfolio, but not before his duties 
and obligations, powers and privil^es were 
clearly defined. He submitted a written state¬ 
ment, containing terms and conditions of service 
and got it approved by the Sultfln before accept¬ 
ing the office.* When he was formally brought 


Proleuof HodtvmU's poctuJatton, identifyina it with Wal* 
wSfij, the place where Sultin MahmOd had a mint. 
(S. /.iV. H., 190). Some of the coins struck at the said 
miot are prMer%'ed to the British Mosetim. (C. O. C., II, 
p. 148, Na 503). It was a town in TulshdrisUln (C. B. C„ 
428J. According to Abul Fida, it was the capital of that 
place. (A. A. iii, 68, note). 

* It was customary in those days for the Grand 
IFuxfrof the Chaxoawids to submit a written statement, 
technically called SSamita' \y*), eontajoiog the duties 
and obligations of tht Wagir and da6aiog his powers and 
privileges in relatioo to and as against ether Wasirg and 
high officials and even as against the SultSn himself and 
to get it approved by the SultAn before swearing allegiancs 
to the throne and writing down an oath of allegiance. 
(& & D,, ii, 65-67). Similar statements were indited and 
signed ^ some other Wathrt and the terms aod conditions 
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to the Royal Court, the Sultan invested him 
with powers and privileges second only, to bis 
own. After that he was taken to the royal 
wardrobe, so that he might put on the official 
costume prescribed for the Grand Wasir. Dress* 
ing himself in a garment of scarlet cloth of 
which was profusely worked with 
gold*thread, donning an AmOma (turban) of the 
finest muslin cloth, fringed with beautiful bor* 
ders and decorated with a chain, and putting 
on a girdle of 1,000 studded with tor* 

quoises, he appeared before the Sultan and 
offered him a buntifol bunch of pearls, valuing 
a: 10,000 dirhams. In return, the Sultan present* 
ed him with his own ring, beset with a turquoise 
and having his own name inscribed in it. The 
Khwaja gratefully accepted the preferred pre* 
sent and swore allegiance to the Sultan. When 
he went home, people went to greet him in great 
numbers and showered such valuable presents 
on him as articles of gold and silver, fine pieces 
of cloth, camels, horses and Turkish slaves. 
Having collected the presents and gifu, the 
Khwaja sent them to the Sultan. Impressed by 
his unselffshness, the Sultan ordered 'Abdos, 
one of his personal attendants, to uke 10,000 


laid therein were formally approved by the Grand Wastr. 
The UawaMJ' was thru a coveoant or contract cf service 
betweeD the employer and employee, defining the duties 
aod obligstioDs, powers and privileges of the parties in 
relation to each other. The KhwSia submitted a similar 
sutemeot to the SiiltAo before accepting the office of 
Gnii^ Wamtr and obtained his sanction. (S. !•». H., 152). 
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difUtra. 50,000 dirhanta. ten Turkish staves, five 
horses from the royal stud and ten camels as 
presents from him.* Once liberated and restored 
to his previous position,t the talented Khwftja 


* The man who took the presenu of the Sultfln to 
the KhwSja was called 'AbdOt. The oriiriaal 

i§:- i. •• 'AbdB* 

took five fpeciai hones (reserved for the u» of the Sultin) 
uJ tea cameb to him. The translation in B.*D..ii,72 

is os follows; So ho ordered.five bones.juid 

ten 'AbdOs camels to bt taken to him." There is and ouffUt 
to be no itS/at after ;i.S| and 'AbdOt camels is a sheer 
nonsense. Professor Ishwari Prasad (M. /., 163) has 
fottowed B. & D. without nsceriainifut the menning of'Abdos 
eanwls ud eomparinfi the translation in B. fi D. with 
the origi^ aiKl hence repeated the error. In the same 
passage (S. ^ D., ii, 72) 'AbdOs is referred to as camels 
The original ii; - c—I? vjyi- 

) V lT ) ).'Si*- u 1 ^ .U. ; I ^ 

«. I. When 'Abdos approached the Khwgja with these 

presents, the Khwija roes up.Aod 'AbdOs 

rten retomed." It ts quite clear from the original that 
Abdos was an important officer of the Sultan, who 
took presents to the Khwgla, because the Utter rose 

*t his arrival ea a mark of respect. Moreover, we 
have enough evidence to ehow that 'AbdOs was a favourite 
personal attendant of Suittn Mat’Od. His full name was 
Aba S'ad bin 'Abdul Asia. (Z. A., 98; and T. A., 11). He 
IS frequently referred to by Baihaqi, extracts from whose 
book are tnualated in B. & D.. ii, 62, 90-92, 101. 
/ n* of the above extract in B. ^ O. is as 

t camels brought the presents before 

tMKhavajah, he rose up.The camels then returned.” 

What a funny translation I 

t He had served Sultfln Mahmod as his Waatr for 
a period of 18 years, but was condemned owing to 'the 
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devoted himielf heart ond sool to the task of 
reor^nizio^ the WtZ^ai Department which had 
become notorious for delay during hie absence. 
He screwed up the machinery of administration 
and tiffhtened its control, so much so that every 
department of the State became active and eGR* 
cient under his care and control. 

While EhwSja Ahmad bin Hasan ab 
^ ^ Haitnandr was so kindly treated aod 

honoured by the Sultan, his pre- 
■ decessor in office, OSS., Hasanak, was 
charged with treason un the ground that he had 
poisoned MahmQd's mind against Mas'Qd.* 
How far that charge vrzs correct, we are not in a 
position to say; but taking it as it is, it appears 
to have been too vague to carry conviction with 
those who liked and loved Hasanak. Nor could 
the Sultan convince his high officials of the neces* 
sity or desirability of doing away with the ex'Prime 
Minister. Even Ahmad bin Hasan aNMaimandl, 
recently released and restored to his previous 
post, stoutly opposed the idea of esecuting him. 
Unable to raise and substantiate any tangible 
charge against him, Mas'Qd, who was bent 
upon taking the life of Hasanak, revived the 


intrisfUM of so Amir who bora htin niDch jmloasy. 
(Da*tttr-ul‘Wviara ia B, ^ D., tv, 15U. 

* In hit Da$tar-ul‘Wu»ara, Khwindinir has sUttd 
that durios his WoMirahip Hasanak bad spokan ill of 
Mas'Od btfore SultSn Mahmfid and that Uas'Od satisfied 
the siudst be cherished afainst him when he became 
king. (B. S’ D.. iv, 153). 
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was taken to the scaffold on the date hxed, 
a large namber of people went to witness the 
catastrophe. So popular was he with the Mople 
that the spectators were filled with grief and 
Indignation when they saw the ex-Primc Minuter 
only with his turban and trousers on and his 
hands clasped together. They burst into an 
uproar, but were dispersed by the mounted 
guards. He was then uken to the gibbet and 
hanged. This inhuman and tragic act drew 
down upon its authors the curses of all t^e 
who loved and respected Hasanak. The 
circumstances that surrounded the execution of 
Hasanak show that it was not possible even for 


• KhwSja BQ Sahal was one of his worst enemies who 
thirsted for his life. He vehemeoUy advocated the oxecu- 
tioD of Hasanak. After his exoeulion, Hasanak’s bead 
was chop^ off and eervod op in a dish at a foast held by 
him to the complete horror of hia guests. The head was 
again hung on the gibbet and it remained tos^nd^ there 
for seven years. Bathaqi informs us that his feet dropped 
off and his ctupee was completely dried up so much so 
that very little was left of hi# body when it was taken 
down to be interred In the prescribed manner. When 
his mother learnt of hi# tragic fate, sho^tarst into teara 
and in a terrible anguish she exclaimed: What a fortune 
was may son's; a king like MahmOd gave him this world, 
and one like Mas'Ud the next.” (B. ^ O., ii, 100). A poet 
of Nishiptir wrote the following elegy on Hasanak 
"They cut off the head of him who was the head of heads, 
The ornament of his country, the crown of the age. 
Whether be vaa a Karmatian, Jew or Infidel, 

-*T was hardtoimss from tbethrone to the scaffold." 
(tf. /.. 123, note). 
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the Sultan to do away with the ex-MinUter—so 
important was the institution of Wtsorat. Is 
order to do what he desired, Mas’Qd tried so 
many methods but failed and succeeded only 
when he shelved the responsibility on the shoul¬ 
ders of a more powerful person in the Muslim 
world—the Khalifa.* The Haianak tragedy 
also shows how unsafe and uncertain life and 
office of the minister were under the later Ghaz- 
nawids. 

In this connection we may appropriately point 
out that in the matter of appointing 
Appointoent \Va%ir, Mas'ud pursued the 

dntmWatlr. of father. After the death 

of Ahmad bin Hasan al-Maimandl, he convened 
a council of his high officials, such as ’Ariz, 
the Commander of the army, and the Chief 
Minister of the Ceremonies. In their presence he 
expressed profound sorrow at the demise of his 
ca^le and trusted Wazir, paid a glowing tribute 
to him, spoke highly of his loyalty and love of 
truth, discipline and devotion to duty, ability and 
efficiency and then asked them to suggest the 
name of someone who might prove a suitable 
successor in the vacant office. After a long 
discussion, during which several names were 
suggested and rejected, the choice fell on AbO 
Nasr Ahmad 6in Muhammad-hsn 'Abdus Samad, 
who had been the Sahib-t-Diwan of HarDn, the 


* 7arlUi-i* VaminI fTehrln odJtioa), 429; uul TSrihh’i* 
Baika^t, 207. 
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then Governor of Khwarizm. He was formally 
invited and asked to take over the charge of the 
vacant office.* 

On his death, the ruler of Mekrfln left two 
sons, ois., Tu and Abul ’AsSkar, of 
of whom the former commanded the 
conOdence of the army and the 
respect of the people and was there¬ 
fore sDCcessfal in asserting his claims. Failing 
to cope wih him successfully, the latter personally 
waited upon Mas’od and requested him to inter¬ 
vene on his behalf.. In response to his request, 
the Sultan put a huge army at the disposal of 
.Abal 'Asakar and ordered it to accompany him. 
Keaching near Mekran, the Commander of the 
army conveyed the Imperial message to Isa, 
calling upon him to make a compromise with his 
brother, but he paid no heed to it In the batdi 
that was fought, Isa was killed and most of his 
men surrendered. Abul 'Asakar took possession 
of kfekran and, as already agreed to, inserted 
she name of Nfas’Od in the KAnfhaand the coins, 
indicating that he was a vassal of the Sultan. 
All this happened in the year 422 A- H. («"1031 
A. C.).t The same year also witnessed the 
annexation of Kirmln. Abh Kalijaritn Sultan- 
ud-DauIah was defeated and put to flight by the 
■Imperial army sent against him. Kirman was 
occupied, but was lost again to the Gbaznawids 


• T. Rj i, 41; L77.78. 

t /. a., 11, xJi, 274,75; r. R i. 41. 
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owing to the slackness of the Hind& army." 

■Ala*ud-DauUh, whom Sultan Mahmftdhad 
left with Mas’Qd in Isfahan and 
R«b«llwii of made an unsuccessful at- 

AU-ud-DauUh. independent 

kingdom for himself, was pulling up with AbO 
Kalijar in Khosistan after his expulsion from 
Isfahan in the hope of receiving support from 
him. As soon as he heard of Mahmud’s death, 
he collected an army, look possession of Isfa¬ 
han with its help and advanced towards Hama- 
.dan wiih a view to seize Raiy. Mas'Qd s gover¬ 
nor of that province indicted a sharp defeat on 
him and compelled him to retreat to Isfahan. 
He was pursued thither and reduced to such 
straits that he withdrew to the fort of Qarohan 
in mean disguise and took shelter there. After 
these events Mas’Qd's sway was firmly esublished 
in Raiy, Jurjan and Tabaristan. On three more 
occasions ’Ala-ud-Daulah tried to re-establish his 
authority and recover his lost possessions but 
failed : He was defeated and put to flight on 
every occasion.t 

Majd-ud-Daulah, a former ruler of Isfahan 
whom Sultan MahmUd had defeated 
and deprived of his sovereignty, 
DsoJaa. avail himself of the disturb¬ 

ed state of affairs occasioned by the death of the 

• I. ;f..n.xii, 274 ff.; T. 
t ;.K., Il.xil. 275ff;T. F. i, 41. 
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Great Snltln and aggravated by the struggle 
for soccewion between Maa'ftd and Muhammad. 
But he was badly defeated and put to flight by 
the Governor of Kaiy who was entrusted with 
the command of the army sent against him.* 

While Mas’fid was involved in the fratricidal 
war, 'AlUigln, the ruler of Bukhara, 
Recovery collected his forces and attacked 
AltOntash, the Governor of Khwa- 
Khwfrizm. riam. After the new Sultan had 
firmly established his authority, he sent a huge 
army to Khwarizm and directed its Governor to 
lead a punitive expedition against AKiigln. When 
atacked by the imperialists, the ruler of Bukha¬ 
ra took to flight and a large part of his territory 
was occupied by AltOntash. After the conquest 
was completed, AltOntash returned to Khwarizm. 
On the way be was attacked by the soldiers of 
'Alltigin who were lying in ambush and awaiting 
his return. He turned round and again dispersed 
them. Then he called his men together and 
said chat he had received a grievous wound dur« 
ing the last encounter and that it was impossible 
for him to survive it. A peace was then con¬ 
cluded with 'Alltigin, according to which Bukha¬ 
ra was handed over to Mas'fid and the territory 
on the other side of Samarqand was given to 
'Alltigin. AltOntash succumbed to the fatal 
wound he bad received and his post was 
conferred upon his son, HarOn, in recognition 


• /. K.. II, xii, 273-74. 
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of hit services. 'Abdul Jabbar, who was sent 
by the Central Government to act as bis deputy, 
could not pull on with him and returned to 
Ghazoin where he poisoned the Sultan's mind 
against his rival. Sultan Mat'Qd, without in* 
vestigating the matter, ordered Shah Malak to 
proceed against Harftn. Khwarizm was attacked 
and occupied by force. Harbn and his brother. 
I'smail, took to flight and sought safety with 
Tpshral Beg and Daod who, at their request, 
attacked Khwarizm and took possession of it.* 

Sultan MahmOd had constituted Jurjant 
and Tabaristan into a separate pro* 
aod vinee and placed it in charge of a 
Tabanstin. Ziyarid Prince, called Dara 
MinOchibr bin QabOs and married one of his 
daughters to him. When Mas'Od ascended 
the throne, he conbrmed Dara in his possession. 
Availing himself of the disturbances in the 
G.haznawid Empire, Dara stopped to send tribute 
to Ghaznin at the instigation of 'Ala-ud'Daulah 
and his friend, Farhad. After quelling the 
disturbances of the Turkomans, Mas'fid turned 
his attention towards Dara. The Imperial army 
defeated the rebellious vassal and occupied 
Jurjao in 424-25 A. H. (“1034 A. C.). Pursued 
from place to place and reduced to utter help* 
loseness, he sought and received royal forgiveness 

• /. A.. II. *ii. 279 ff., T. P., i, 41. 
t Jorjaa (sDcieoi Hyrcania) Is also called Gufftn io 
some accounts. Its present capital is AstrSbad, 
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on the condition of paying tribute regularly every 
year.* 

When Sultan Mas’Od turned hi* attention 
towards India he found that Ariyflraq, 
Coodition had been put at the helmof atfair* 

of India. India by Suitfln MahmQd, had be¬ 

come a perfect autocrat and begun to disobey the 
Imperial firm4ns.f With seductive wile* and 
8ugar*coated words, he was wheedled out of 
India by Ehwaja Ahmad Hasan and taken to 
Ghazatn. There he was invited to a drinking 
feast and made to drink heavily. He was then 
bound in chains and sent to GhQr and thrown 
into prison, where he was probably poisoned 
to death. The wealth he had accumulated during 
his viceroyalty of India was confiscated. His 
friend. Asi^tigln.J shared his fate soon after¬ 
wards. The officer who was next entrusted with 
the viceroyalty of the Indian Province ,was 
Ahmad Niyaltigin, an experienced hand, who 
had acquired ample knowledge of public affairs 


• ViiU Z. A., 99; T. A., 12; B. & D., iv, 196; T. P., \ 
41: end L. 

t “Secure ia poteetsion of e vest territory without 
eoy reetreining influences, the Gheziwvule Commeuder of 

Hind who wee en embitious men by neture.had given 

proof of bis embitious.desigos even io the time of MehnOd, 
but eo greet we* the ewe to which that mighty conqueror 
was held that the pleos of Aryarek were never allowed to 
metare.*' (Jf. 123-24). 

I T.97; T. Y., (Delhi. Lith. Ed.) 281. Sir W. 
Haig wrongly cells him AMftigln. (C. H. iii, 23). 
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during hit service under Mahmftd the Great. 
Khwftja Ahmad Hasan, the Grand U^osir, in* 
vested him with the official robes of honour 
and instructed him to be true to the conditions 
of the covenant he had entered into with the 
Sultan. He also advised him not to encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the ShlrazI 
Qaai,* the civil administrator who was a most 
quarrelsome colleague, to co'operate with the 
Superintendent of the Intelligence Depnrtmenc, 
whose duty was to keep the Sultan informed 
of all chat happened in India, and to discharge 
his duties diligently and honestly. After ad* 
ministering the necessary advice, he addressed 
him the following warning: "You must not say 
anything to any person respecting the political 
and revenue matters, so that no one's word may 
be heard against yon, but you must perform all 
the duties of the commander, so that the fellow 
may not be able to put his hand upon your 
sinews and drag you down.” Some of the Dai* 
lamite chiefs and head*8trong slavee, who had 
been found guilty of sundry acts of disobe* 
dience, were sect with him to India and he 
was directed to keep a strict watch on their 
movements and to regulate their social activities 
in such a manner that they might not be able to 
create any trouble. Before sending him to India, 
the Khwaja prevailed upon him to leave his son 
in Ghazntn, nominally on the pretext of giving 
him a suitable education bat actually to. keep 


*'His oriffiosl name, was Abel Hasan. 
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him as a hostage so that his father might not 
have the audacity to rebel. Later when the 
governor-designate of India waited upon the 
Sultan, the latter addressed him in these words : 
*‘Ahmad, rejoice and be happy; be carefal to 
understand the value of this favour; keep my 
image ever before your eyes and do good service 
80 that you may attain to great honour.** Despite 
the advice of the Sultan and of the Grand Watir 
and the fact that his son was at the mercy of 
the higher authorities, he too, to quote BaihaqI, 
‘'turned away from the path of rectitude and 
took a crooked course.” When he assumed the 
charge of his office, he found it hard to pull on 
with his powerful and quarrelsome colleague, 
Abul Hasan, the Shlrazl Qazi, who was a hot¬ 
headed and arrogant administrator. Since he 
refused to consult the Qazi in the discharge of 
his duties, a quarrel ensued between the two and 
jeopardized the position of the Ghaznawids in 
India. The disfMite related to the appointment 
of the command of an expedition. It was re¬ 
ferred to the Central Government and the Qkzl 
was ordered to mind hit own business and not 
to meddle in military afiairs. Soon after that 
Niyaltigin undertook an expedition against 
Benares, one of the sacred cities of the Hindtls, 
renowned for its riches all over India and untouch¬ 
ed by the spears of the legions of Islam as yet.* 


* Abal'Ptzl has tUted that MshmOd 

twice visited BeoSr^ This stetement lacks contemporary 
conAnnation. 'Utb! and Gardui make oo mention aboot 
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Success greeted the invader who returned laded 
with immense spoils. The Qizi was shocked to 
hear of the success of his rival and spared nothing 
to poison Mas'od'smindagainst him and to bring 
him to disgrace. He sent his spies to GhaznTn to 
inform the Sultan that the Viceroy had possessed 
himself of a vast amount of wealth and begun to 
behave independently, giving himself out as a 
son of Sultan MahmOd. Reports received from 
various sources confirmed Maa'Od's doubts and 
he sent against him his Hindu general, Nath, who 
was defeated and killed. A number of other 
officers offered their services against the Indian 
Viceroy, but the choice fell on another Hindu, 
Tilak,* the son of a barber, who was entrusted 


this sod (Ul later hiatorisna are alao wlent on the eobject. 

Such a ailence would have been igoored if the obeervant 
Alberttni had not made a cateforical atatemeot which 
dearly ahowe that MahmOd had not aeen that Holy City.” 
Writing in «1 A. H. (**1030 A. C., when Mahmod died) 
heobaervM:”Hlnd<lieienc« have retired far away from 
Ihoae l»rta of the country which have been corwioered by 
us. and have fled to placet which oar band cannot yet 
reach, to Kaabmir, Benirea and other places. (Saehau, 
j, 22). AbttlParl’a evidence In thia cate cannot overweijth 
that of Alberttni. 

* There is sonw confusion about the name, parentage 
and religion of tbit general. He ia called-Tol^«« 
Husain by Ferishu {T. F., i. 42 . TaJ^ *»« Hua^ by 
Nielm-ud-Din Ahmad (T.d, 12). and Tilak soa of a barber 
by Baihaui (B. S D., ii, 127). Still another perversion, Wa., 
laisen, is found in seme of the JMSS.of theaulhonties quoted 
above. Cardial sates that he wSs'the Soil ot JihlU)^(2. A., 
lOti. H appears that the words Humin' and^ Jaiaeo’ 
are bolh ntsoraosenptions of Jablan or. JahU&ai* which 
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with the command of an-army and ordered to pro* 
ceed against India. His arrival at Lahore struck 
terror into the hearts of the supporters of NiyaltU 
gin, who left their leader and sought forgive¬ 
ness. Deserted by his followers and feeling sure 
that it was impossible for him to bold out long, 
Niyaitigln fled for life. He was hotly pursued 
by Tilak’s forces, “which consisted mainly of 
HindOs’’and engaged in a light at night The 
Turkomans, who were still with him, left him in a 
body and implored forgiveness. When defeated, 
be managed to escape from :the battle-field and 
successfully evaded the pursuit party. A reward 
of 500,000 dtfhants was fixed for killing him 
and it was proclaimed that anyone who took 
his head to Tilak would receive that reward. 
The task was taken up in right earnest by the 
Jats, who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
ins and outs of the desert and the wilds. They 
succeeded in tracing him out and bringing him 
to bay. They assaulted him with arrows, spears 
and swords. The Turkish blood boiled within 
him and he defended himself single-handed till he 


U so old Qsmfl freqaeatly found - in iutcriptioos 
and dyoMtic lists. (Chrenotogy of India by C. M. 
Duff, 192, 297/ That Tilak was 'a Hinds' ^mlts of 
00 doubt. Baihoql (£. S D., ii, l28.1 infonns os that Tilak 
caodsr^ a sifoal sarvico to Mu’Qd by bringing ail the 
Hindu Kltori (Tbikurs) and many cutaidera under bis sway. 

would have been impoaaible if he himself had not been 
a paeca Hinds. Tilak alooo was not a Hinds who was 
raised to dignity by the Gfaaimwida. There were many 
Hindus who enjoyed such favours and occopied responsible 
positions nnder them. (See P. P. M. T.^ 46). 
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feU fighting in a fresh cncoonter. The Jats chop¬ 
ped off his head, Bent it to Tilakand r^etved 
from him a reward of 10,000 dirhamt instead 
of the promised som, 500,000 dirhawi^ that 
too after much haggling. Mas’od received the 
news of Tilak’s victory with great satisfacuon. 
He sent congratulatory letters to Tilak and 
expressed great joy over his success. 

A reference may appropriately be made to 
the official career of Tilak. Origi- 
ril*k'«ris». jjjjjy a HindO of humble origin, 
be was employed by Sultan MahmOd and 
promoted to high ranK by him in appreciation 
of his versatile accomplishments. He was a 
roan of handsome appearance and charming 
manners. Khwaja Ahmad Hasan wm litemlly 
enamoured of him. He made him his private 
secretary and employed him as an official Inter* 
preter between the State and the Hindus. A 
go!d*embfoidered robe, a jewelled necklace, 
a fine canopy and a precious parasol were given 
to him as marks of distinction and kettle-drums 
were beaten and ensigns of gilded tops were 
set afloat at his residence as indications of his 
superiority. "Thus”, says Dr. Ishvrari Pra¬ 
sad, "was a HindO entrusted with an importaot 
command....... This elevation of men of humble 

birth to high rank on the ground of merit alone 
was a principle which was invariably followed 
by Muslim administrators in India."* The 


• M.;., 128-29. 
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elevation of talented Hindos to high posts and 
positions was not viewed with surprise by the 
broad-Tninded Muslims of the day- The philoso> 
phical Baihaql, referring to the rise of Tilak, 
thus expresses himself: “Wise men do not 
wonder at such facts because no body is born 
great, men become such. But it is important that 
they should leave a good name behind.”* 

Elated by Tilak's success in India and ignor~ 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, 
;ers which seriously threaten* 
ed the Ghaznawid possessions in the 
west, Mas’Qd made up his mind to 
lead an expedition to the ‘Virgin Fort' of Hansl^t 
and thus fulfil the vow which he bad on« taken 
during his illness. In vain did the Khwlja try to 
impress upon his mind the impolicy of such a step. 
“The vow is upon my own person”, he said, 
and, advising his ministers and high officials to 
co-operate with one another and carry on the 
business of the State efficiently during bis absence, 
he invested the Khwftja with plenary powers and 
set out at the head of a huge army in 1037 A C. 
and reached the town Hansl after a long 
and arduous journey. The fort was considered as 
impregnable by the Hindfis, but the Musalmans 


• IM., 128 . 

t Th« city of HtosI is situated 11 milts to tbo east of 
Hittr. It has a tuioed castle. (Tialfeothaler: 

Historigu* t Gtograpiiiqtu Dt. L. 'Ude, VoL i. p, 154). 
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laid mines under it at five places, took it by 
storm within ten days and seized enormous 
spoils. Entrusting the charge of the newly 
conquered place to a reliable officer, Mas'fld 
advanced against ^onpat.* which was situated 
in the vicinity of Delhi, and occupied it without 
erperiencing the least opposition from its chief 
who is said to have Sed into the forest at the 
approach of the invader, leaving behind his 
treasure which was uken'possession of by the 
Muslim soldiers. After winning these victories 
and fulfilling his vow, Mas'Qd marched back 
to Ghaznin and gave himself up wholly to 
drinking and merry>making.t 


Hardly had Mas'fid ascended the throne 
and assumed the reins of govern- 
when he found himself con- 
* fronted with the SaljQq menace. 
The Saljtqs had begun to make 
encroachments on the dominions of Sultan 
Mahmhd towards the close of his reign and 
disturbed his peace of mind. Taking advantage 
of his death, they began to make inroads into 
Khurasan and create disturbances at many places. 
At first they did not attract Mas'od's personal 
attention and his generals were able to establish 


* Tba city 0 / Soopat is situatad to tha oofth of Delhi, 
not far from It. {Ibid^ i, 133). 

t The Indian espeditioo. despite the victoriee won 
there, proved to be a coUoaal blunder. Duriog Mas'od's 
absence the SaljOqs strengtheoed their poeltioo and ulti¬ 
mately estatdished their authority. (Vid4 it^/raj. 
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his lathority in the refractory provinces of the 
west, as we have already noted. The peace made 
by them under their leader, 'Alldglo * with the 
Ghaznawid Commander, AltQnt«Lsh,t in 1032 
A. C proved to be a truce, for they continued 
to carry their raids into the Ghaznawid Empire. 
The people of the outlying provinces complained 
against their aggression and Mas'Qd made op 
his mind to advance against them in person. He 
first attacked Transoxiana and occupied it, but 
his soldiers suflered enormously on account of 
snow and cold. About that time Baikh was in¬ 
vaded by the SaljQqs under their leader, DaQd. 
f^ost'haste the Sultan proceeded towards Baikh. 
In his absence Tu^ral Beg, the SaljQq, attacked 
and plundered GhaznTn. When the Sultan reached 
Baikh, Daad marched back to Marv. After 
restoring law and order in Baikh, Herat and 
Nishapur, he turned his attention towards Tug^* 
ral Beg. At Dandanqan he was confronted by 
the Turkomans. Deserted by many of his fol¬ 
lowers, including an Indian army, Mas’Qd suffered 
a crushing defeat at the hands of his enemies on 
the 23rd of March, 1040 A. C.J He marched 


* Dr. Ishwari Pruad (K. HZ) calls him A^ptafin, 
bat does not dte his aalhority. See I.K., 279 S, 

aod T. i, 41, where his name is given as 'Alltigia. 

t Df. Ishwari Praead calls him Iloitmish//W<t^ with¬ 
out raeotioaiog his authority. See /. K., II, xii, 279 IT. 
and r. F., i. 41, where his name is written as AltQutish. 

I Authorities are at variance about the date as welt 
as the pUce of this battle. 

DateThree dates are most frequently found, vis.. 
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back to Marv and then proceeded to Ghaznln 
via Ghftr. Far from being able to raise an army 
strong enough to stem the rising tide of the 
SaljGqs, he could not now quell the disturbances 
that cropped up about Ghaznln. Place after 
place slipped away from his possession in rapid 
succession and he was constrained to concen¬ 
trate hii attention on India. Eventually he de¬ 
cided to withdraw towards India. In vain again 
did the Khwaja insist on liis suy at the capital 
and remind him of the detrimental consequences 
of his obstinacy.* 


450, 431 and 432 A. H. I b*ve prefsrrsd the uoood, i. is, 
431 (=1040 A. C.), because it it bated on better and more 
reliable sources, wa., T. it., 777; T. N., i, 92; B. & D., iv, 
198; and r. F., i, 43. 

Piece; The author of the (B. & D., 

i, 273) locates the site of the battle at TiliqSa and he haa 
been followed by many raodam writers, inclndins Sir W. 
Haic. <C.//. 7., iii, 31). The more auihofiiatj%js opinion, 
howe«r, ia in ^vour of Dandacqtn. Gardlat {Z. A., 
107). Baihsuji (T. M., 792-94), Ni*Sm-tid-Dln Ahmad {T.4., 
25 of B. I. S.). and Feriihu (T. F., i. 43) all locate the 
baule-6etd at 'he latter place. It Is also called DendSiqin 
ia some MSS. It has been described by Abol Pida aa a 
•mail town of KburSiSn. famous for its cotton fabrics. It 
is about forty miles noeth-west of Marv-ur-Rod or MaiUchalt 
(Marv-i-KOdiak) on the MarOchalt-Sarakhi Road. The 
town of Tiliqia ia aboat Afiy miles south-east of Marv-ur- 
Rod. Sir T. Holdich calls it DandSkdn snd says that it 
was near Ak-tepe, which ia not far from Panideh. (Gatt* 
o/f India, 244-40/ 

* Tha Khwgja’s prognostication proved only too true. 
Subsequent events testified to the soundnese of his ads ice 
apd showed that Mas'.Od's fears were ill-founded aad his 
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After appointing MaadQd to the government 
of Balkh, Majdfid to that of Multan 
Flight to and Amir laad to that of Ghaznio 
and making other necessary arrange* 
ments, Mas’od proceeded towards India bag and 
baggage. Hardly had he crossed the Indus and 
reached Marigala * when his own guards, con¬ 
sisting of Turkish and HindO slaves, robbed 
him of the treasure he was carrying with him on 
the backs of camels. Then followed a wild con¬ 
fusion and a general mutiny of the army. While 
Mas’Qd was taken prisoner and sent to the fort 
at Girl.t his brother Muhammad, whom he had 
blinded before his accession, was brought out 


iitChl from Ghatnin wm an act of folly and not 
wisdom, lor the SaljOqs »ere preoccupied the 

conquest of Persia and adk»iaiof 
was immune from their atuck*. (Vide Chapter iX}. 

* MarifaU (or Marikala. as it i» In eom« HSS.) is a 
situated between Attock and Rlwalpindi, * f«w 
east of Hasan Abdal. AlberOnt (Sachau. I, J02) idontifiM 
it with Takaahshila fTaxibO. The name it ptewrved in 
that of a pass and a range of hills about two miloe to 
the south of Shthdhert and a few milee east o# Hatts 
AbdlL" {A. a. I.. Ul: T. Raverty’s Traoslatioa, 
95 note ■, and S./. M. W., 193-94). 

t This place has not been satisfactorily idenUfied and 
Its site is not precisely located. In his Notts on 
Mii.p.131 note. Raverty identifies 
Kunar (Klfiristin). From the text of T. M. (B, # D.. 
U. 27J) it appears that it was not far from Msritala or 
MarigaU where Mas’Cd'a treasure was looted by his om 
guards Professor Hodivaia'i postulation that it must 
be Giri, i. e. Shthbto Girt or Kipar «**Gan, which is 
eituated in the district of Mardin about « milee east of 
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and put on the throne. Being blind, Muhammad 
could not conduct and control the affairs of the 
government personally. He therefore delegated 
his powers to his son, Ahmad, one of whose early 
acts was to pat an end to the life of the deposed 
king.* Muhammad, who was unaware of all 
this, is said to have cursed the perpetrators of 
the crime.! 

Mas'Od followed with great wisdom and 
'n. w H vigour the illustrious traditions of 
Depertcneot talented father. He selected his 
oodL Mas'Od. Wosir in the same way as his father. 

He was alsoio the habit of consulting 
his ministers and seeking their advice on all 
important matters, though he did always 
follow their advice. Fortunately for him his 
ministers were not mere mediocres or flatterers : 
They were men of courage, character and cuU 
tore who never hesitated to disagree with or 
even oppose him whenever they thought he was 
following a wrong coarse. His decisions to lead 
an expedition against HflnsI and to leave Ghaz* 
nln for India were openly opposed by the 
Khwaja, and on the second occasion he was 
reminded of the disastrous consequences of the 


Peihtwmr does not s<am to b« far from the mark. (5. /. 
iH H 194-95). 

• Thia was In ths year 433 A.H. (=1041.42 A, C.). 
Id his HaM’tis-Siy9r Khwandinlr coofinns this. {B. 
S D., iv, 198.1. Minblj.iis-SirSj (T. N.) pots it is tba 
year 432 A. H. which is apparently iocorrect 
t T. P., i, 44. 
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Indian expedition. It must, however, be recorded 
to his credit chat though he overruled his minis' 
ters, ignored their advice, turned down their 
proposals and had bis own way, be never lost 
hit balance or sense of proportions and never 
subjected them to any punishment or hoini!ia> 
tion on that account: In fact, we do not come 
across a single instance in which be punished 
or even reproached his ministers for opposing 
bis proposals.* The ministers of Mas’Qd, more¬ 
over, exercised full powers in the revenue and 
financial departments of the Central Government 
and managed the administrative affairs of the 
outlying provinces of the Empire independently 
without the least fear of incurring royal wrath or 
losing their ofi&ce. They had complete control 
over the auditors, accountants and treasurers, 
and the wardrobe, elephant and horse subles 
and slaves were under their supervision. In short, 
everything that was required for the dignity of 
the Crown was to be provided under their 
instructions and orders.t Above ait, they enjoyed 
full regal powers in the absence of the King when 
he happened to be out on an expedition. Khwaja 
Abmad, to quote one instance, was easily acces* 
sible to all and sundry and bis advice was sought 
and allowed foil weight by the Sultan in the 
appointment of imporunt officials of the State, 
Under the guidance and influence of the Khwaja 


• r. fl, 266,347, 312-13 ; 319-21; S. A.M. A., 170. 
Sm also sw>ro, pp. 203, 206. 

t 7. B., 181. So* also svpro pp. 186-89. 
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the institutioQ of Wisorat gained a great deal in 
power and prestige. This was because he very 
jealously safeguarded its dignity. He was the 
first Wasir who flatly refused to accept that office 
as long as the Sultan did not define his jurisdic* 
tion and describe his powers in writing.* After 
a long discussion on the question, wliich was 
earned on in black and white, the Sultfln found 
no alternative but to fall in with his proposal. 
If that practice had been followed by others, the 
institution of Wizarat would have gained great 
strength and stability and paved the way for the 
establishtnent of a constitutional mooarchy.t 

Like his father, Mas'hd too was a great 
. t P^ffon of learning and a zealous pro* 
learned. Among the 
promotien of celebrated scholars, who flourished 
sducatioD. under his patronage and dedicated 
their works to him, may be mention* 
ed Aba Rfhan AlberQnf.J and Abfl Mohammad 

* Sm tupra, pp. 186*87. 

t For a diicanioQ on the subject, see S. A. U. A., 156 ff. 

t We have had an oeeasloa to refer to the liteiary 
attainmeniaof Alberttnl f'See pp. 114*16). Dr. 

Sachaa, who hae translated two of his works, calls 
him- a champion of the tretb. a sharply cut character of a 
lughly individual stamp, full of real courage and not re* 
fraining from dealing hard bbw* when anything which is 
Ifood or right seems (o him to be at stake" and says that 
if in these days a man began studying Sanskrit and 
Hindu learning with all the help atToeded by modern 
literature and scieoce many yeua voald pass before be 
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Naiihl. From the literary vorks of AbO Klliin 
we derive a good deal of information about the 
progress of Arabic a» well as Persian literature 
under his direct encouragement. The same 
authority farther informs us that Indian mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, philosophy, astrology, phar¬ 
macology, medicine and Greek sciences were 
sedulously studied by inquisitive Muslim scholars 
and that a number of Indian as well as Greek 
works were translated into Arabic and Persian. 
"During his reign" says Khwandmtr, the author 
of the Rau»at-%i*-Safat "so many colleges, mos¬ 
ques and religious edifices were built in the 
various parts of his dominions that it is impossible 
to enumerate them."* 

Snltftn Mas’fid was endowed with uncom¬ 
mon physical power. The contem- 
Chsfscter & porary historian, Baihaqi, informs 
eitimstt. yj wielded a mace, weighing 

twenty nwzns and that in a hand to band fight 


would b« tble to do ioitice to the entiquity of India to 
weh so extant sod with tneb a decree of accuracy as 
al-BlrOoI hae done in his Indiea." AlberOnl was indeed 
a literary giant with a prodigious brain power. For “a juet 
and syrapathetic appreciation of bis character and altaio- 
menta", see Dr. Sa^u's Prefaces to bis tranilatlons of 
the AtSr~td-Biiqiya and the Indiea. Also see L. H. P., 
i. 101 ff. 

* B.& D.>iv, 138-39. The testimony of KbwAndmIr 
is supported by Ferithta who eays: "In the beginning of 
his reign Idas'Od built many motqttes and endowed several 
which he caused to be erected in the different 
cities of his dominioos.” P., i, 44/ 
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with a tiger he smasljed the skoU of the beast with 
a single blow.* Fond of drinking and music, 
he frequently resorted to the FirozI Garden, bis 
father's most favourite pleasure-resort, and sat 
there under a green pavilion, surrounded by his 
servants. After reviewing the forces, he used to 
sit down with his favourite friends to a sumptuous 
feast, which was invariably accompanied by music 
and drinking. Obstinate and self-willed, full 
of ambition and adventurous spirit, he was well- 
known for his valour and war-like zeal. He was 
so brave and outspoken that once he offended 
his father by strongly supporting the mazim that 
'kingdom belongs to the longest sword*. He 
was a magnificent prince. During hi* reign the 
Ghaznawid Court retained the splendour it en¬ 
joyed under Mahmod the Great. He used to 
consult his ministers on all matters of mo¬ 
ment and sought their advice. He did not OTt 
them to harm even when they turned down hi* 
proposals and he had to over-rule tham.t 


• T. U., 1+1. 'Twenty maM’ seenw to be an exagg** 
ratioo. Ferisbia Beems to be correct when he uys: 
“Mas'Od'a mace was so heavy that no one else could lift it 
up with « single band." CT. i, 40j. 

t Dr. Tripathi, who has discossed the point at length, 

"la most cases the SuItAn overmied them (niiiusten) 
and bad his own way which ultimately brought him 
to a sad end. Bat no minister It known to have been 
driven out of office or penalized or even fallen from the 
Sulrtn's estimation for having opposed bis proposala." 
{S. A. «. S., 170). 
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SULTAN MAUDUD & HIS SUCCESSORS 

When Mas'Qd was murdered under the 
orders of Ahmad son of Muham- 
Hsudod. mad, his son MaodQd was away at 
Balkh. As soon as MaudOd heard 
the sad news of the execution of bis father, he 
vowed to wreak woeful vengeance on the 
murderers and marched post-haste to the Im* 
perial Capiul at the head of his army. In an 
Scounter at Nagarhar* he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on his rivals and put most of them to 
death He also slew bis uncle, Mohammad, 
and all his sons except ’Abdur Rahim whom 
he spared because he had shown some coMidera- 
tion to Mas'Od during his captivity. -Oo the 
site where he won victory over his nvals he 
founded a town called Patehabad or Town of 
Victory" and built a big rest-house there tor 

• The anlhor of the Tal^St i-SanH (B. S' D., i\, 
27+) calU it TaksrhftrOd which Sir Hen^ Ellirt ^ 
27t» caiw BeVhrU in- (/Wd.,. foot-note). 

tSarWrUd ie a miewTliioB of Na«whJr (;U ^)or Na^- 
Wa. which is taid to be the old name of 
dStriet in Afgfeinistttn. siwaled. near ^*5*^ 

(0 O A. 5f. AmS. n.). Baihaqi locatea the «te of the 
Lttle in Dinir, which ia also wnlten as p»P0r ^ 
dJuJq; Profe.;or Hodivak ‘j** 

MtnM are the forma of Udaya^pwa and that the town 
Su anrvivea under the name Adwtpur. wh>ch 
unted by BdUbdgh, 12 nuke from modern JalSHtAd. 
(S /-if. W., 195). Nagrthara is also Wntten as NanfEimhir 
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the comfort and convenience of travellers.* 


Soon after his accession to the throne of 
Ghaznln, Mandod made AbQ Nasr 
App^Dtmcnt Ahmad 'Abdus Samad his Wazir, 
* bat dismissed him in 1041 A. C. and 
threw him in prison where he met his death. The 
next man who was honoured with the dignity was 
KhwAja Abo Tahir bin Mastaafl. Tahir enjoyed 
that dignity till l<144 A. C. when the vacancy 
was hlled by Khwaja ’Abdul Fateh 'Abtlur 
Razzaq 6m Ahmad bin Hasan al^Maimandl. 
The last named remained in office till the close 
of MaudOd's reign.t 


Maudod next torned his attention towards 
India. Nami, the then Governor 
fep’S “f the PonjJb >ppoin.=d by Mu- 
hammad, was defeated and slam 


ia some ftceoents, hot the more aathoritaiive opinion It 
la favoor of the former. NanitnahSr sod Nek*uablLr seem 
to be biier comptions. Ubid,). 

• T. N. In R. & D., II, 273-74; T. g67; and 7*. F. 
i, 40. The town of FatehAbAd has cootinned to onr own 
times. It is sitaated some fonr miles sonth of HttAbAgj]. 
(Masson; Journal io BalochsBtam etc^ 184). 

t The active interference of the Wattr in the matter 
of succession occasieeed bitter hostilities against him and 
jeopardized bis position, rendering long enjoyment of power 
veiT rare. Placed between the devil and the deep sca¬ 
the Jealousies of the nobles and the tuspicioni of the 
Saltan,— he found himeaJf in a most awkward position. 
As a result, bis power and prestige suffered a great deal. 
(S. A. M. A. 173-74). 
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by Abtl Nasr Ahmad bin Mohammad, the new 
Governor appointed by the new SuIUn and 
sent to India for the purpose. But MaudOd’s 
brother, Majd&d,whom his father had appointed 
to the government of the Indian Province had 
captured Thanesar and was now at Hansi, 
seeking an opportunity to atuck Delhi. On 
receipt of information that his brother had sent 
an army against him, Majdtid lost no time in 
returning to Lahore. He reached there on July 
27, 1042 A. C. and was found dead in his bed 
on the morning of the 30th. one or two days 
after the arrivai of Maudod’s army. The cause 
of his death is shrouded in mystery. What it 
was due to^heat-stroke, heart'failure or some 
rapidly fatal disease or the secret agency of 
his brother—U a matter of speculation.* 

At the time of Maudfid’s accession the 
kingdom of Ghaznlo was exposed 
RMoveryof onslaught of the SaljQqs, 

Traasoxians ^ jjave it, 

their attention, almost wholly occupied elsewhere, 
was not drawn towards Ghaznin. The victorious 
^IjOqs divided their newly conquered territory 
into four minor kingdoms under the suzerainty 
of Tugkral Beg. While Tugh^l Beg hastened 


* MajdOd hid provod htms*lf a capable coaunaDder 
and an energetic officer during hi* viceroj^ty of the Indian 
Province and it appeared probable that the troopa sent 
against him by his brother would declare (or him. Under 
the circumstances, it Is not wholly unsafe to say that 
Maudod's agents had been et work. (C. H. /., iii, 32). 
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to complete the conquest of 
was occupied in the capture of Baghdad and the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire at the head 
of the main forces of his tribe, Abh All, another 

adventnrer, who had atuined to the sovereignty 
of Herat, Slstao and Ghttr, was left to struggle 
with the Ghaznawids for asserting hts own 
sovereignty. Maudhd married the daughter of 
Chaoax Beg.* The marriage was responsible 
for establishing friendly relations between the 
Saltan and the SaljOqs. Thus it was that 
Maudod was able to maintain his position at 
Ghaznln and -to recover Transoxiana.t 


While the Sultan was occupied in the wesU 
Mahlpal, the Raja of Delhi, took 
Condition advantage of hti absence from 

ot India. India and over-ran the Punjab, 

then an important province of the Ghazuawid 
Empire. On this occasion the Raja successfully 
appealed to the superstition of the HindOs and 
tevived their spirits by convincing them that their 
Deota (deity) was pleased with them and would 
help them in driving the Muslims out of India.1 


* In some accoanu he ia alio called Chalhar Beg. 
Ferishta him Ja’far Beg $al}aql. (T. P-, >, 44). 
Ha seem* to have followed I.K. {II, *«, 291). 

• t De Ooignee: Vol., U. p. 190; and H. 1^ 301*302. 
1 Here ii a brief description of the device; The Rtja 
of Delhi called logether hie courtier* ai^ mfonned them 
that in a dream at night the Z>eo*<r (deity) of Nagarkot Ud 
told him that be had stayed at Ghaanln so long for 

the sake of bunging about the down-fall of the Ghaznawids 
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With the help of the neighbouring Rijas he 
was able to-take possession of HansI, Thknesar 
and Nagarkotand to lay siege to Lahore. Bat 
for the bravery of the Muslim garrison, the fate 
of the last fort of Musalmans in India would 
have been sealed. The successful defence was 
due to the report, regarding the approach of 
the Sultan with a large army, which was later 
known to have been a mere ruse, and 


io Central Asisj that he had accomplished that task snd wsi 
Bowsnxiousto overthrow the Ghaznawid power in ItwTis 
ss well; and that the Hindfis should make common catue 
and expel the MusalmSns from the fort of Naaarkot, to 
that be might return to his previoas sbode. The Raja's 
wordi were taken for Gospel truth and a wave of enthusuum 
ran through the hearts of the HindOs. Taking into hit 
con6dence tome expert architoctt and a clever Brahman, 
the Raja managed to tet up at night in a garden in the 
neighbourhood of Kagarkot a replica of the icU transported 
to Chaznln by SultSn MahmOd and let afloat the newt 
that it bad come there by a miracle. Next morning the 
idol attracted the notice of the people who hailed it with 
joy mingled with surprise. Princes with valuable presents, 
poared in from msoy plscet and paid homage to it The 
Rija of Delhi also paid a visit to it barefoot^ To every, 
one who visited it, the Btahman in charge said tb^t the 
Deota had ordered the HindOs to expel the Husalmias 
from the fort of Nsgmrkot by force and take poasessioa 
of it. Thus inspired and invigorated, the Hindos prepared 
themselves for the fight snd volunteered themselvts 
in large numbers. While the volunteers swelled the ranks 
of the Rgja’s army, the presents offered to the Deofa by 
the votaries immsosely augmented the reeources of war. 
The result of this Machiavellian device was that the 
Mnaslmlns who ocenpied a fortified position, were defeat, 
ed and driven out (For details, see T. i, 45). 
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partly to the fact that the Masalmans, who 
had hitherto sobdued the HindOs, disdained 
the very thought of being defeated by them. 
The Raja and his confederates were defeated, 
put to flight and pursued to safe distances. 
In 1048 A. C. Maudfld appointed his sons, 
MansOr and MahmQd, to the governmenu of 
Peshawar and Lahore respectively and also sent 
AbQ ^Ali Hasan, the Kotxeal of Ghaanin, to 
India “to curb the aggression of the HindOs.” 
The Kotval was well known for his sternness. 
He acquitted himself creditably and successfully 
accomplished the task he was entrusted with. 
On his return to Ghaanin, however, he fell a 
victim to an intrigoe and suffered imprisonment, 
where he met his death.* 

We have referred to Maodfid's successes in 
the west and said that they were 
largely due to the fact that the 
SaljOqs were occupied elsewhere. 
We may now revert to that subject 
and describe his wars with the Saljttqi who 
had begun to overrun the Ghaznawid provinces, 
so much so that even his matrimonial connection 
with the Saljhq leader proved of little use. In 
1042 A. C. he launched a campaign against 
them, which continued to the close of his reign. 
At first the task of reducing them to submission 
was entrusted to Aritigln who defeated them and 


• r. F, 1, 44-46;/. K., II. xii. 291.3; sod C. W./., 
iii, 32.J3. 
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oecapied Batkh and had the Khuiba read in the 
name of the Sultan. Not long after their defeat 
they again appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Ballvh in such large numben that Aritigin was 
constrained to apply for reinforcements, which 
were not sent for some unknown reasons. The 
result was that the Saljoqs overran Balkh and 
came aa far as Gbaznln with a view to over¬ 
throw the Ghaznawid domination. But they 
were ^aio defeated and put to flight by the 
Imperial forces sent against them. In 1044 A. C. 
the SulUn eent another officer to Bust The 
latter reached Sfstan and brought it under the 
sway of the Sultan. Next year the Salj&qs 
again raised their heads. They advanced on 
Ghaznln and when they reached near Bust they 
were opposed by its Governor, named TughraJ.* 
After a pitched and bloody battle, in which 
numerous lives were lost, the SaljQqs luflered a 
terrible defeat and took to their heels. Tugbcal 
subdued QusdAr also and brought a number of 


TugtjraJ WM a slave aod servant of SaltSn MnhmOd. 
He wu appointed Commaoder of the troope of Khurfaio 
by MaudOd. Brave, ooupolcen, freedom-lwtaf and adven¬ 
turous, he triad to earve out an independent for 

himself. He contracted friendly reUtions with the Saljoqs 
and rebelled i«eiaet the Sultin. When defeated asd 
driven out, he went over to the SaljOqs and joined forces 
with them against the Ghasaawids. He should not be 
conf^ with Toiljral Beg the SaljOi]. Sir W. Haig eays 
that he doec not appear to have been acting, in his rebel¬ 
lion, es an agent of the SaljOoe" on the ground that “hii 
soocesses appear to have included some victories over the 
Saljtkis." ( C. H. /., iii, 34.) 
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prisoners to Ghasnin. In 1046 A. C. he wm 
again sent to Bust, but this time he 
of rebellion and was therefore defeated and put 
to flight by an officer agamst h»m. IM 

same year also witnessed the subjugation of 
GhQf by Bastigin, who was entrusted with that 
work. Since he distinguished himself as a com¬ 
mander in the expedition against Ghftr, he was 
selected to lead the Imi»rial forces 
Saljoqs. Success greeted him and he was able 
to disperse the hordes of his enemy. In 1M7 
A. C. the Amir of Qusdflr rebelled; but when 
atucked, he fled and sought forgiveness, which 
was not grudged. The SaljOq menace was stiU 
there and now the Suiian decided to end it by 
conducting the campaign against the 

person, but he had a sudden attack of colic in the 
fort of Sialkot, where he had gone to take 
possession of the treasure that was there with a 
viewio finance the expedition against the &ljttqs 
without experiencing any difflcoliy. ,When the 
disease took a serious turn and the pain b^ame 
acute, he dropped the idea and returned to Ghaz- 
hln. entrusting the campaign against the baljOqs 
to his Wasir, ’Abdur Razzaq. He succumbed to 
the fatal disease on the 22nd of December, 1049 
A. C. He enjoyed a brief but busy reign of 
about eight years.t 


• The name of this officer as given by Ferishta is ’All 
tin KbAdim Rabl (T. P., i, 46). 

t 7. K., II. xii, 291, 293; and T. P., 1. 45-46. 
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On the death of Maudod his son Abo Ja'far 
Mas'tid, who was then fonr years 
of proclaimed king in 

•*"<* ”• accordance with the will of his father 
and his mother began to exercise the powers of 
regency. Bat this arrangement, made by 'Alt 
6m Khadim Rabi', was sec aside by the nobles of 
Ghaznin, led by Bascigtn, who were not consulted 
in the matter of sacceasion. Tho soccessfol 
party deposed the young king and raised bis 
uncle, Abal Hasan ’All, to the throne of Ghaznin. 
The minor had a reign of a few days.* 

Abul Hasan 'Alt enjoyed a brief reign of two 
.V years.t At his accession ’All bin 

^^AIL***** Khadim Rabr, who had identified 
himself with the cause of the minor 
king, collected as much of wealth as he could 
and fled to Peshflwar with a party of nobles and 
slaves on account of fear. There he reduced the 


* The durstioQ of his roigo is a sabject of cootroversy. 
According to Hiaktj-uS'Sirgj^ (T. S. 10), it was two 
moaths. Hamdollah Mastaufl (T. O., 40), says that It 
extended over two years. Ibo KhaidOm (/. K., II, xii. 
293) says that it lasted for S days. Ferisbta (7. F., i. 40) 
•ays that Mas'Qd 11 ruled for five or six days. It is dilG> 
Calt to give the precise duration of his reign, but it can 
be safely said that it did not exceed a month at the moct. 
(VU4 Raverty's translation of 7. W., 97, f. n. 4; T. A., 
31; and K. 7., xx). 

t MiDhSj'US'Sirli's statemeot (7. S., 16) that Mas'ud 
. II and ‘All exercised joint sovereignty doM not seem to be 
correct, for the arrangement was most anlikely. (See 
Raverty’s tiasslaliop of 7. S., 97, f. n. 4). 
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Afghans to submission J’! j *The 

ftvM the territory as far as Multan and Smd. The 

Sultan sent for his brothers, Mardan Shah and 

laad Shah, and honoured them. He 
slavish distribution of wealth m order to win the 
go^d will of the people, but it served no («rp«e. 
HiToncle, ’Abdw Rashid, came to Ghaznln, 
deposed him and ascended the throne, 

The first thing that 'Abdur Rashid t did 
after ascending the throne was to 
•Abdur RuhM. effect the arrest of Abul Ha»n, 
^ who had run away at his arri^l 

and to imprison him in a fort. Next he mrnedh.s 
Ltenuon towards India. First he won over A1 
bin Khadim Rabl’ to bis side and ‘hen sent 
NtshiiRin to take over the government of Lahore. 
He was accompanied by an arrny of disting 
uished soldiers. Within a couple of days he 
recovered Nagarkot or Kangra, which the HindOs 
had occupied during the recent froublw. and 
established his authority in the Punjab. Shortly 
afterwards, the chief, Tugferal ‘the Ingrate , who 

• J*. F., I, 4<-+7; and /. K., 11, x«i. 253. 

• t According to Ferithta. Soltto 'Abder Ra^^ 
«at a foo of SoltSn MahmOd and was confined in a fort 

between Bust and lafarain by MaudOd. The aame autho¬ 
rity further Infomia u* that Maudod bad made a will la 
CD^rt of his succeeaion during his Weitime. It It, how. 
ever not explained why he was imprisoned by the s^e 
man who had made a will in his favour or why the will 
was made when he was not on good lerms with him. 
{VuU T. F., i, 47). 
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had been sent to Slstftn to redoce it to sobmission, 
revolted and began to mature plans for the cod' 
quest of Gbaznin. The conquest of Slsifln had 
placed enough of the sinews of war at his dis¬ 
posal; and he boldly advanced with his army and 
tnflicted a defeat on ’Abdur Kasbid and entered 
Ghaznin in triumphant procession.* 

The victorious rebel crowned himself at 
T ..u I ‘.L f'haznln and slaughtered 'Abdur 
Rashid as well as all other princes 
of MahmOd's family who happened 
to fall into bis hands. He contracted Nikah 
with Mas'Qd's daughter and sent sugar-coated 
compliments to NOshtigIn Karkhi, who had set 
out from Lahore and reached Peshawar in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders of Sultan ’Abdur Rashid. 
White making a reply to his tetter, Noshtigin sent 
secret instructions to Mas'Qd's daughter, asking 
her to put an end to the life of Tugh^al. He also 
sent similar instructions to the adherents of the 
cause of Mahmfid's family. The result was that 
their sense of honour and loyalty was touched 

• I. K.. II, XU. 294-95/ T. P., I, 47. When lagaired 
as to how he eaterlaioeti the ambition to rale, Tag^rai 
calmly made the foUowiai reply; "At the tiioe that 
’Abdur Rashid was sending me forth to do battle agasnat 
Alp Aralio and Df Od, aod was giving me my instructions 
and had placed his band io mine, terror had overcome 
him to that degree, that I could bear hie very boots 
rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I knew 
this puiiUanimoos man was incapable of sovereignty, 
and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” (T. N., 
100; and T. P., 1, 47). 
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thev all made up their mind to the 
lo^ih. On the eventful day of Nauro*. 

wherSultan MahmOd had ascended the throne, 
they actually succeeded in murdering Tughral, 
i!Soh.d a «ie„o(only tony day..♦ 

A few days after this event NOshiigln arrived 
. inGhaznlo. He called together the 
Faffulchiad. of Ghasnin and made a 

search for the sorvivLog dcaMndanis of Subuk- 
tiein Three princes were found as PJ**®"**^* 
•- J forta. They were Farrukhaad.t 

Ibrahim and Shuja’. The choice feU on the 
first-named and he was forthwith raised 
throne and proclaimed king. At his accession 
in 1052 A. C.rFarrukhzad entrusted the adminis- 
trativc machinery of the kingdom to 
who was decidedly the most devoted votary of 
the descendants of Mahmhd. Buoyed “P 
the hopes of retrieving the fallen fortunes of his 

• T. O., 403l and T. F., I, +7. 

gJd to H«t of the GhMiiaw.d kinge end I Uve, 
Sierefore. rdied apoo ix 

Sir ■# "^1" 

T. P., i. 48). 
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family by recovering the loet province! of Ghaz< 
nln, he plunged himself into a life«long struggle 
with his hereditary enemies, the SaljOqs. T^ing 
advantage of the disturbances at .Ghaanln, 
Chaqar Beg D&Od undertook an expedition 
against Ghaznin. On hearing of bis approach, 
NttshtigTn set out with his forces and in a botly 
contested battle, which lasted from sunrise till 
sunset, he dispersed the Saijhqs and won a 
decisive victory, which immensely enhanced the 
prestige of the House of Ghaznin. Next he led 
an army against Khurasan, where, in an encounter 
with the SaljQqs, headed by Kaltsaraq, he 
defeated them and took their leader and many 
others prisoners. The progress of the Ghaznawid 
arms was, however, arrested by the rising genius 
of Aip Arslan who was sent by his father, Chaqar 
Beg Daod, after the defeat of Kaltsaraq. Arslan 
won an indecisivp victory and then retired. A 
peace>treaty was then concluded and faithfully 
observed by the parties. A plot was hatched 
against Farrukhzad by his slaves, who, one day, 
entered the Himmam where he was and attack^ 
him. The Sultan drew out his sword and 
defended himself successfully. He put the 
assailants to the sword but did not long survive 
tbe incident. He died of colic in 1059 A. C. 
after a reign of six years. His Wa*iri were 
Hasan htn Mehran and AbQ Bakr bin Saleh.* 


• K. T., X, 2 ff.: T. N. io B. & D., ii, 276 ff.; /. K., 
II, xii, 297*298 (innslator'! note); ud T. F., i, 47>48. 
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Farrokhzfld was succeeded by hjs brother. 

Ibrahim, who was a proieased 
Ibrshin. devotee’, endowed with a rare tense 
of ittstice. piety and kindness. The new SuI^tAn 
renewed the peace-treaty with the 
order to harmonise his relations with them still 
farther, he arranged a marriage 
Mas’Od, and the daughter of Malak Shah, son of 
AID Arslan. After esUblishing friendly rela- 
rioht with the Saljoqs. Ibrahim turned his 
attention towards India with a view « wnqoer 
the hitherto onconquered place*. I"/079 A. 
he oersonally went there and captured the torts 
of Aiftdhan (Pak Patan) and Khpal and some 
other places, displaying great wisdom and valour 
daring the campaign. On his return he brought 
with him a vast amount of booty and a large 
number of prisoners to Ghaznin. Ibrahim is 
rightly said to have been a great king. Reset 
in order the machinery of administration which 
was completely out of gear and '‘fully established 
the authority of the Crown over the re«lci«nt 
tribes.” According to Qazl Mlnhaj, the affairs 
of the empire of the Great MahmOd assumed 
fresh vigour during his reign.’ As a man of 
learning, piety and peaceful disposition, he passed 
most of his time in making copies of the Qur-an 
and practising the art of penmanship. He was 
a great lover of learning and a liberal patron of 
letters He is said to have been the author of a 
book called Dos/ur-ul-WuMara* On his death, 


• The • ws* a “Hand Book of 
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which took place on the 25th of Aaguat, 1099 
A. C.,* he left a number of tons and daugbters.t 

Ibrahim was succeeded by a man of more 
M • ^ III merits and morals. At his accession 
Mmsuu III. jhe new king,’Ala-ud-DaolahMas'Od 
Itl, confirmed the servants of the State appointed 
by his predecessor in their respective posts and 
positions. He married the sister of SolUn Sanjar 
and thus ensured the security of his kingdom 
agniosc the inroads of the SaljQqs. Peace with 
the Saljoqs enabled him to turn his attention 
towards India. He appointed bis general, 
Tugbatigfn, as the SipohSiUtr or Commander 
of the forces of Lahore. The said general set out, 
crossed the Ganges and reached a place which 
no Muslim, except MahmDd, had yet touched. 
After raiding a number of places, he returned 
to Lahore.t While his general was winning 
victories for him, the Sultan himself revised the 


Political Scieaco” meant for the ^donce of miDistors 
in the art of odmiDiatiatioo. It is one of the 93 works 
drawn upon by Awfi. (VultJ. H., 67'6S, 224). 

• S. # D., ii, 510; J. H., (P-fA, 224; /. K., II, xii, 
292 (iraoslator's note): and T. t, 49-50. 

t T. G., 404y and T. N.. 21. Ferishta (T.P., i. 49) 
and NizAm-ud-Din Ahmad (T. A., 17) give 481 A. U. os 
well os 492 A. H. os the dates of Sultin Ibrlblm't death, 
bat do not say which of the two detee is correct. Numis¬ 
matic evidenco tesiihes to the correctneM of the second, 
I. e. 492 A. H.-1099 A. C. (V«f« J. R. A. S., it, 561.04). 

t Another important event of his reign was the 
appointment of a Ghosoawid officer, Hosoia bin Sim 
as rovemor of Gfaflf — a fact which incidentally shows 
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law* and erysialli*«d them into a consistent code. 
He proved himself a good ndminittrator and 
enjoyed a peaceful reign of sixteen year*, during 
a major part of which his Court resided at 
Lahore.* 

Mas'fid 111 died in 1115 C. and was 
succeeded by his son, Kamal-ud* 
A »”■ Sh«b Sherzadf who had not 

* ■ yet completed the first anniversary 
of his reign when he was deposed and kilted 
by his brother, ArsUn Shah Abul Mulokt who 


that the principality of ChOr wm atUl under the sn-ay 
of the Ghazoawids. 

• T. P., i, 49; /. K.. II, xii, 298-99 (Tria note). 

t Some hiitodaae have omitted the name of this 
kinc from the liat of tha Ghatoawid Saltdos. There is 
DO iustihcation for it. He ie meotioned by Kamdullah 
Masuufi (T. OJ, Ferishta (T. F., 1. 49^ and Khwindtnir 
(5. ^ D., ix, ^6). The chroAolofical chela of the 
Ghasnawid kin*:* loses one of its links if bis name is 
excluded from it. 

t In the original Persian text this word is written as 
In 0.. (li. 279) Sir Henry Elliot has 
converted it into ’Abdul Malik; in his translation of 7. N. 
(p. 107, note), Raverty has changsd it into ’Abdul MulQk; 
and in C. H. (Vol iit, p. 35), Sir W. Half has written 
it as 'Abdul Malik. *' I ” is sheer nonsenee. It must 

therefore be a miswriting of some other word While 
trying to correct it, Raverty and Haig have made a 
fundamental mistake in converting X&B into'A&d. AbC of 
the original text it quite correct. It is only "w/yil”' 
that is wrong. Raverty’s conjectural restoration of the 
word is wrong for the simple reason that no king would 
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also threw into prison all of his other brothers, 
except Bahrain Shah who, when escaped, went 
to Saltan Sanjar and invoked his help.* Sanjnr 
was at that time in charge of Khurasan as a 
viceroy of his brother, Mohammad Saltan bin 
Malak Shah. When Arslan Shah learnt of all 
this, the wrote a letter to Saltan San}ar about 
Bahram Shah and tried to appease him, but 
failed to achieve bis object Sanjar took ap the 
cause of Bahram and proceeded against Ghaanin. 
On hearing this, Arslan Shah sent a messenger 
to Mohammad Saltan and requested him to 
dissuade his brother from prosecuting his plan. 
When this also led to nothing asefui, Arslan 
Shah sent his mother, the SaljQqian princess, 
with 200,000 dinart and other valuable presents 
to her brother, Sultan Sanjar, to pacify him. The 


lik* to Stylo himielf 'Abdul Malftk or "Sorvooi 
of Kirtfs". Sir W. Hsig’s conjoctore Ucks sti suihority 
ood most b« dismissed es besids the mark. Elliot's 
cooiscture—that the word is ‘Abol Malik' is a good shot, 
near the mark but Mt exactly io the bull’s eye. Mtrzl 
Muhammad Qaavtoi has it as ‘Abal MolOk.' (/. R. A. S., 
1905, 720). Professor Hodivala also it in its favour. 
(S. I.-U. H., 198). It appears that the middle ^ of 
" O'yUlyJl” has been left oat by the scribe. Abul Nmlak 
or “Father of Kiogi" is therefore the most 'sensible 
restoration of Arslin'e title. 

* The exact date of Sultin Anlin's accession is 
given in no work, but it is preserved in t gurida of 
Maa'od>i>Sa'd*i*SaIinAo, for which tee Mirxi Muhammad 
Qasvloi in J. R. A. S., (1905, p. 705), where It is givea 
as the 6th of ShavwAl, 511 A. H., wlUeh corresponds to 
the 23rd February, 1116 A. C. 
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lady, who was so deeply incensed by the 
murders of her sons and the insult to which he 
had sobjecied her, poured forth the long.pent- 
up grievance# before her brother and thus 
aggravated the crisis.* Sultan Sanjar advanced 
with his forces and Arslan Shah also came 
out to receive him in the battle-held. In the 
battle that was fought, Sanjar won a decisive 
victory and Arslan Shah fled towards India. 
After a stay of 40 days in Ghaznin, Sanjar went 
back, leaving Babram in possession of Ghasnin. 
On hearing of his departure from Ghaznin, 
Arslan Shah raised an army in India and 
proceeded towards it On his arrival Bahram 
withdrew to the fort of Bamian and remained 
there till he was restored to the throne by Sanjar. 
Arslan Shah was arrested and made over to 
Bahram Shah who put him to death. Thus 
came to an end a most troubled reign of about 
three years. (U15—18 A. C.)t 


* BthrSm is said to have asked his stsp-niotber, 
the SaljCgian princess, to dance before him and that is 
eopposed to have drawn down upon him the wrath of 
hsr brother, Stiltio Sanjar. {M. /J. 

t K. T., X, 179; T. F., i, 49-50; and /. if., II, *ii, 
299-300 (Tr’a note). The date of Arsidn’s death aa ffiven 
by Minhilj-us-SirSj is Sll {T. NJ and as fiveo by Ibn-ul- 
Asir is 512 A. H. (K, T,, x. 179). The difference is doe 
to the fact that Mtnhilj-uS'Sirfj has left oat Sherxid, 
who followed Mas'Od III and preceded ArsUp and whose 
reistt Issted for some moiuhs. Iba-ul-AsIr's evidence 
is, therefore, to be preferred. 
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Since Bahrsm on’ed his soecess to the sa{> 
port of the SaljQqs, the infinence of 
Btkram Shah, the latter in the governmental aflairs 
of Ghaznin was bound to increase 
by leaps and bounds. Nevertheless, the relations 
between them and the Saltan of Ghaznln contino- 
ed to be harmonious. But for the better hostilities 
of the Maliks of Ghfir, in’which he was constantly 
involved and to which we shall presently revert, 
Bahram's reign would have been glorious. 

Soon after ascending the throne, Bahram 
RcbeliioB turned his attention towards the 
«f Indi&n Indian Province, which was then 
GoTtroor. held by Bahifm, an officer appointed 
by Arslan Shah. He took an army 
against the said officer, defeated him and took 
him to Ghaznin as a prisoner, but restored him 
to his previous dignity and sent him again to 
India some time later. In his absence the same 
officer conquered Nagaur (in Swallk), left his 
family there and then launched upon a career of 
conquests. Having collected a large army, he 
raided a number of places and possessed himself 
of immense wealth. The wealth thus amassed 
widened the horizon of his ambitions and he now 
aspired for the sovereignty of an independent 
kingdom. Bahrjlm again marched against him 
in person and in a battle that was fought the 
rebellious governor disappeared and was seen no 
more.* After appointing Salflr Husain son of 

■ ■ ' * According to Miobai-os-Sirlj (T.in 
280), Bahllm sod his ten sens fell into a quagmire on the 
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Ibrahim ’Alwl as lh« Sipah-Solar of the Indian 
Province and introducing other necessary changes, 
the Sultan returned to Ghaanin. • 

We may now revert to the struggle between 
the Gbaanawids and the GhOrids for 
War with political supremacy in Afghanistan. 

The Ghhrids, it should be recalled, 
M»nw. fought faithfully under the ban¬ 

ner of Sultan MamQd and esublisbed their repu¬ 
tation first-rate warriors. But when the sceptre 
passed into the hands of mere mediocres, they 
became lukewarm, even cold, in their allegiance 
to the Ghaznawid Sultan and treated him with 
scant coortesy.t The matters became more 

aajrof the battle. [See Dowacn'soote (IbuLjvxd 
I9S-99}. Dowsoo says that there are aotae nniDtelligible 
words in the original. The words in qoesticti are: 
••jUiJ ^ According to Richardson’s 

Dictionary, means “a ditch, a marth, 

a ptace where water stagnates”. Pressor Hodivala’s 
suggestion that "the word (recta • 

Bltrita) is a conjectural or variant reading, which the 
eopyist had found transcribed in the nuugin sod inserted 
or transferred by error into the text” seems to be quite 
correct (S. /-A/. H., 1&S-99). Ferishta substitutes the 
synonytoout word “ '* (T. F., i, 50), which confirms 

the conclusion of the learned Professor. According to 
PerUhta (IM.), tvo and net ie» sons shared Bahlim's fate, 
He is followed by Sir W. Haig, (C. H. iii, 35). 

• T. F., 1, 50 ; I. K., II, xii, 300 (Tr’t note), 
t The GhOrida fully availed themselves of the struggle 
between the Ghasnawids and the Saljoqs and husbanded 
their resources for asserting their own supremscy. 
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serious when a SQrl Prince, QQtb.od*Dln Mu¬ 
hammad of GhOr. was put to death under the 
instructions ot Bahrflm.* To retaliate the mar* 
der of the deceased, his brother, Saif-ud-Din, 
attacked Ghaznln, defeated Bahram and drove 
him into India. After the conquest of Ghaznln 
Saif-ud'Din sent bis brother, .'Alft*ud-Dlo, to 
GhOr and himself settled down in Ghaznln along 
with his family. The sympathies of the people 
of Ghaznln were, however, with Bahram and 
they kept him in close touch with the affairs at 
the Imperial Capiial.t Availing himself of the 
sympathies of the people and of the state of 
affairs at Ghaznln, Bahram marched out from 
Kirman J at the head of an army, defeated Saif- 
ud-Dln in a pitched battle and took him prisoner. 
Saif*ud-Dln was mounted on a lean old cow and 
paraded through the bazars of Ghaznln and then 
tortured to death. When 'Ala-ud*Dln heard of 
the fate of his brother, be vowed to fall upon the 
Sultan of Ghaznln and advanced with the best of 
his forces. He defeated Bahram in three suc¬ 
cessive battles and pot him to flight. When 
defeated and disappointed, Bahram fled towards 


• Annoyed with hU brother, Qutb-ud-Dlo Mnhtm. 
mad of Ghar fled to Ghaznln and found refuge with 
BahrStn, who al«o married one ai his daughters to him. 
Later, he was suspected of treason and poisoned to death. 
(T. P.. 1. 50). 

t 50-51. 

i This was a town situated between Ghaznln and 
IsMlu and should not bs confused with iu more famous 
namesake. (T. F., t, 50). 
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India. There he raised a large force and again 
attacked Ghassnlo and occupied it. He, how¬ 
ever, found his capital in quite a different con¬ 
dition, for after his victory 'Al4-ud-Dln had 
given it to plunder for seven days, during which 
a number of its finest buildings ond 'exquisite 
memorials of the greatness and splendour of 
MahmOd’ were destroyed and most of its inhabi¬ 
tants killed.* This act of 'Ala-ud-Dln earned 
for him the title oijah&nzot or 'World Burner’. 
Bahram died sometime later, t 


Bahram was a most remarkable patron of 
letters and a great friend of the learn- 
Progrew ^ Among many others, Sayyad 

Hasan Ghaxnawl and Shaikh Nizami 
flourished at bis Court and enjoyed 
his patronage. The latter dedicated his book 
entitled Makhsan-i-Asror to the Imperial patron. 
Numerous foreign works were also translated 
into Persian under his instructions. Among the 
most important translated versions may be men* 


* Eveathft tombs of the Gbtunawid priocss, s«va 
thoM ol Mahmud, Mss’Od 1 and Ibnlhim, wer« not spared. 
Th* remaios ot the princes vrete tom from their graves 
and iMmt (M.lj. 

t There are several discrepancies about the date of 
Bahrf m‘t death. Aceocdlnf to Ferishta (T. P., i, 53), 
he died in 1153 A. C.,/.e. before the buminir of Ghasnin 
by ’Ala-od-Dln Jah9moB. 11 thif account be accepted as 
correct, the pillage ol Gbauln took place during the reign 
ol Khusrau Shih. I have loUowcd MinhAj-us-SitSi {T.Nj, 
which is a much earlier work. 
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tioned the Kallla v>a Damna, which was re* 
named Anwar-i-Suhaill, which is still so popolar 
with the people of India and outside. The Sul> 
tfln was also interested in the wide-spread difl'n* 
sion uf education. He opened a number of 
maktabs and madrasahs for the purpose; and as 
a natural result, education made mighty strides 
during his reign.* 

Khusrau Shah, the son and successor of 
Bahram Shah, was unfit to cope 
'Iwb*** successfully with the onerous silua* 
* tion that confronted him at bis 

accession. When, after the conquest of Khurasan 
and the defeat of Sultan Sanjar.t the Ghuzz 
Turkomans attacked Ghaznin, he took to flight 
and found shelter in India, where be died at 
Lahore in llM A. C. { Of the extensive 
empire of Sultan MahmOd, the Punjab all 
that remained in the hands of his descendants. 
Ghaznin remained in possession of the Ghuzz 
Turkomans for ten years and then it passed into 
the hands of the princes of GhOr. 


• T. R, i. 30. 

t Ssltan Saejai died is the hande of the Ghau 
TurkoniiftS id 1137 A. C. (C. H. iii| 37). 

I According to Ferishta, the pilUge of Ghaznin took 
^ce daring bn reign. (T. R, i, 52). In view of the fact 
^t there is a great confusion aboat the regnal dates of 
the Ghaznawid princei, it is very difficult to locate events 
in correct serial order. 
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Khusrau Shah was succeeded by his son, 
Khusrau Malik, who ruled for aboui 
27 years, wiih hU capiul at Lahore. 

Malik. established his authority oyer 

all those places which formed part of the Indian 
Province under Sultan Ibrahim and Sultan 
Bahrim Shah. No longer content with the con¬ 
quest of Ghaznin, Shahab-ud-Dln Mohammad 
GhUrl, brother of Sultan Ghiyls-ud-Dln of 
GhOr, conquered Peshawar, Afghanistan, Multan 
and Sind and then contemplated the conquest of 
India. He repeatedly attacked India and com¬ 
pelled Khusrau Malik to sue for peace and to 
ofler his son as a hosuge till the fulfilment of the 
terms of the peace-treaty. Later, Khusrau Malik 
was taken prisoner by means of a ruse and killed 
in 1101 A. C.* With him ended the House of 
Ghaznln and then the sovereignty of Hindustan, 
in addition to that of Ghaznln and its dependen¬ 
cies, passed into the hands of the Ghflrid Chiefs. 


* Briefly statttd, the rasa, as described by Ferishta, 
ia aa follows 

Maiz'Ud.Din (Shahab'Vd-Dln Muhammad of Ghfir) 
iofonned Khusrau that he wished to cultivate friendly 
relations with him; and as a proof of his lioeerlty, 
ha sent back the prioce kept as a hoatafe, to bit fathsr 
with a vary s[riended escort. Khoiraa advanced a part of 
the way to meet his too, when all of a auddeo he was 
surrouoded by the GhQrid forces at niaht In the morninf, 
when be woke up, he found himself a prisooer. Thus 
Mtut-od'Dln entered LShore in tnamphaot procoasioa 
withoQt shedding a drop of blood. (T. i, 52). 


CHAPTER X 


THE GHAZNAWID GOVERNMENT 


The Ghaznawids sprang into power and 

loodocw^. ™'"‘‘ for over 

two centuries. Daring this period 
some of them, particulariy MahmOd, made an 
enduring impress on the history of their times. 
In the preceding pages we have dealt with their 
military achievements and have also had occa« 
sional glimpses of their contributions to the arts 
of peace. Here it is proposed to deal with the 
administrative side of their rule, to refer to the 
progress of arts and sciences under their patron'* 
age and to sum up their achievements. 


In the sphere of administration the Ghazna- 
wide were guided by the precedents 
of the Khalifas of Baghdad and the 
Government, gamanid rulers of Bukhara. Far 
from theocracy, which was contemplated by the 
Qur-an and pat into practice by the Prophet of 
Islam, the Muslim Government had become an 
absolute monarchy.* The Sultan was a full* 


* It may be pointed oat here that the State had drifted 
afar from the high idaal set forth by the Qur-8n. It did, 
however, try to follow the tiwa of the Skartyat ee long oa 
they did not collide or come in convict with thoee of its 
own. This was because most of the later Motlim kings 
were interested more in thoir own agfrandizemeot than in 
the glorlficatioa of IslAm. 
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fledged aatocrat with onlimiied powers.* He 
could nominate bis own .successor and do 
whatever he liked, subject, of course, to such 
limiutioni as were ocwsioned by fear « 

Hons and revolts.f He was Zullullah or the 
Shadow of God” on Earth and hence the hiRhest 
executive, legislative, judicial and military 
authority, responsible to no earthly power for his 
actions. Ha exercised general 'supervision over 
the vrorking of the administrative machinery: 
regulated foreign policy, dictated all important 
diplomatic correspondence and made all impor¬ 
tant appointments. He was the Commander-m- 
Chief of bis army. He led almost all his 
ditions in person or directed them from his 
capital. In serious situations he convened a 
council of high officials of the State and consult¬ 
ed them, but he was not bound by their decision. 
The council was thus a mere deliberative or 
consultative body.t 


The Ghaznawid Government undertook to 
protect the country from external in- 
Fuactiom-. to regulate foreign policy, 


• For lh« powers »nd priviJetes ol » Muslim king, s«« 
T 5f 108-10: T. Y., 5; snd S. S., IIO. See also 
S.C. A.H. R. US-U. 

t For the timitaUoos of • Muslim king, see J.R.A.S.B. 
(1935). i, 128-29, snd S. C. A. U. R. J.. 11-15. 

I T. U., 266 : S.iV., 84. Nizial sJ-'ArUci compsros s 
king with s child sad says tkst ihs first sod forernost con¬ 
dition of esrvice under him is to epesk according to his 
wishes. (C. UJ. 
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to maintain law and order, to suppress crime and 
to encourage public morality, to ensure the 
security of the life and property of the people, to 
administer justice and to enforce private contracts. 
In addition to these constituent functions, the 
Ghaxnawid Government also performed such 
ministranc duties as fixing of coinage, mainte¬ 
nance and protection of roads and highways, 
construction of public works of utility, promotion 
of education, encouragement of arts and literature 
and administration of famine relief.* 

Toleration is the sine guo non of the success 
Toleration Stability of a State and no ruler, 

however might}', can afford to do 
without it if he aspires to perpetuate his rule. 
The Ghaznawid rulers fully understood and 
appreciated this point and followed a policy of 
universal toleration within their dominions. We 
have had occasions to refer to the religious 
policy of Sultln Mahmhd and bis successors and 
shown that it was characterized by toleration in 
the widest sense of the word, t The Zimmis 
(non Muslims) enjoyed full freedom of worship 
and liberty of conscience. The destruction of 
temples outside the Ghaznawid Empire wSis not 
the result of religious zeal or fanaticism but of 
dire political necessity and need for money—for 
financing military schemes successfully. If the 
Ghaznawid Sultans had aimed at the spread of 

• Vide infra. 

t See supra, pu. 103'4, 202*3. 
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Islam at the point of the sword, as alleged by 
the critics, they wonld not have tolerated the 
existence of idols and temples in their capital.* 
The employment of Hindhs in highly responsible 
posts of the Stale withoui any restrictions of 
rank, race or religion amply brings out their 
broad-mindedness and testifies to their catholicity 
of mind. They consistently followed the policy 
of toleration in their kingdom and we do not 
come across a single instance when a Ztmmi was 
subjected to inequitable treatment on account of 
his religion. The HindOs formed an important 
part of the Ghaznawid armies and occupied such 
important posts as those of commanders. They 
also held high positions in the administrative 
system. They were taken into confidence and 
entrusted with responsible lasks.f 

In the absence of a well-defined and recog¬ 
nized law, governing the succession 
^;^*5"** to the throne, rival claims often come 
SMcSttt w^nflict and the history of the 
Gbazoawids teems with instances to 
illustrate this rule. On his death Alptigin was 
succeeded by his son, Is-haq, who was driven opt 
but restored by the Samanid overlord. On his 
death the adherents of Alptigin elected one of 
their chiefs, called Bilkatigin, as their king. 
Plritigln (Pirl), who followed him, was deposed 
in favour of Subuktigin, another chief, who was 


* Rt$8lat‘ul-GkHfratt, by Al-Ms'sm, p. 15J. 
t M. G., 163 64; C. H. /., iii, 88-89; H. I., 292-93; 
P.P.H. r., 45-46. 
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60 on elected. Suboktigtn nominated his yoanger 
son, Ismail, as his successor, but the claims of the 
nominee were successfully challenged by his elder 
brother, Mahmad, not only on the score of 
seniority but also on the strength of the sword 
and the fitness to rule. Mahmad nominated his 
younger son, Muhammad, as his successor, but 
the latter’s claims were successfully contested by 
his elder brother, Mas’ud who asserted his own 
rights on four grounds.* Mas’Od knew too well 
that neither his descent, nor the recognition of 
his title by the Khalifa, nor even the support of 
religious classes—three grounds on which be b^ed 
his right to succession—would be of any use with* 
out ‘the ability to command and rule' which 
constituted the fourth ground. On Mas'od'^ 
death the succession became more confused and 
complicated. Five of his sons ascended the 
throne with one break, that of Tugbral, and the 
sword became the sole arbiter in the final settle¬ 
ment of claims. But no ouuider could ascen^ 
the throne as long as a member of Mahmod’^ 
family was found. This is borne out by the case 
of Tu^ral who usurped sovereignty from 
’Abdur Rashid only on the ground of fitness to 
rule but lost it with in a month and a hatf.t 
^ conscious of the prestige of 

Mahmod's family and he had therefore cleared 
his path by putting to death almwt all the 

• See supra, p. 184 f. n. See also STa. M. A., 7 ff. • 
and ». a. 24 ff.; 169-70. 

t See supra, pp 223-24. 
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d««ndan« of Mahmud,* It ^ 
easy for an able and 

for the throne, bot none dared come out. After 
a thoroueh search, two or three princes of 
Mahmfid^s family were found al've and one of 
them was immediately enthroned. Two impor- 
rant inferences can be drawn from the above 
Sseuwion: Unfitness to command and role was 
a positive disqualification and noihinR could over- 
ridTthrability to role till the time of Subuktigln. 
After Mahmhd. however, decent ^came ap all- 
important claim which could not 
by any such qualifications as abiltiy to rule or 
pLer^f th2 sword. MahmOd’s 
Responsible for keeping the crown r««rved fw 
his descendants and the strugg e for succession 
was strictly confined to their family-circle. It 
was not, however, settled as to which of the sons 
or brothers of the late king had the best clairm 
One who possessed the purse and commanded 
the confidence of the people had, of course, the 
best chances to succeed. A minors chances 
were few and far between, and hence with one 
solitary exception no minor occupied the throne 
of Ghaznln.t 

The Ghainawid system of administration* 
was modelled on that of Baghdad 
The Central Bukhara.! For purposes of 

Governtneot. •• _...i .....i 


purposes 

effective control and efficienl 


• See »w/r<r, p. 223. , - ^ ^ i'? ia 

t See supra, p. 221. See also S. A. M. A.. 12-14. 
i Ghasnin was formerly a dependency of Bukhlta. 
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administration the Ghaznawid Empire was 
divided into a oamber of provinces, each of which 
was placed in charge of a (rusted officer. Every 
province >va8 8ub*divided into a number of 
smaller units corresponding to our tnodern 
district!. The Sultln was the highest authority, 
as already remarked, and he had under him a set 
of officers who held the portfolios of different 
departments of the State. The principal depart¬ 
ments were: (1) Ditftjn'MVaara/, (2) Diwan-i- 
‘Art, (3) Diwan‘i‘RisalcU, (4) Dixpan^-Sughl-i- 
lahraf^rManilukal, (5) Dixean-i-Wiitalat. (6) 
Diwan-i-Uaxalim, (7) DixeOn’i-Muhiasib, (8) 
DivOn’t'Auqdf, (9) Divian‘i-iJutnlikai~i-Khaa 
and (10) • A brief description 

of each of these departments and its functions 
is attempted in the following pages. 

The DfXffdn^'Witorat or the Finance Depart- 
, ment was under the direct control 
Wasir who was the highest 
official of the State, holding a place 
second only to the throne. The Waxir was 
expected to be a most experienced and qualified 
man, possessing a fertile brain, a facile pen and 


Ai SQcb, it wu fovenied u a port of the SSmioid Empire 
tccordiiw to the SSmlBid system of sdmimitratioti. When 
SaMia MahmtSd mouoted the threoe and threw off the 
SlmABid yoke, he cootinaed the same system of adrainis- 
tratieo without introdocios aoy appreciable ebanses. l^e 
same system was followed by his successors. 

* Abo Bakr Mnbsmmad Mn Ja’far NatshakhI has 
riven a list of some of these Dl*9nt in his 73rfAA.|. 
Bukhara, p. 24. (Scbefei’s edition]. 
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ability to handle serious situations successfully. 
He assisted the Saltan in the discharge of his 
duties and controlled the entire machinery of 
government. In the absence of the Sultan he 
acted at his deputy and supervised all the 
departments of the State. His was the court of 
iirst instance in matters relating to ftscal policy. 
He occupied a most uncertain position: He was 
a buffer ^tween the Sultan and his subjects, 
•^posed to the whims and caprices of the former 
•and the hatred and jealousy of the latter.* 


The DixoHn^'An t or the Military De- 
partment was in charge of an 
officer called 'Arts, who was next 


•C.II., T.W., IflI. 297:W<?.,IJ2 SaS.AM.A., 161 IT. 

Soltin Mahmod introduced the institntion of 
Wixarat io the adminiilrative system of Gfaaxoin and it 
gained immense power and prestige under his successors. 
The election by the elite of the ^cials of a panel from 
which the Sultfn was to select one as his Waslr was 
indeed a moat useful cootribution to the system of govern* 
ment that was then in vogue, liie importance of the 
method of appointing Wattr, ai introduced by MahmOd 
aod followed by his aucccason, has not received the ap* 
preciaiioD it deserves. No Muslim or HindQ ruler of 
India, nor even the Great MughalSr ever thought of adopt* 
ing such a wise course of action. On the other hand, 
they would have regarded it as an encroachment on their 
prerogatives. It may be pointed oat here that the Waairs 
of the Ghatnawids were men of estraordinary ability, ex* 
perience and edacatioo. They enjoyed wide powers and 
were freely entrusted with the work of govenment in their 
.abeence necoMitated by military expeditions. 

t The ‘SAMg^-fVArs’ is wrongly translated by Elliot as 
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only to the in point of importance. The 

the Sultan in military 
maciera. Hi» principal peace-time, duties were 
to maintain the army in a high state of efficiency 

H**b'^* comfort and convenience 
of soldiers. He kept a regular muster-roll of all 

retirement 

c ' k travels and tours of the 

Su.Oln he bad to see that the royal camp was 
properly supplied with provisions, water, fodder 
«/c.t In war times he acted as Quarter Master 

Shh-ir‘L‘^^ w-possible fa. 
oihties to soldiers at halting stations, and after 

victory he supervised the collection of booty 
which WM distributed in the presence of the 
bultan. He had an assistant called ^faib-'Arix 
who helped him in the discharge of his duties.J ' 

WhUe we are still about the a 

Th* Army. reference may appropriately be made 
... ^he army of the Ghaznawidi 

and the military organization under them. The 
army consisted of infantry, cavalry, the royal 

'the business of fepocliuff matters' (ff. S D., jj, 73). 

was kept iQ the office of 

the DiviSH’i-RitSUit for ready reference. (T, Sf.. 332) 

.. ^ accompanied Che armies and cater. 

a *™'“ ™ 

t T. U., too. 329.30, 332. 532. 625; and K. G, 137-38. 
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body-guard* and elephants.t In the absence 
of statistics it U not possible to give the exact 
strength of the Gbaxnawid army. At one time 
it was fifty-four thousand strong eaj" 

risonsal the outposts of the Empire . Dr. ^ 
Nazim has roughly estimated the number at iw 
thousand,t but in times of war it mtwt have 
been swelled enormously by volunteers called 
OhOMis or 'holy warriors’ and the contingents 
furnished by provincial governments. The Ghaz- 
nawid army was mainly recruited from Tran- 
soxiana. but it also included Arabs, Af^ns, 
Dailamites, Khurasanids, GhOfids and Indians. 
The presence of soldiers of various nationalities 
terved as an effective safegoard against 
the possibility of a combination against the 
Sultan and also fostered a spirit of emulation 
among them.§ Highly organized in the times 
of Sultan Mahmftd, the Ghaznawid army deterio* 


- * ITie body-guard of the Sultiu conaitted prindi«Iiy 
of alavea who were tnoea dependable than all others be* 
eauae they depended wholly oo the SultSn. They had 
their aeparate conunandera and admieiatrative oncera. 
They ware noder the direct auparviaioo of the Soltln. 
Their banner bore the diatioctiv# device of a lion and 
•para*. (r.M..329,488}. 

t Almost all the elephants had been captured In Indiao 
wars or received in triteto from Indian Princes. Tbeir 
drivers were mostly HindOs and their commander was 
colled Um^iaddam-i-Piliaman. Baihaql mentions the price 
of ao elephant aa 100,000 dirhams. (7. if.. 29, 488, 709). 

ti{.C..140. See also 7. if.. 846. 

g S. S., 92: and Qabas SSma, 176. 
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rated a great deal and became demoralized 
under Maa'od and bia successors. 


The Commander of the troops of Khurasan 
Gnd&tion of highest rnilitary authority, 

icord to the SolUe. Every pri-' 
Vince had its own Sipah Sai» or 
Commander of local troops and an 'AriM whose 
duties were similar to those of his prototype 
of the Centra] Government. Each Provincial 
Commander had under him a number of HajAa, 
each commanding a Jaiak or an army. Below 
the rank of Hl^ib was that of Sarhang, who 
was the commander of 500 horse. The officer 
next in rank to him was called Qaid who com¬ 
manded a Khail, consisting of 100 horse. The 
lowest rank in the army was that of the Khail- 
task who was probably a commander of 10 
horse.* All soldiers were expected to make 
their own commissariat arrangements. Each 
army was provided with a separate armoury and 
a magazine, and arms were supplied to soldiers 
just before the batt!e.t 


The portfolio of the Diwan-i-Riaalat or the 
Correspondence Department was 
RUaiat. by an officer of high literary 

attainments, experience, ability and 

* No contemporary chronicler has givea a list of the 
(i^es eoumerated above. They have beeo taken from 
iiffereot ac^nts and are based on casoal refeteoces. 
(M. G., 141). 

fr. U..6, 134 145. 325, 328-30, 332, 421> 423, 616, 
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tact.* The dotie* of the Zahib-i'Diu;iin-i 
Rimlat or the Head of the Correspondence 
I>epariment were jus: He wrote the 

lettMs of the Sultan to the Khalifa of Baghdad, 
to foreign powert, to provincial governors and 
other high officials of the State. Important dip¬ 
lomatic correspondence Tf” . ^****^. ® 

Sultan himself and the Sahtb vDtwan-i^RtMlai 
deciphered the reports received from the 
and the SflW6‘i-B<w^ and submitted them to 
■the Sultan, t He had under him a large stafl 
cf officers, called Dabir$ who were paid 
handsome salaries. Service was graded and 
vacancies were filled strictly on the basis of 
seniority and efficiency. The office hows were 
from about 9 a. m. to about 3 p. m. Tuesday 
and Friday were observed as holidays, when one 
clerk was put on duty to deal with important 
correspondence and expedite the dispatch of ur¬ 
gent letters. A clerk from this departnieni 
always remained in attendance on the Sultan 
during his journeys and travels. J. 


629, 808, 818,: K. T., ix, 241; tnd W. 0., 241-41 

• He was expected to be a man of mature age and 
ripe experience. Abu) Fatl Baibaql was regarded as too 
young to fill that post at the age of 45. (7*. U., 733). 

t “Before proceeding to his post, every important 
officer was supplied with a code of language by the SSA(6-t- 
Divan-i-RiMat or the Head of the Correspondence 
Department." {T. W., 541, 821). 

tr.tf.. 166,181, 191, 297:581. 
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The Dixcan‘i^Shugkl-i‘hkraf-i-MamUikat * 
— ShuM~ Secret Intelligence Depart* 

i-ithritf.i. menc was in charge of a separate 
Mamluhat. ofticttr who had onder him a nomber 
of oflicers called Mushrifs, who were 
posted in different parts of the Empire and whose 
duty was to watch the movements of Government 
oflicinls all over the Empire and to submit secret 
information about their doings to the Sahib-i‘ 
Shnghl-i hbral’i'Mamluiiat or the Head of the 
Correspondence Department. The most trusted 
and confidential servants and slaves of important 
oGRcers and princes were employed by this 
department to spy the acts and actions of their 
masters, t The Httahrifafi-i-Dargah or the 
XitishriU attached to the Court of the Sultan 
watched the movements of ministers, courtiers 


* The CnnsUtion of the term 'Shtt^-i-hhrltf-uUam- 
lukat' in E. & D., ii, 74 is “the duty of coatroilinR the finan* 
eie] afTeirs" end the tern ‘Unghri/' is trensJeted as “en 
accouDtent”. The diciiooery meaning of the word “hhrt^ 
is obeervatioD from an eminence’. The depertment ^ilXva». 
i‘l$}ir/l/-i'Mamhikat) was so called benuse its business 
WAS to keep a sharp watch on the conduct of all important 
peraoas and foreiipi pdocea. \V1iile referring to the 
Ghasmawid lystetn of secret intelligence or espionage in 
connection with the arreet and imprisonnient of Arij^raq 
(IndianGovernor}. Uaihaqi uaea the tenns,;;U,}^)u;^y»^ 
as syoonymous eipressiODs. (Vwfe T. 154,328). Dr. 
K. P. Tripathi has followed Dowaoo and repeated the 
error. (S. A. U. A., 211). 

t According to Baihaqi. the spies of Sullin MshmOd 
were so expert that they counted the very breaths of the 
Khins of Torkistln. (7. J4.. 846). 
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and princes and kept the Head of the Department 
informed of their activities.* Princes had their 
own spies amonE the conBdentia) servants of the 
Sultan and they kept them in close contact with 
the Court of their father. Thus it was that they 
outwitted their father in many cases. The im¬ 
portance of the officers of this department cannot 
be exaggerated. They could make and mar 
careers by submitting favourable and adverse 
reports. They were therefore appointed by the 
Sultan himself in consultation with the Head 
of the Department and paid lucrative salaries 
so that they might not yield to the temptations 
of money, etc.t 

The Sahib-i‘Divan-i’Wi1cnlat was what 
may be called in modern termino- 
~^WikMat. logy the Comptroller of the House* 
hold. The contemporary chroniclers 
throw very little light on this department and 
its officers. This is obviously because the nature 
of the duties of the Sahib-i-Diwan-i-WikaUst 
and his subordinates did not bring them in contact 
with the King, the Courtand the Courtiers. The 
Head of the Department was sometimes called 
Wakil. His principal duties were to supervise 
the Royal Kitchen, the Royal Stables and the 


* According to NisSm-ul-Mnlk, th« principal qtiaJifi. 
cationi of Muthri/ wer« honesty and sound judgmeoL 
(S. N., 37). 

tr. 13548. 1M.63. 331. 493, 522. 609, 612; 
S. S., 57, 68: and «. 144-45. 
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personnel attached to the Royal Palace. He was 
in charge of the personal treasory of the Sultan 
and it was also his duty to distribute rations 
and to disburse pay among the personal servants 
of the Sultan.* 

The Diwan-i-MoMOlini^ was what may now 
be called a Tribunal of Justice. The 
HaMaiim. Sultan himself was a fountain of 
justice and his was the highest court 
of appeal. He held his court daily and dealt 
out justice and redressed the wrongs done to the 
oppressed.! He delegated his powers to Fro* 


* It was ssseniiftJ for the Head of this deportment to 
possess unimpeoebabie character and integrity. 

t This deiwrtmeot was so called because it dealt 
with the subject of or oppression and sought to re* 
dress the wrongs done to the opiiressed. 

t Keferringjo the court of justice held by Sullfla 
Mss’Od, Baihaoi says: 

(The Amir daalt with oppression, f. «. held a court of 
justice, and heard the complaints of the oppressed persons, 
and it WAsa most evenifuj day). In B.S’D. the extract 
is traaslated as “The Amir was very severe and the day 
passed in great pomp and splendour." D., ii, 73). 

Dowsoo has translated the extract without reference to 
the text and hence made a mess of the whole thing. In 
the preceding page Baiha<}i has said that t]>e Wagtr 
has ordered all (oppressed persona or coroptainanls) 

to be called. (T. M., 181). it also refened to as a 

court of justice. Gardixi says that toon after his accession 
Mss’Od sat in (hold) a court of justice heard 

their complaints and dedt out justice. (2. A., 95). 
Speaking of SultAo Ibrihim of Gbaznin sLm, be uses 
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vinclal Governors who appointed Qaxis (ja^Ke* 
or magistrates) to assist them in their work by 
their knowledge of the Shariyat.* Each town 
had a Qazi and each province a Qazi ul-Qvtsat 
or corresponding to a modem 

Chief Justice of a High Court. The Qa*i$ were 
paid handsome salaries and they were not re¬ 
moved from service except for misconduct. They 
were recruited mainly from the class of the 
Wamtffiheologiansjhaving a thoroughknowledge 
of Muslim law and practice. The procedure of 
their courts was very simple. They themselves 
were the judges of fact as well as of law. After 
taking the evidence of the parties and of their 
respective witnesses, they formulated their judg¬ 
ment and pronounced it after considering the 
^08 and cofw of the case.t The sentences 
passed by them were executed by local governors 
and disobedience to their summonses was severely 


•imilar words s • .JR Jb 5 c/*- (Ustsnsd to 

ths complaints of tbs oppressed and dispeiaed jiwtiee. 
Ibid., 468). MinMj-uB-Sir*j uses the word for 

'‘redress of rrievancss" (T. N., 275), and Dlviln-i.UaMaUm 
(or Court,of Justice. .(/fxV., 3). 

* Justice was administered on almost similar lines ail 
over the Mualim workL The Khalifa (successor of the 
Prophet) was the fountain of justica and be was supposed 
to have daJecated judicial powers'to rulers of different 
states. 

t In addition to their duties as judges, the O^st* 
also acted ss trustees of the property of orphans and of 
ihosewbo wear abroad on travels etc. {S. N.,77-7i). 
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punished* The system of administering jus¬ 
tice was quite sound and simple, being based on 
the laws of the Shariyat. On the whole, it 
worked well and was free from such formalities 
as a litigant in modern times has to observe. 
Punishments meted out to offenders were severe, 
but they acted as effective deterrents and were 
quite suited to those stormy times. 

The DiwOn't-Mufttasib was concerned with 
the morals and manners of the 
—, Muhtasib. people. The religious beliefs of 
Muslim subjects of the Soliftn were 
also ascertained by this department and those 
found guilty of'heresy'and moral delinquency 
were punished- The adherents of the 'Batinl' 
and 'Carmathian* creeds were rigorously per¬ 
secuted everywhere in the Empire during the 
reign of Sultan Mahmfid: "they were captured, 
imprisoned and, if they did not recant, were 
sometime brutally murdered and burnt" and 
their literature was ruthlessly destroyed.t 

The Difcan-i’Augaf was in charge of a 
separate officer who supervised social 
AuqS/. activities of the people and managed 
religious endowments and such 
institutions as tnaklabs and nuxdrasahst mosques 
and monasteries.^ 


• S. N., 38. 40. 54-, 65. 77; T. 40. J81. 246. 
t T. M.,664: K. T.. \x, 264; M. 0., 160. 
t r. 308. 
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The Divan-i'MunilikaUi’Khas was another 
depariineni of the State. As to 
the rdle of this department and 
KhSa the duties of its head, the contem* 

porary accounts afford little clue. 
From the designation of the officer in charge 
of this department (Sahib-i-D'txcan-i-Uumlikat^ 
i-KhOM) it appears that he was entrusted with 
the management of Crown-lands or royal 
domain, corresponding to the Diwan-i-Khalisa 
of the Muf^l Period.* 

Every province had its own SAhib'i’Barad^ 
c.«L iL ■ a Of Pos* Master General. He was 
akt a . official news-writer and it was 
his duty to keep the Sulifln informed of all that 
took place in the province where he was posted. 
He submitted reports in a cipher previously 
arranged with the SAhib-i'lHtoitti'i-Risdlat. 
Reports were conveyed through the agency of 
Askudorz or mounted couriers. Important com¬ 
munications were sent through special messengers. 
The system worked well, but at times it was 
set at naught by the refractory governors who 
prevailed upon the SakUj-i-BaAdi either by 

*S«« S. A. JU. A., 211-12. 

t At first the word ‘llsrld’ wu used for the post-mule, 
than for the cottrier who rode the poet.mula and fioiUly for 
the distance between two postal atations. The wo^ is 
perhaps derived from the Persian word i y or 'cut* which 
was applied to the mulea that hod their toils cut or docked. 
(Sm S. M. H., 15J). 
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bribes or by force to send favoorable reports 
about them to the Central Government Often 
the couriers were waylaid, searched and dispos* 
sessed of the implicating papers. The Sohib'i- 
Band therefore sent his couriers in the guise 
of merchants, mendicants and travellers, who 
carried oHicial papers in the handles of imple¬ 
ments kept hollow for the purpose or in the 
soles of their shoes, etc.* 

There was yet another officer called Klutsan 
Kiautn. (treasurer). He was in charge of the 
Government Treasury. Me is only 
rarely referred to in the contemporary chronicles, 
where too be does not find place among the 
high officials of the State. It may therefore 
be inferred that he did not enjoy a very high 
status or rank.f 

The Provincial Government was based on the 
„ ... model of the Central Government 

and had three distinct branches of 
administration, vts. civil, Judicial and 
military. The highest civil officer in a province 
was called Sahib-i-Diwan. He was entrusted 
with the collection of the revenue due to the 
State and was directly responsible to the Watir. 
He bad under him a staff of subordinate officers 
such as ‘Amiis who collected the revenue from 


* T. 27, 139, 163.<6, 425, 493-94, 522-23 , 541, 
«27,821;S. N., 57-58, 65, 68. 

. t 5. A. U. A., 212. 
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the sub'dtvision in their charge.* The chief 
military officer was the Salar or the 

commander of the provincial army. The Sahib-i- 
Diwan and the Sipah Salar worked independent* 
ly of each other, but in some cases when it 
Was conAidered desirable they worked together 
and co-operated with each other. The highest 
judicial officer of a province was the Qosi-ul’ 
^^uM*at, who, in addition to his duties as a 
judge, supervised the judiciary of the province 
where he was stationed, and saw that the Qazis 
under him discharged their duties honestly and 
efficiently, t 

How towns were administered is a question 
that confronts us now. Unfortu* 
nately, information on this subject 
' is scanty and that too lies scattered 
over numerous accounts. Every town had a 
fort to protect it from an external attack. The 
commander of the fort was called Kotwal. He 
was the highest military officer of the locality. 
The principal civil officer of a town was 
MuhtaatbX who had a number of dories to 
perform: He had to see that law was respected 
and peace was not disturbed, that food'StufTs 
were not adulterated and weights and mea¬ 
sures were not tampered with, that trade was 


* The revenue system has been dealt with sepanite))r> 
Vid» injm, pp. 260 S. 

t S. H., 18, 77-78, 149-50; T. M., 246,327, 352, 447, 
488, 496, 559. 

t His other deaisnacioo was Shikna. IJJ. 6., 150). 
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protected arid artisans were not molested, and 
that the Nfaslim code of morality was faithfully 
followed by the Muslim populatioo. Offenders 
were arrested and sent to the Amlr'i-Haras 
(Chief Jailor) who kept them in the lock up 
till they were summoned to stand their trial in 
the court of the Qszi. Each town had a paid 
Kbatib who acted as Pesh-Intittn* and read the 
Khuiba in the name of the SoltAn. Municipal 
administration, as we understand it, was not 
known, but there U ample evidence on record to 
show that the notables of towns were consulted 
in all matters of importance reiatinK to towns. 
The religious and educational endowments were 
administered by a separate office called Uhrsj-v 
Att^a/and the ^a.b%b-\'lihrai-i^Auq&) looked to 
the collection of the income derived from and 
the expenditure entailed by the endowments.f 

Government service was not the monopoly 
of any class. It was open to all 
who possessed the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations. A man who entered service 
as an ordinary clerk could rise to the rank 
of Waiir in course of time if he possessed 
the required qualifications for that post.X Every 


* One who leads the coecreaetional prayers atnooa 
MutalmtDS is cslled Imam or Peth-lmam. 

t T. Af, 4, 5, 8. 19, 189.197, 271. 288, 308. 664, 538; 
S.W.,41, 1215 T. Y., 332. 

t T. Ai-i 166. The administrative machinery was 
mainly is the hands of the Persians. Moat of ibe Watirt 
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important appointtneot in the State was a mattM 
of wntract Before ukinR charge of hj. offi« 
every high official had to enter mto a Mawaza 
or covenant or contract with hta 
The terms and conditions of the 
ed with different posu m proportion to their 
importance. An ‘Aft* was. for Instance, required 
to Teave his son as a Postage tefore he was in¬ 
vested with the insignia of hia office and sent out. 

The Indian territories conquered by the 
early Ghaznawid princes, were 
How India w*§ formed into a separate province, 
admiaisterwl. which was administered by two 

^jffjcials— Solar and Qozt. ^ 

of Mahmaf the S^poh SolSr was 'AMulah 
Qaratigin who resided at ^hore. ^Wullah 
^as a mild man and the ^dmmistranvc mach^ 
nerv was therefore controlled by the t^azl. 
But his successor, Ariyataq, was a strong man 
who could not brook, the injerfwenw of the 
Qazi in his affairs and would not like to play 
Jhe second fiddle. The cl«h 'he 

two wae. therefore, inevitable. The 
'Abdul Hasan All, who knew the 
too well; moved the Govcrument of Ghaanln 

and secured the appointment of two m«e 

officials, vis., an ’Amii and a Mushnf. When 

and departmental haade- of th* Ghaznawid Govomraant 
were PwSm. This is b^u» they ware ^ 

all otbeis in,diligence and obaaqiousness- l™/ Ull. 

• T. M., 177-78; 326, 416, 453, 504. 
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evM the appointment of theee two official! 
did not exercUe any check on the powers of 
Anyaraq, the Qazr mobilized the force* of 
intriRue against him and brought about bis 

of his father's time.* 
When N,yah,Rin was appointed Sipah Halar 

inf of Maa'od instS^ him 

not to meddle with financial affairs but to leave 
them to the Qlzi. Thus, while the entire finan- 

‘he hands 

w 1 SflZ<Tr could not but force 

the Thakurs to pay tribute, to wage wars and 
to administer military affairs. The idea was 
mu .*fP®^“®" ^ oivil from military affairs. 
The Atmi and the Mmhrif assisted the Qa&I 
The cUsh beiwMQ the Qazi and the Salfir as 
well as the rebellion of the latter were responsible 
for the changes introduced by Mas’fid He 
appointed his own son, Majdttd, as Amifi Hmd 
(Oovernor of India) and pot a DalAr and a 
(accountant) at his disposal for help f 
The Mastauji was expected to control the in* 
come and expenditure. At the time of Mas’od 
there were the following officers at Lahore: a 


m-ti; S. A. Si. A., 213. 

t The oofinai idm of keepuic the miliUry detMrt- 
men! stmtly sepante from the civil must have been much 
modified by the appeinimcot of Prince Ha>dOd who re- 
(HVMnted his father, the Suhin, and was thus the 
oi toe lodiao Coventmant. 
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~bo:: bf 

«n»mMrary ,eccl:d». This »-a. then the nucleus 
rooiid vJhich the W'ieifai Department developed 
in India. Farther chanees in the 
of India must have been introduced when the 
Ghaznawids transferred their seat of government 
from Ghaznin to Lahore. 

The Finance Department of the Central 
Government has been referred to 
Rtvenu« above.t The appointment as well 
System. dismissal of such local finan¬ 

cial officers as the 

revenue minister, Masiaufi-»-MwnaUk {A<xwM 
ant General) the U«»Hor Collects) and the 
alis t rested vriih the Central Government 
con«:trated in the Sultan. The Central Kevenue 
Department maintain^ a regular 
accents of the MaU-Xharaj (revenue) sent to it 
from different provinces. The 
ine to which the revenue of various 
assessed are not known, but it will not w far from 
the truth to say that the Ghaznawid Government 
relied on the records, whatever they were, of the 
rulers whom they supplanttd. The contemporary 

• T. H., 327*28, 622, 666-671 S. A. At. A., 213-H. 

t Sea pp. 243-44. 

1 H« was parhaps a local rsvanueofficar (wperviior i) 
of a district Of town. 
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works do not ai!ord any clue to the actual 
measurement of land. The assessments recorded 
in the Central Financial Department furnished 
the basis of the demand of the for revenue 
from provincial and district revenue officers. 
The revenue doe to the State was the first charge 
on the property of every person concerned with 
its collection. It was paid both in cash and 
kind. It was also paid in amber, pearls, cloth, 
utensils, etc. The Wazlr^ who was at the helm 
of all administrative affairs, was particularly 
keen on the realization of the amount of revenue 
recorded in his office as doe from a place or a 
provincial officer. * There is no doubt that most 
of the defaulters were realty incapable and 
dishonest and the Waslr'a strictness was not 
misplaced, but it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that there must have been cases when the revenue 
due to the State could not be paid and thus even 
a good governor also ran the risk of suffering for 
no fault of his.t The revenue was realized with 


* la a In praise of Husiwk, FarrakhI says : 

''TotnorTOw when he (the Watir) detnaxult an aocount 
from the Sultan's ‘Amils their eitortioat will bMome 
tnanifest. The money which they have embezzled he 
will recover from them to the last <i3ng, and will tend 
them to prison.*' (Quoted in M. C., t33, f. n. 4). The 
defaulting officers were.severely paoisbed and notbinc was 
spared to recover the State duet from them. But for this 
it would not have been possible to inspire awe and fear 
among the dishonest officers of distant provinces in those 
times. Tbit is the osiy. jdttifieatioii for the use of force, 
t r. H.. 44-49; S. A. U. A., 241-42. 
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great vigour, but neither the Sultan nor his 
Wa*ir wai slack to show leniency when he was 
convinced of the defaulter’s inability to pay. 
There are also instances of successful protests 
and reiM-esentations to the Central Government 
against unjust and unreasonable demands. Ke* 
missions were not grudged when there were good 
grounds for granting them. Whenever there was 
a drought or whenever a province suftered from 
the attack of an enemy, land revenue was remitted 
and loans were advanced to cultivators in order 
to enable them to purchase seeds, cattle and 
implements. * 

Other sources of revenue were such taxes as 
. Kharaj, Jizia and Zakat, levied 
othwtjuicM according to the laws of the S/wri- 
of ravsoue. tributes from dependencies and 

presents from subordinate Princes, 
the produce gold and silver from mines and the 
duties of the great volume of trade chat passed 
between China, Turkistftn and India and Khura* 
san, Iraq and Syria, supplemented by the spoils 
of wars, enormously enriched the State Trea* 
sury. t There are repeated references to 
KharaiX the contemporary accounts, which 
shows that it was a most important source of 
State income. JuiA% was imposed on the 


• T. H., 144.46, 663 ; T. 247, 271, 321; S. S. 16, 
206: C. «. 

fS. S.,20iM. G.. 133-34. 
i See S. A. U. A., 242. 

S For a discuMton see S. C. A. U. R. I. 
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Zimtnis in lien of military service and for the pro* 
taction of their person and property; and a record 
of the income received from this scarce was 
kept in the Revenue Office. Zakat* does not 
figure so prominently in the contemporary cbro* 
nicies, bat it must have been levied in some form 
or the other. It was 2\ Vo tax on property. 
The revenue due from each province was sent 
to the Head Quarters by the officer concerned, 
and in cases of delay and default a Rasal (agent) 
was sent by the Central Government with ins. 
tractions to expedite remittance. At times the 
Watir himself went to the defaulting province to 
see into its revenue affairs and to set them right. 
All amounts were sent to the Treasury, where 
the Khoxan (treasurer) examined the WMkha-t‘ 
//u/ftsr (demands) and gave a (receipt) on 
receiving the amount, t 

The State also undertook to mitigate the 
horrors of famines whenever they 
t'amiae Relief, broke out It sympathized with 
the famine-stricken and the impo¬ 
verished and did all that it could to relieve them 
of their sufferings. Once, when a terrible famine 
broke out in Khurasan, Sultan MahmOd issued 
orders to all Provincial Governors to send as 
much corn to the fsmine*stricken area as possible. 
Accordingly, huge quantities of food-staffs 
began to pour into Khurasan from all over the 


•S.W., 20 I3i. 
t r. 170, 314: S. A. M. A.. 240 ff. 
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Ghaznawid Empire.* With all the solicitude 
of the State for the comfort and convenience of 
the people, it must be remembered that modern 
means and methods of fighting famines were 
unknown in those times and the crude and un¬ 
scientific means of communication and traiispor* 
cation most have formed a great obstacle in the 
proper administration of famine relief. 

With rare exceptions, the Ghaznawid Sultflns 
- . . were deeply interested in the pro* 

progress. 8^*** learning and literature, 
architecture and other fine aru. 
The University of Ghaznin, with a vast library 
and a museum attached to it, was literally a 
light'house of learning, shedding its light far and 
wide and illnminating the East in general and 
Afghanistan in particular.f The Ams-uFalak 
or ‘the Celestial Bride*, the loveliest house of 
prayer which had received the honorific appel¬ 
lation of ‘the wonder of the east’ in those days, 
was the finest gem of Islamic architecture then 
in existence. Both these and many other magni¬ 
ficent monuments that adorned Ghaznin were 
things of beauty, which if spared and preserved, 
would have been a joy for ever. 


• T. y., 247 (Tehran edition, p. 331); S. A. U. A.. 242. 
t The Ghaznawida fystematicaily eocouragod educa¬ 
tion by opening schools and colleges and extending their 
patronage Co learned persons at a time when no government 
of the West had yet evolved a regular system of educslioo. 
(See E. U.!.). 
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Abul 'AMkar, 193. 
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Abul Fail Muhammad bin 
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AbulHiris Faris^uni, gove¬ 
rnor of Joz jinfUi, 27.29. 
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Abul Mu’iskar, 45. 

Abul MulOk, title of SaltCn 
AnUn Sh«h. 228. 

Abnl Ma'Ali ’Abdul Mulk 
Jawfliol, 110. 

Alral MuxofTAr Nasr, 27, 
140, 169. 

Abol QAsim Ahmi^ lia 
Htton al.MnimAndl, I^cr* 
tir of SuIIAq M&IttnOd, 
176, 18649., 

Abnl Simian, 19, 31, 
31 

AhQ MMUOr. governor of 
TO*. 139. 

Aha Maa»ar, a SfLiuAnid 

king, 3, 

Abo MansOr ArsUa Khda, 
35. 

AbQ Nasr Muhammad itn 
Asad-nsh-Shir, 38. 

Abo Near Ahmad btn Mu* 
hatniiuul bitt ‘Abdus-Sa- 
mad, aGhaanawid yt'awtr 
and governor, 192*93, 214 
.215. 

AbQ Rlhta, see Aiberaoi. 

AbQ Said 'Abdul Malik 
Aba ’Utmaa, 171. 

AbQ Said AltantOsh, 32. 

Abn TChir tin Mastaufl, 
Khwtia. 214. 

Administration, under Mah* 
nod, 175.79; —the Gbax* 
nawidt, 237. ff.; adminis. 
tratioa of towns, 256. 

AflbAaistin, 2, 7.9.10, 232, 
236, 264. 

Afg^Ans, 4. their rise, 9; — 


alliance with Indian Pflja, 
10.11:— indci>endence, 11* 
12, attacked and defeated 
by MahmOd, 44, 221-22. 

AfiHsiyilbt Turks, see Qari* 
Khunids. 

AAMit/i (Traditions), 109* 

10 . 

Aliniad (officer antler Mali- 
mod), 177. 

Ahmad Un lamail, SiimAaid 
King, 2. 

Ahinnd &cm MuhAmnia[l,2]3. 

Ahmad 6/w Mohammad iitt 
Abi Ilakral-Isfalidnl, 139. 

Ahmad Hasan, Kliwdja, 
197-99, 206.10. 

Ahmad Ni>'flltigln( 197-202. 

Ahmad TuShan KhSn. 35. 

Ajmer, 15, 59, 73. 

Ajodhan (Pdk Patan/, 226. 

•AU-ud-Paulah, 194,196. 

‘Abl-ud-Daulah 6 i'n KAkfl- 
waih, 48. 

’AM.ud.ptn HttsaainJu/rAM- 
(oa, 124; destruction of 
Ghaxnin b}' him, 234. 

Ali'Ud.Dln {j ChOr, U3. 

Al-’ArazI, see Niaftmi 

Alberaai. Abo Rlhta Mu* 
hammsd h’n Ahmad, 113* 
16; on ftngtrm*, 157; 
210 * 11 . 

Alexander the Great, 25 
f. n. 109,179. 

Alhind 0 fifalaMum min ma- 
MJifW, the, 131. 

'Alt Un Khtdim^ Rabl, a 
noble of Gbaznlo, 221*22* 
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'All Snyyad, 102. 

'All KOihligiD, 171. 

'Alititrio, raler of Bakhlri. 
35.36,39,195. 205. 

Atmw Akbar, 80,108. 

AJp ArslAn bin CbAQar Beg 
Difld. 225.26. 

Alptigin, ruler of Ghiuaio, 
2.4, 7, 11, 23, 49, 240. 

Al.Qfidir Ifilkh, KhaJlfe of 
lia^Od, 41. 

At-QAnnn-i-Uat'adl, 116. 

Altaatuh, Autlr Majib. 38. 
42. 195, 205. 

AltaDtOsb, lee AbB 8 ** 18 . 

'Amil, dabei of, 255-56,2M. 

Amin-ui'Hiilahva Yamln- 
ud'Danlah, ttlleof SuluiQ 
MahtnOd, 31. 

Amir, title of early Ghaz* 
B«widi,41.2, 

Amir-i-Haras (chief Jailor), 
257. 

Amir Ma'zl, lee Me'cl 

Anandpil, eoo of Rija Jaipil, 
53: defeated by Mahmod, 
59.61: recover! power, 62, 
iBtarvenes for ThAoeear, 
63-64: 71. 

Anhilwlra, captured by Sol- 
ULd MahmOd, 78-82. 

Antfar-i-Suhaili, the, 235. 

Arabic, lopersed^ by Per* 
aiao, 113. 

Arabe, I, 117. 

Aral Sea, 174. 

Architecture, of Mahmod, 
123-24; — of other Gbaz- 
nawtd kinn. 264. 


AritigiD. a eeaeral, 218-19. 

AriyArAq, fovemor of ladia. 
197, 258-59. 

'Ari*, S<tMb.«.Z>lw9n.i.,i92. 

Arjan, a feudatory of Rsk 
GaodA. 14. 

Army of the Ghaanawidi, 
245-47; — officer!, 247-48. 

AralAn KhAu, govemor of 
Tne, 139. 

ArsUn Shih, SultAn of 
Ghaxnio. 228-31. 

'ArVt'i-Falak (or Celeetial 
Bride), 122, 179, 264. 

Aead-oth-ShAr, 38. 

AtadiTaii,apoet,12]. 

Asj^I Marvl, a poet, 121. 

AsaJ, a fort in India, 70. 

AtAr-ul.Ba^ia, the, 116. 

Aeh'ai bin Muhammad, 3. 

Asloi, 70, f. B. 

Atktuiari (mounted coori- 
en). 254. 

Aeicbt'Kioi 197. 

AftahhadOH-Asar, the, 141. 

Attflr, Shaikh, 128. 

Auguitui, Caesar, 109. 

Auq9/. Dtwan.i.,253. 

Avicenoa, see Abtl 'All Sina. 

AyAz, Abm Najam Aytr. 
hit relations with SullAa 
Mahmod, 130 B. 

Baganga, river, 62. 

BasildAd, 48, 91, 93. praised 
in the Shahnamak, 142; 
174; system ofgovemineot 
in —. 242-43. 

Bahlol DAba, shrioe of, 128. 
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BaHftwalptu, m« BhAliya^ 

Bfthilm, Kovenwr of India, 
231. 

Bahrim Shdh, SulUn of 
Ghaama, 229-30; his re- 
iRn. 231 B. i rabollion of 
Indian Govesnofi 231-32; 
his war with the Gh&rids« 
232-35, proRrtsaof ieatn- 
loff and education under 
him. 234.3S. 236. 

Daihaiih Muhammad bin 
HusaaiDai', 117,203,211. 

Bainiwi,an historian, 41. 

Bnkr bin Malik Simdmd, 2. 

Balkh, 3. 26, 27,29: market 
of Sultfo MahmOd at->, 
124; 174, 205, 213 , 219. 

Bdmiyflo, fort of, 230. 

Airuf.i.SwfrSR. a dam, l24. 

Band. S3«A-i-, 254-55. 

Baran, MahmOd'sexpedition 
agaimi —, 67-71. 

Bastifin 220-21. 

Bdtinu, parsectttion of — 46, 
180, 253. 

BegtOzQo, 29-31. 

Beoffres, 116; ooQ<ioerwl by 
Ahmad NiyflIUgin, 199. 

'Bhalinda, see Bhftiya. 

Bhitlya, 11, f. n., conquered 
by MahmOd, 53-59,174. 

Bhamer, tee Bhftiya. 

Bfaera, see Bhftiya. 

.Bhtin {Nidfr), 65-66; defeat- 
ed by MahmOd, 73-74. 

Bhtmdevt, Rfja of Anhil- 
wfra, 78-81. 

Bhtmpfl, see Dhim Nidar. 


Bijicfii, lUja of Dhitij-a, 53. 

Biltaltigin, ruler of Ghatnin, 
4. 240. 

Biyts, river, 174. 

Brahmane. 31; at Somufth, 
75. 77, 156. 

Buddha, Buddhista, 44. 

DugljrttilVi, uncle of Mah- 
mod. 20. 28,169. 

IJufljni Khfn Un Qsulir 
Kluin, 26, 40. 

Bulchdra, 3, 6, 7,19, 29, 31, 
33-35, 39; system of go¬ 
vernment in —, 242-43. 

Bulandshehr, see liatan. 

Bust, 45 conquered by Sub- 
uktigin. 8: 27, 29. 31-33, 
174, 219, 220. 

Buwfihlds, their relations 
with Soltfn MahmOd, 45« 
46. 93,108. 

Carraalhitns, persecution 
o^>^46. 148.180. 2S3. 

Caspian Sea, 174. 

Celestial Bride, see 'XrOs-i- 
Palak. . 

ChaghOriigin, 33-34. 

Central Government of 
Ghaxoio, 242-43. 

ChahOr tia^dla, criticism of 
the-,132-33, 140, 144- 

Chakratwdmin, Idol of, 64. 

ChandarpOl BhOr, Chief, 70. 

Chandar Rfi, Rtja, 70-71. 

Cbaqar Beg DtOd, SaljOq, 
196, 205, 216. 225. 

ChiswgSn (polo). 113. 
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Cheu, 113. 

China, 262. 

Council of ChauMwids, 238. 

Caltutal activitiM of Ghaz< 
nawidt, 109 ff.; 179, 264. 

Cutch, 61. 

Dabir», tbair dstiet, 248. 

DSbithllm, the aacetic, I38> 
60:— the Riia, ] 38-60; 
•tory of the two Dibish- 
lima, 156-60. 

Daitam, Dailamites, 46. 47. 

Damlwand, Mount, 101. 

Dandaoqlh, Battle of, 204. 

Da^iqi, a poet, 140-41. 

Dfirfl bin QfbDs, 30,45.196. 

DaafOr-ul’Wutartl, 226. 

DflOd, see Chaqv Beg. 

DdQd. Abul Fateh, dMeated 
by MahmOd, 56-38,63. 

Delhi. 13,49. 204. 

Delvd^ 79. 

Divan‘i.'An, 243-46. 

Diuati-t‘Barid, 243,253-54. 

243. 233. 

DMn-uHaMOlim, 243.253. 

D(w9f> i.Uuhiatib,2*i. 253. 

DltKtn-i-Mumiibai-i’KUls, 
243, 254. 

DiwOH-i-Ri*aiat, 243, 248. 
251-53. 

Dfw0fi-t-SAu8^-i-/sArA/-1 • 
MamiuAat, 243. 249-50. 

DtwSfi-t-'Unaari, 121. 

DtvOn i’WlkaUit, 243-44. 

'Edaeation under MahmOd, 
122-123;-Mas'od 1.211; 


—Ibrihim, 226-27-Bah- 
r«m Shah, 234-35; — 
others, 264. 

EllenbortKigh, Lord, 126 f. n. 

Faiq, 17-19, 26,30-33. 

Fakhr-ud-Daulab, the Oai- 
lamite, 148. 

Famine relief, 263-64. 

Farabi. AI-, 117. 

Farhad, friend of Dirt, 196. 

Farrnkhi, a poet, 121. 

Famikhaid, Sul^ of Ghas- 
nin, 234-35. 

PatehabOd, 213. 

Fexithla, 74, 112. 

Finance I}epartatent,260-63. 

Plqh. 1 >0. 

Firdausi, a poet, 119-30; his 
relatiooi with MshmSd, 
130.ff.: bis tomb. 134. 

Firtzl Garden, 162, 213. 

Foshaoj, 40. 

PutOh-Ht-Saiatin, 50 f. o. 

G»khars(a HindO tribe), 10, 
60. 

Gandl, the Chandela Hija, 
71-73; defiled by Sultan 
MahmOd, 74-75. 

Ganges, the river, 76; — 
Doab, 101.174. 

Garj;asb-Shlr, see Char- 
sbistan. 

Gariiatin, see Gharshisttn. 

Gharshlstin, 38-39, 174. 

Gbaxtiri RizI, a poet, 119, 

121 . 

Ghatal. 122. 
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(holy warriort), 2^ 

Ghunin, 3,4, 3. 8, 9; in* 
vndad by llindQSt 9! Ibj 
17, 19: 24. 23, 27. 32. 38, 
4J ff.; —I’m! and Pretant, 
124; tomb* and towm *l 
—, 124*:r6:126>28; «hrin«« 
at-*. 128:174, 206. 215. 
223: conqDered by Sultftn 
Sanjnr, 230: invnded by 
TsrkonWini, 233, 236. 

Ghiyi»*ud*DtD erf Ghttr, 
Solt&n, 236. 

GhOr. 26, cowiuered by 
MahmOd. 42*43, 174, 197, 
206. 2<6, 220. 235. 236. 

GhOnik, fort, 63. 

GbQrid*. 42, 132, 166; Boh* 
rtm Sh4h’« war with 
th*m, 23i, 236. 

Ghnrrai’tfM-ZiJitt, the, 116. 

Ghuu Turkoman* 235. 

Ghusz dMon, 33. 

Giri, fori, 307. 

Greok teiescas, 211. 

Gbv*mtn*nl of Ghnonin, 
237 ff.; function* of—, 
238-39: Central-, 242-43; 
Provincial—, 255*56; Mua* 
lim -, 237-38. 

GwAlior, 59; conquered by 
MahmOd, 74*75, 174. 

HaHb, (military rank), 247. 

HtjlbQiBS.4I. 

HajrAi, HindQ general, 101. 

Hakim, KhoilfA. 92. 

Holoeor, IPtftfr, 153*' 

HomodAD, 143, 194. 


Hamid, Shaikh, chief of 
Af^tan*. II. 

HSnsl, captured by Moa'Od. 
203-4, 308. 217. 

Ham Data,n TTindQ Raja, 67. 

IlarCn, R<ivernor of Khwfl* 
Hxm, 192*93, 195*96. 

Ilotanak, see AbQ 'All 
I{a»an. 

Hoonn htH Mehrftn, 225. 

Haoan Ghnznawi, Sayyod, 
234. 

Hsntt, 17-18, 20.28-30,305, 
216. 

HindQ*. their nimretaion 
and defeat, 5, 21; defeated 
by Mohmnd, 51 ff.;—under 
the Gh&znawide, 239*40. 

HindQ ShXhiya Dynaaly, 
end of-. 73-74, 174; 

Husaain, Rrandion of Pro¬ 
phet Muhammad, 90. 

Hnosain, bin Qatib, Rover- 
nor of Too, 139. 

lbD*t*KbaUun,onSomnath 
expedition, 76,—77 

Iba-i-KhaikAn, on MahmOd, 

na 

Ibn*til*AaIr, on SomuAth ex¬ 
pedition, 76,160. 

IbrAhIm bin HerzfibAn, 47. 

Ibithim, SoltAn of Chaaniii, 
224, 226-27. 

Idolatory, MohmOd's efforlfl 
tRainet, 102-4. 

Ilak Xbin, ruler of Bukhiti, 
19. 32-35 43,.58, 63. 

In^o, Subuktigin'* invaaiont 
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ol—, 15*16; Mahmad’s—, 
^65; causes of fodiao 
invasioiii. 85 ff.'; re«ulu~. 
106*7; «ffects-'l07.8: 174 
lodian Ocean, 174. 

Indian Province, under 
Mas'ad, 197*303,207.216, 
217. 250, 258*60. 

Indus, (be river, H, 60, 81; 
islands of—, conquereid by 
Mahmud, 83. 207. 

Ink), 142. 
trdn, lOI. 

Irtbl, 174. 263. 

IM. 193. 

Isf, bin Ma'adon, 45*46. 
Isfahio 48, 93, 115, 139, 
174, 185, >94._ 

Ishtq Uh Alptigin, 240. 
/thrS/’i-Au^Bf, 257. 

/ s/traf-i-UumlukaUi-Khas, 
249-50. 

ttblm, propasation of —, by 
MahmOd, 97, ff; how pre¬ 
sented la India, 99-100. 
108. 

Ismfil Slmtnid, 2. 

Ismiil btH UahRiQd bin 
Sobuktigifl, 26-29,169. 

Isrftl bin Saljflq, 39. 

Izad Sbth i»a Sultin Abul 
Hasan 'Ali, 232. 

Jaipal, Rija of Lfthors, 9, 

dilaacevitb AfKllARa, 10 ; 

invasion of Ghaznln and 
defeat, I2*I4; treaty, per¬ 
fidy and panishmant, 15- 
16, 21, 26,49; defeat^ by 


MahmOd, 50. 53,65. 
JaWt (army), 247. 
Jaiui-AuliyA, shrine of, 128. 
jAts, the, 82; defeated by 
Sulttn MahmOd, 83.- 
Jaultar (rite), 70 f. n. 

Jibil, 45, 174. 

JihBd (defensive war), 45 
76; Qnrlnic conception of 
—, 94-96; Mahmoid’i jo- 
Vostoas of India dJstinc- 
uiihed from —, 95 ff; 173. 
JtwUt (tax), 363-63. 

JOq, father of SobuktiAn, 7. 
JUrMn, 32,44,174, 194,196. 
JufMnniyah, 36, 38. 

Justice, MahmCd’s sense of 
—, I “0*71; administration 
of-, 251-53. 

JOzitnin. 29. 41.169. 

Kabul, 4. 

Ktfiriitin.J74. 

Kth KAljl, sister of SnltSo 
MahmOd. 37. 

KaikOOk see ‘Unsar-ul- 
Ma'alL 

Klianjar. a fort near Kasb. 
mir, 39. 

Kallla mr Damtia, the, 235. 
Kaiinjar, a fort in Bundhel. 

khand, 15; 59, 71-75. 174. 
1CtIisara6,225. 

Kamil, see Ibn^al-Aslr. 
Kanau), 15.45, 59, 69, 71 . 
72.174. 

Kinfra, 61. 62, 222. 
Konoatilaka, the, 1 16. 
Karbala, desert of, 90. 
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KftTrtmite c^, »• 
KSMhguh, 3+*36. 38, W 5^ 
Kathioir. 575 -Pmi. 65.66, 
J74. 

K»Uf. 34. . 

K4thilw4f. 

MthtnOd.75.8-, IM. 

Khtfif. ruler of MtntQra.8l. 

Kri;:%.^S;4o.4,. 

Khll!l*’eJ^^rki«iia. Mth. 

mOd'e dethnge win » 

KhMni. (eevanO 
129* 

•Utmin- . ,, 

KhStaH, (ittMurer), 233. 

263. 

Khaiib, iS7. 

KktW^*> (Ctlipho**}. «• 
XhoiliUn. 19*. 
KholomPi^^- 
Kbur*s«n, 2, 3, 7. 18. 29, 
32-35, 39, 51.62, 63, «. 
113. 178, 204. 225, 235, 

261-63. 

KhuBian Malik, Sullln e* 
Ghaxnia,236. 

Khu^u.Shib, Sultan of 
Ghaxnis, 235. 


Khutba, 37. 38,257. 

Khottan, 174. 

Kbwabin, captured bjr Sul* 
tin MafamOd, 43. 

Kbw*rzim,32. 37. 174,193, 
196. 

Kbwftrzim Shflh, 38. 

Khyber Pats, 4, l3; cap. 
tnred by MnhmOd, 60. 

Kirman, conouered by Moi** 
od, 193, 233. 

KitM/l CA»fnrr-/.3f«i«lr*<T< 
.uFnrt, 117. 

117. 

Kotwiff^ dntjea of, 256. 

Xrithsa, Sn, 68. 

Kahatrli, 13. 

KohitUR. 31. 

Kol Cband. Uija, 67 68. 

Kurmaj, 8,10. 


Labor*, 21,72. 73,8',! 78. 
215,217.218.222.23,227- 
28.235,236,258.260. 
Lam^an, 7,13,26,49, 174. 
Law of tnccession, 2'»p.42. 
Uwik, leo Abo 'All and 
Abo Bakr. 

Lingamt, {pHaUD, of Sotn- 
nfth, 73, 157. 

Librariet, 11,123. 

Lobarin, 66 f. n. 
l.ohlrkotu, toe Lohkot, 
Lohkot, 67. 

Lubab-tit-Atl9b, OB SnlllD 
MthtnOd, 109-10. 

Lutf All Aaar, AUtmt, 143. 


Mt'dts, 45, 
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MaHrataht (collcffea), 123. 
J35, 253. 

Mahflbui, fin Mnttni) 67. 
Mihipal. RAja of Dvlhi. 
2I6>I8. 

MahmOd, Abul QAaim, Sbl> 
(An of Ghasmn, 8, i7, 18, 
20; early life, 24.26; 
straggle for sticceNion. 26> 
29; reUtloM mth Sfijni- 
nkJe, 2V.33: - KhAne of 
TarkieUln, 33-36; — MO- 
mQnids, 36-38; oonQueet 
of Chanhutdn, 38-39; rise 
of SaijOos,, 39-40; con¬ 
quest of StttlD, 40-41; 
BUumptioa of title of ‘Sul- 
tSn' 41.42; conquest of 
GhQr, 42-43; ~ QusdAr, 
43; — valleys of NOr and 
QlrAt, 43-44; expedilioo 
against AfSbAnt, 44; re- 
latioDS with ZiyArtds, 44- 
45; — rulers of Melcrfa, 

45- 46; conquest of Raiy, 
Hamiutln and Isfahln, 

46- 48; invasions of Jodis, 
49-83; Kbyber Pass. SO; 
PeshAwar, 30-53; Bhttiya, 
33-36 ; Multtn, 36-58; 
Bhttiya 58-59; Punjth, 
39-61; Nagarkot, 61-63; 
Narlyan or Nartyanpur, 
62; UuJttn, 63; Tbtnesar, 
63-64; Naodtoa, 65-66; 
Kashmir, 63; Baran, etc., 
67-72; Kanauj and Ktlin- 
jar. 71-73; Punjab, 73-74; 
Gwilior and Ktlinjar, 


74-75; Somntth, 73-82; 
islands of the Indus, 82-83; 
Motives of Indian inva¬ 
sions, 84-108; politicaJ 
factors, 83-87; economic*, 
87-88; religious—, 88-94; 
Jihlds (?) 94-97: propaga¬ 
tion of Islam (?), 97-102; 
conquest (?) 104-5; inspir¬ 
ing motive, 105-6; resulU 
of Indian tnvnsione, 166-*' 
67; effects —, 167-8; cnl- 
tnral acUvtiiee, 109-28; 
Mahmod's love of learn¬ 
ing, 109-10; — patronage 
of letters, HO-ll; renais¬ 
sance of Persian Utetature, 
112-14; encouragement of 
edncatkm, art and arcbi- 
teemre, 122-28; legends 
about him, 129^0;- rela. 
tions with Firdausi, 130- 
51; charge of basta^y, 
150-51; relations with 
Ayts, 132-56; Somnath, 

1 56-58; Dabishtlm, 1 sj^OO; 
Mahmod's illness and 
death. )6I-62: review of 
riches and grief, 162-64; 
character, 166-67: person¬ 
al appearance. 167-66; 
virtues. 168-72; religioua 
beliefe. 172-73; as a sol¬ 
dier, 173-75;—king, 175- 
79; weaknesses, 179-82, 
estimate, 182; his tomb, 
125; Tower of Victory, 
127 l 194-95, 197, 198- 

204,223-24,235,239.253, 
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«63, 237,241,242. 

MAhmOd bin MaudOd, 218. 

U»hmad-i-Zabali,24,151. 

MfthmOd-ul-Warrftq. ao hrt* 
lorian.JiS. 

Moitfiandl, *«• Ahaud btn 
Hasan. 

Mitjaiiatiat, tha. 118. 

MajdOd bin Mos'Od, 207.208. 

Majdod (Hakim SantD. 1 -8. 

Majd-ud-Daulah bin Fakbr- 
oci'DAulah, 46, IW.95. 

MajhlLwan,«aMm»). 

Majma’ul-FusahB, tha, 141. 

Uakhsan-i AtrBr. 234 

Haktabt (school*) 122, 2J5, 
253. 

Halak-utIhShu'ra, (poai- 
laufoata). 121. 

UaUk Shih W« A)p Aralln, 
226. , . 

MAmOnids, thait felatwti* 
with MahmOd, 36-38. 

Maoaich, 70 f. n. 

Maai'i, *aa Abnl Hasaa. 

MaiuCir UaudOdt 218. 

Manstlr Ww NOh 2, 3. 

MansBra. 81- .. , 

Ma^amiU‘i-Aba Natr «««/«• 

30hI, tha, 1)8. 

MatdBn Shlh b{o SultAn 
Abul Hasan *Ah« 222. 

Marv, SO, 31, 205. 206; — 
rod, 30. 

Marsubin itn Hasaa, 47. 

Maseaor (in Baluchistan) ^9. 

Uaitanfl-i-btumBlib, 260. 

Mas'Qd I bin MahmOd. Sul- 
tin of Gbazplo, 40,43,47, 


48, 93‘, sued in a court, 
171; 181, 182, 183; strug¬ 
gle for succession, 184-86; 
release and reinstatemant 
of Maiinandi, 186-89; 
execution of Hasanak, 
lS4.^»2;np|>otntment of a 
n«w IFffalr, 192-93; con¬ 
quest of MekrBn and Kir- 
mftn, 193-94; rebellion of 
•Ala-ud-naulah, 194; — 
Majd-ud-Daulah. 194-93; 
recovery and loss of 
Khwarrim, 195-96; sub¬ 
jugation of Juriftn and 
TabarisUin, 196-97; coo- 
dition of India,^ 197-202; 
capture of HAnat and Son- 
pal, 203-4; war with the 
SaljOqi, 2CH.6: flight to 
India, 207-8; WitArat 
department under him, 
208 - 10 ; patroaage of learn¬ 
ing and promotion of 
oducalioo, 210-11; charac¬ 
ter and estimate, 211-12: 
213. 24). 

Mas'Odll, Abo Ja*far,221. 

Mas’od III, ’AlA-ud-Daulth, 
Soltin of Gbazntn 227-28. 

UaodBd bin Mas'Qd, SultAn 
of Ghaanin, appointed 
goveroor of Balkh, 207; 
appointment of Waafri, 
214; — governor of the 
Punjab, 2)4-13; recovery 
of Transoxiana, 2)5.)6; 
condition of India, 2)6-18; 
campaigo against the 
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the SaljOqi. 211-20. 

MttvftM' (convtoaQt or con* 
tract of aarvice), 2i7>5&. 

Ma*ci> MO Amir Ma'azL 

Mecca. V3. 173. 

Mekito, 4M6, 174; con¬ 
quered by Maa'Od I, 193. 

Minitters. »m Wa^t, 

Minachihr, a poet. 121. 

Minoehihr b/n (^bOa bin 
Waahmitr. 45, 148. 

MoaqueSf 106. 253. 

Motivae ^ Mahmfid'a Indian 
invBSiona, 84-iu6. 

MMwiya, Omntayyade Kha¬ 
lifa. responaible for aecoJ- 
arixation of laUmie State, 
90,183. 

Mudbcra (Mondber). 79. 

Mu^a-ul-Khatq fi IlAHySr- 
uUHaq, the, MO; 

Muhammad bin 'Ali, an hia* 
torian, 50. 

Muhammad of_^ GhOr, aee 
Shahdb-ud-Oin Muham¬ 
mad of Ghbr. 

Mohammad Laahkari, 139.^ 

Muhammad Kbln Quwin!, 
142. 

Mnhammad bin Soltfo Mah- 
mod, Idl; defeated and 
impriaoned by Maa'Od I. 
183-85; 195,241. 

Mnhammad bi'n SOii, ruler 
of Mandiah, 43, 

Muhammad Suittn bin Ma- 
lak ShSh, ?29. 

ISO; DivBOn-i; 

, AfuAlaaib, 253; dutiee of— 


256-57. 

Muiahidi {holy warrioea) 96. 

MoiQ-ad.Die Chiihti, 102. 

Multtn, 33, conquerMl by 
UahmOd, 50-56, 59; re¬ 
duced by —, 63, 78, 105. 
174, 223,236. 

HumWtet’iKMa, Dixan-i. 

260. 

Mondhar {Mudhera), 79, 

Monj, 69, 70. 

Muntoair. lee Abfl Ibrthim 
lamlil al-Muatatir. 

UtKiaddamd-PiliaHitn, 246. 

hSuaM/a, 249-50. 248-59. 

HuaJtfifan-i-Dartfik, 249. 

Muaic, 212. 

Mu'taailitaa. penecution of 
46. 

Muttra, 67-68. 

Najarbar, 213. 

Nagarkot, captured by Mah- 
mod, 61-62. 217,221 

N6«aur (in Swtllk), 25 1 . 

f93i’b;i-’Ara, hfa dutiee, 245. 

Klmi, governor of the Pun- 
}ib, 214.15. 

Kaoda, aee'Ganda. 

NandAna, 61 captured by 
Mahmfld, 65-66. 

Napoleon, II). 

Kaiftyan (pnr), conquered 
by MahmOd. 62, 174. 

Kaaar, a tVoalr, 141 

Naii>-wd-Dfn-viod-O0ulaA. 

title of Snboktigin, I8. 

Near bin Ahmad, 1 

Naar bin MahmOd, 183. 
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Naar hin SubuktiRln, 4|. 

KMfi the Hljji, 6-7. 

Nith, a HindO Reneral in 
Mualim arm>*, 200. 

Nauroe (fastivai}. lUt >24. 

Nawar, the river. 124. 

NawlUa ShiJi, aee Snkhpal. 

Niehlpur, 18, 19. 26.27. 
32,48^ 154, 205. 

Ntyllti^o, see Ahtnad. 

N i»lmi-aJ-ArQzi<Al-Sainnr> 
qandi, oa MahmOd and 
Firdausi. I32*$S: — aatire, 
144.46; —Aylz. 153. 

Hizimi, Shaikh, 234. 

Nah, Amir of BukhdrS, 2, 
16.17,19. 32. 

NOf, the river. 43-44. 

NQsbtigtn K«i. 26;29, 169. 

NOshtiinii Karkhi, 223-24. 
225. 

Ommayadei, 89-90, 183. 

Oxua, the river, 39, 104; 
bri^e over —, 124. 

Patul NSmJh, the. 25. 

Parichehra, 142. 

Parie, 111. 

Pattan Namah. 138-39. 

Persia, 110; 'Arab conquest 
of112-13. 

Persian, lanfoage, 6; reoais- 
sance of —, 110 ff.;— 
influence, 112 ff. — Utem- 
ture, 110 ff. 

Peebiwar, 4. 10, 16j con- 
qnerod by Subuktictn. 16; 
—MahmDd. 50-53,57,107. 
218, 221,223, 236. 


Prs/i-/«nAin fooe who leads 
Mualim pra^'cra), 257. 

Plii (PiritiKln), ruler of 
Gbaxoin 4-5, 240. 

Poetry, prugresi uf —. under 
MahinOd. 119 IT. 

Poet*. 119 IT. 

Postal system, sec 
HarU. 

Provincial (lovemment, 255- 
256. 

Public works uf SultAn 
MahmOd, 123-24. 

I'uoishincnts, 253. 

Pnnjdh, the, attacked by 
MahmOd. 59, 61, ri7, 72; 
annexed to the Ghazna- 
vrid Umpire, 73-74; 105, 
214-15, 216, 222. 

Qabus bin Washmipr, 44, 
45. 

Qidir Billah, AI -, Khalifa 
of BaCbdtUl, relations with 
MahmOd, 31.41,91-93. 

QCdir KhAn, see YOsnf 
Qfldir KhSn. 

Qaid (military rank), 247. 

QBnan.i-Mas'aM, the. 116. 

Qara-KhOnids, 33. 

^ratixln, 'Abdullah, 258. 

Qatwfn, 19. 

Qasi (.vt-Qumtat), 252-53, 
257-58. 

Qazwio, 48. 

(^t, the river, 43-44. 

QubddiOn, 174. 

Quadlr^ conquered by Sub- 
uktigin, 9, 35; — MahmOd, 
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+3. I7+, 219. 220. 

u D«Ihi, 127 

Outb.t«l.Dia Muhammad. 
SoJtin of Ghfir, 23 J. 

Rahib, foe Ruhuc. 

Kfii HindD, lot. 

Rala {r«v*nu« collactor ). 
260. 

Rjiiy, IS. 45, 46, 93, 194.95 
iUjpQtiaa, 80, 194. 

RAjpOts, 107. 

RijyApAl, 69, 71.72. 
lUbnrija, 64. 

Rtfn«an«a, see RohuL 
Ramzin btn Vosuf (Shih 
ROm), shrine of — , 128. 
Rao*e.i.SiiJtlD, a viluire in 
Ghazoin, 125. 
Rauzat-Qs-SafA, the, 211 . 
Renaissance of Persian lite- 
raiore 112, ff. 

Revenue, oScert, — system. 
260 ff. 

Rodifci, a poet, 114. 

Ruhut (RAhibJ, river, 72, 
Ropal. 227. 

Sa'di, a poet, 126. 
SalbAaiyia, 174. 

SdhU t.BarU, 254. 

Sahii i-DivSn, 255. 
SilMb-{.Dlwan-i->Ara, 245. 
Sahil^.DivaH^i-Auqa/, 255. 
Sahib- i-Diwan -»- fsAr^-t. 

Mamlukat, 249*50. 
Sakib-i-Diwan-i-Ritalat. 

247. 

^^ib~i-Dt»an-i~Wikaia1, 


243, 250-51. 

Say-H<l‘Daulah, title of 
Solttln Mahmud, 18. 
Saif-od-Din, of Char, at¬ 
tacked Ghaznin, 233 
SOkiya Stnha, (Bttdtfli). 44 
SttJAr, of Dailam, 47. 

SAllr Hussain. 231*32. 
Saljoqs, their rise, 39-40; 
■•6,161,164,166; Mss’tkt's 
campeiitn against them. 
2M.6, 215.16, Maodod's 
^ . 218.20; 225-27. 

Salt Range, 62. 

Samtnidi. the, 2, 3,8,16 ff* 
22-23; 26.27* relstioos 
with MahtnOd, 29-33; 36, 
39. 113; a, patrons of 
Persian literature, 174. 
Samatqand, 56, 93. 

Sgmbhar, 81. 

SarUU, see Majdod. 
Sangnmartji, a ruler of 
Kashmir, 65-66. 

Seniar. SnJtla, 227-9, 235, 
Saralcht, 30, 32. 

Sarbang, 247. 

Sarjabin, 46. 

Sirog^, governor of Nan- 
dAna, 66. 

Sati. practised by Hindte 
in Ghaznin, 104. 

Satire, oo MabmBd, 144-48 
Service, Govennnent. 257*8. 
SeOnra, 70. 

ShAh of Kibal, 4-5. 
ShahAb«od-Din Muhammad 
of Ghor, 236. 

Shih Ma^, sent against 
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Hiron, 196. 

Sh«h Muh»rom»d-ii$h-Shar, 
lultr of 38. 

SWA«3«w*Af >19.‘2J, ‘M- 

3 1 : diier^*nc»e» In—, > 33- 
40 ; authorship of—, 14>- 
44. 146, 149-50; change* 
in— I4J-44. 

ShlhraiOr, 46. 

Sblh Kftm, «« Ramain tw 
Yo*o(. 

Shaikh AtUrjthrineof, >28. 

Shama-ol-’ArtUn. »hnn« of, 
128. 

Skimi yl-K^U, tiUa, ae* 
MairoaodL . 

Sham* ul Ma*aHAbo1QA*im 
Qibo* bin Waahrogu &Mi 
^iyHr, 44. 

Shanra,70. 

Sberzid, 9Wt*n of Ghaanta 
228. 

Shoja'. prince. 224. 

SAarl^l (Muslim law), 102, 
154, 175, 253. 

Shia'i, 148. 

SMAntf , 

Shir<«i Qixu th*. see Abiil 
Haaao. 

ShnCtin. 10. 

Shrine* at Gbaaoin, 128. 

Sitlkot,220. 

Sind, 1; desert of—, 81,105, 
174,222. 

$autr (military rank), 
ae. 247. 258. 

SirsAwa, 67. 

sb«n,7; cowjuMt ^-by 
Mabtsud 40-41, 45, 216, 


223. 

Somoflth. 36, 45; conqiMred 
by MahmOd. 75-82; idol 
of—broken by MatimOd, 
80. > 30; story of breaking 
the idol, 156-58, 160. 

Somiealrtn/r, idol, 79. 

Soni, lOi. 

Sonpat, captured by Sultin 
Mahmnd, 204. 

Sriawftgarhi 70 f. n. 

State, Quranic conception 
of. 89; under MahmOd, 89; 
—Ominayadea, 89-90; — 
Sultan MahmOd. 96-97; 
Persian — 113. 

SubashUijtln. 33. 

Subaktiglo, Amir of Ghaa- 
n», 5: hi* reign, 6 ff.; con- 
quest of Bust, 8;— Qusdar 
9 ; telaliana with the Af- 
^ns, 9-12; -, Jalpdl of 
Lahore, 12—15; — the 
Saminide, 16-20; charac- 
ter and estimate, 20-22; 
24.26,44, 45,49.50,53, 
85, 106. 107; tomb of 
SnbokligW, 125, 146; his 
misiako re aucceMion 
169.224.-241. 

Snkhpai (NawAaa Shah), 
58-59. 

Suf/an, title, 41-42; po¬ 
wer* of — 27-28; linita* 
ioM-237-38. 

Sunnis, 92. 

SutJeii the river, 64. 

Syria, 263. 

Tab, torlb-we*l part of 
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Ghar, 43. 

TAUritttn, 44^5. M4.174, 
194. 196. 

Ta'bir, Mi. 

T<g/riH-t4l-Pmra, t book 
Attributed to SuliAn MaH* 

mod, no. 

Tilhir bim Wifi-ud-DAuiah, 
governor of Slatio, 40. 

Tahgl^ mS lit Hind, ItS. 

Ta%ktra-i Ha/t A^Um, 141. 

Tankhi-Tabari, 115. 

Taxes, 262*65. 

Tentplee: whjr, wheo snd 
where destr^ed, 102*104, 

ThAneSAr, captured hUh* 
oiQd, 65*4, 217. 

Tilak, a Hiedo geoeral of 
Muslim army, 200; hie 
rite, 202-5. 

•Tlrmis, 29. 

Toleratton, ooder MahmOd, 
I00*104:— Mas’Qd, 210; 
— other Gbaznwids, 239- 
240. 

TraftsoxiABA, 2, 52, 56, 59, 
40, 101, 115, 203, 216. 

Treasury, Govenuneat, 255. 

Trtlocbaopil, soa of Anand- 
pAl, 5940; defeated by 
Mabmod, 65-66: flight to 
Kashmir, 65*66; 71. 

TugJtin, ruler of Bust, 6,21. 

Ta|l;AnttfIa, Stpak SaUr 
of Ldbore, 227. 

Tug^rat, Gbaznawid com* 
maoder, 919*220. 

Tug^l, 'the iDgrate*, 223* 
24, 241. 


Tughral Beg. SetjllO, 196, 
205, 211. 216. 

Turks, 5. 

TarktstftD,6, 8, 59,113,265. 

TurkemAns. 196, 205, 255. 

Tos. 13g*39, 148*49. 

Ujlain, 59. 

Ulama, hired by leaders. 
90 f. a.T no, 2*2. 

Ulug^beg, tomb of—, 136. 

Una, 79. 

University of Soltftn Mah* 
mod at Ghaznlo, l79,364. 

Unsarl, Hasan bin Ahmad, 

120 . 

'Unsur-ul*Ma'alI KaikAOt, 
14«. 

'Us^n, Khalifa, 6. 

Ubti, Abo Naiar Moham. 
mad bin Muharamad. al* 
Jabb«r*al 116*17. 

Vidbyadbara, 71. 

VijAyaaaiuU son oi jayanao* 
da, 116. 

Virami, see ViryOrfma. 

Virygrftma, Rt}a of Sim* 
bbar, 81. 

Wathand, 10, 49, 52, 60. 

WaW, 250. 

WalI*ad*Daulah, 40. 

WfllwaHj, IBi. 

Wauiya-i-SiMOmtil-UuJb, 
the. 159. 

Waslunflr, 44. 

Wanlr, under MahmOd, 175* 
79; — Mas'Od. 192*95;-, 
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otheri, 208-10,261-62. 

YKinin.ihi-DauUh wO 
Amln nl-U^ldli, title of 
SultAo MehmOd, 76. 

Yazd Jard, tbe Utt SULnid 
Kiacof Persia. 6. 

Yfisof Qadir Kbftti, ruler of 
lU*h*arh, 14, S6. 

ZobaUiUn. 2). 146,151. 

Ziil TajSrii uh Umam, the, 
118. 


Zoieab, daiwihlcr of Salt&n 
MahmOd. 36. 

Zeikaj (taxK 172, 262-63. 

Zomln Dftwar, 25. 

Zoojftn, 46. 

Zimmlt (non • MnoIIms), 
under SulUln MahniOd, 
98 AT.; 18(^«-other Ghoz- 
nawids, 239-40. 

ZUiat Hi-KHttOh, the, 118. 

Ziytrids, their relatione with 
MahmOd. 44.45; 196. 

ZulMlah, 238. 



BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOB 


SOME CULTURAL ASPECTS OF 
MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA 

(Clolh-boond. pp. 275. (Crowa 8 Va) Pric« 5/4). 

Extracts from some epinioot and preie-reviews. 


Rt. Hon. Dr. Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, Kt.,etc:-* 

I have read and found the book very informinf and 
interesting. I desire to congratulate you on your \v«fc 
which bears ample teatimony to your learning and in* 
duslry.” 


Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt. D. Litt. F. R 
Hist. S., Allahabad Uitiveraity- 


I have read the work entitled ‘Some Ci<lrwr 0 / 
A$p*elt Muwlim Rule m India' by Mr. S. M. Jaffa: 
with great interest. It is a very clear and lucid axpoei- 
tion of the cultural heritage of Muslim India and 
analyses with great ability and industry aspects of 
Muslim administration ignorsd by scholars...! am greatly 
impresaed with the orderly preeentation of data aod the 
scientific treatment which tba author has adopted through* 
out the work. It ie an excellent piece of work, and deservee 
to be read by scholars throughout India.** 


K. B. Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan Dsulatarta, C.B E 
M. L. A., Lahore'* 

"I have read the whole book and consider it one of the 
best books on the subject..all Provincial Govern¬ 

ments should make it a tsxt-book for their schools." 

Islsmic Culture, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

"Mr. S. M. Jaffar is well known to students of 
Indian history, and in his previous voiomet "Bducation 
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in Itutiint India" and "Tht Mughal Bmpirt/rom BaLar 
to AuraHgM<ii" has already shown that ha is etjaal to tha 
usk ^ dealing with Indian history from a correct and 
unbiassed viaw^point. Thus the book under review is 
the third of tha series, and as a matter of fact stinusses 
Mr. J^ar‘s previous works in breadth of view, erudition 
and loftital sequence...After reading Mr. Jafrar*s book 
one Is almost shocked how much is hidden from the com. 
men view which would go to odd a hundred times to the 

glory that was Ind in the Middle Ages.Mr. JalTar has 

done amide justice to the subject be has token up. He 
has conclusively proved tluit the Middle Ages of Indian 
history, when Indian Muslim Kings and Emperors ruled 
the land, was not a period of history dominated by a 
foreign peoide, but was a phase of the action and reaction 
which has produced Indian Culture as we know it nod of 
which the Indian patriot of whatever religious belief might 
well be proud.** 

The Pioneer, Luckoow 

“In this b oo k the author has summed up tho ealturaJ 

achievements of Muslim rule in Indis.If true facu about 

Muslim rule in India were made known to the Hindue 
much of their existing bitterness towards their Muslim 
fellow countrymen would quickly disappear...Mr. Jafar's 
book should bo read by all those who are anxious to learn 
the truth about Muslim rule in India . " 

The Hindustan Review, Patna:— 

“The author of this book bsi also written soma other 
volumes dealing with Muslim tirairs. He has now turned 

his attention to a subject of great interest to all Indians. 

There is doubtless need now-a days for a cultural history 
of Muslim Indis which Mr. Jaffar’s work alteinpIS to 

moot .This well-written book deserves serioua study at 

the hands of all students of Indo-Muslim culture as Jt brings 
into prominent relief some of its leading characteristic 
features." 
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EDUCATION IN MUSLIM INDIA 

(1000-1800 A. C.) 

(Cloth-bowod, pp. 261 + xi> (8 Vo. Crown) Prieo Rb. 5/8). 

Profotjof, H. K. SbtrwBnl. M. A. (0*of»), F. R. Hiit. S.. 
F. K. S, A., etc,, Head of the Department ef History 
And Politics. Usmania Unieoratty, Hyderabad (Oecean) 
in hie Poreward to tbo book writot 

"I believe it waa Fronde wbo once aaid aometbi&f to 
the efToct that one ibould not raiao one's pen to write 
ualess one can add to human knowledge, and there is no 
doubt that Ur. S. M. Jaifar has done a great service to the 
cause of education in feceral aod lodian culture in parti¬ 
cular by writiog this book on 'EtIucatioM in Muslim 
India' aod thus made a distinctive conthbulioo to the 
Acid of Indian historical literature. 

".I am very glad to And that Hr. Jaffar has tmtught 

out these aod many other oquaU|Aj'"P°^^< ^ attractive 
traits in hia valuable work by tapping the iofomutioD 
conteined in the contemporary chronicles and has thus 
Ailed a loogdelt want. I am sure that (bo book will be 
of great use to the student of lodian history as well as to 
the general reader, aod tniat that it will receive the recog- 
nition it so folly deserves.*' 

Extracts from some other opinions 

Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, Kt., P. C., etc 

“I congiahilate you (author) on the results of yoar 
taboara...The sincerity of scholarship with which the 
ntaterial has been handed places yoor book in a positioo, 
I abould think, to bear valuble (estimony to the progress 
aod vitality of cultunl India under the rngii of the Muslim 
Kings in lodia. I hope the book is racsiving the welcome 
it ao (boroogbly-deaarvea..." 
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Or. Sir ZU-ud-Din Abm»d. Kt., C. I. B., M. 
Ph. D., O. Sc., eX'Vice*ChftnceIlor, Mmlim Univcnity, 
Ali«ftrh 

“...I have rwd with trreat plwtnre and profit.. .ah 
Axeallent tr«AtiM...{ hoArtily cocutralulAle iti Author on 
th« meriu of thtt important achiAvemeat.” 

Dr. P. K. Aeharya, 1.15. S, M. A, Ph. D., D. Lit. 
(LoodoD}| Head of Orienial Deinrlmenu, Uolveraily of 
Allahabiul 

The book will luppiy educatloniels ind Keneral public 
with A store of UMful iaformA(ion..jUl will be Rrateful to 
him (aathor) for his patient research and an interestinR 
picture hehas drawn.. .a neatly printed voliune...will be 
treasured by all educationists.. 

H. L. 0. Garrett. Ssqr., C. I. E., t, E. S. (retired). 
M. A.. F. R. Hist. S.. Uta6oa 

"He (author) has made a most useful contributioa to 
the stody of Muslim Rule in India." 

Dr. Beni Prased. M. A., Ph. D., D. Sc. (Londoo), 
University of Allahabad:— 

"It is a very careful, paiostakinv and scholarly piece of 
work and should be welcome to stodentsof Indian history." 

Or, K. G. Sslyidain, D. Ed., Director of Education, 
Jammu and Kashmir:— 

"...Highly interestittK and valuable book...hasten to 
oETer you my congratulations on completing a very useful 
piece of work...Students of Indian educatiood history 
shoold be grateful to you for this work." 

Dr. Zakir Hussaio, M. A, Ph. D., Principal, Jainia 
UiUia. Delhi 

"...Your admirable study...Students of Indian history 
will weleorae this treatise asa useful guide...a vaioabie 
coatribution to Indian historical literature." 
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THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
FROM BABAR TO AURANGZEB 
(Cloth.boonA pp. +4. +txxiy (S VO Crown) Pric* Rt. 3/.) 

Extracts from Sir Abdul Qadir’s Introduetloa 
• ••••••••Stodeots of Indian history owa • gf gt«tj- 

tude to Mr. S. M. Jaffar of Peshawar for his book, which 
rvos a vary raodabla account of ‘Th, Bmiirt', 

opeaiaE wth tha raifa of Babar and coraiu* down to 
Auranezab. Mr. Jaffar has taken rreat pains to study the 
numeroua Iwks on the subject that are available in Bnflish. 
Partm and Urdu, and has baautifolly summarised the 
material warned fa them. The loaf list of books used 
or WMulled by him, given at the end of his valuable work, 
will enow the range of his vast study and retauch. The 
result it a book considerably different from and decidedly 
supenw in treatment and style to the existing text>books 
on Indian history. 

*’.*1 l>* safely said that the author has sue. 

ceeded in giving to the studente of lodian history an aceu- 
rate aa well at an instructive account of the Mughal Rule 
in lo^a in its palmy daya. The book it a most useful 
contribution to Indian historical literature and should 
interest not only the general reader but also students of 
history in schools and colleges." 

EXTRACTS FROM OTHER OPINIONS 


Dr. Sir Sbafaat Ahmad Khan. Kt, D. Litt., F, R. 
Hilt. S., University of Allahabad 

f have read Tha Hughai Bmpirt’ with great interest. 
The book displays great erudition and ioduttiy, and is 
marked by an originality of treatment and freshness of out* 
look which are complete contrast to the existing works on 
the subject. I am greatly impressed with the book.” 

Dr. E. G. Carpeoi.Ph. D., The Indian Research 
Institute, (Italian Branch), Bolofna. Italy:— 

” .I cannot but coogratulate you (author) on the 
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exoelleot work you hAve done. Your Able and scholarly 
lavettigatioes are a valuable and welcome contribution to 
the study of Indian history and culture, throwing much 
light oa its dark places. I entertain a very hifth opinion 
of your publications.'* 


Professor H. K, Sherwani, M. A.| (Oxon), F. R. 
Hist S.. etc., (Jemania University, Ilyderatiad, iJeccan: — 

".Your excellent book.fills n (tan in books on 

Indian history in that It delineates the eidsodes of the 
Mugjjol era from an nnprejndieed and correct view-point, 
bringing out the cultural aspect of that unique i>eriod...I 
heartily congratulate you ou yuur achieveinenu" 


Islamic Culture. Hyderabad Deccan : ** 

".Ae far as it goes, his book is a useful corrective 

to several existing books on the period. In a concise and 
ladd manner, he tells the story Muglml rule In India; 
its splendour, its tderance, its concern for the people of 
ill classes and creeds, its justice and cultural greatness- 
all find a place in the description. He is scrupulously 
fair to the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Maralhas; and his 
xaal for Isl^ does net blind him to the beauty and great* 
ness of other creeds. There is no other book which, In 
the same compass, gives such a clear picture of the period.** 


Asiatic Review, London :— 

. jut able and eontdentious volnms wherein is gathered 
np perhaps all that history knows of Mughal Rule In India..." 
The Pioneer, Lucknow:— 


".Mr. JafTar deserves credit for giving an honest 

account of the historical facts that dawned with Babar 
and reached their climax in the reign of Aumngeeb. It 
becomes obvious to the reader of ’Tks Hughat Sm^iVs’ 
that original sourcse have been tapped and statements 
in the bMk are based on a deep and impartial study of 
authoriti es." 

»^awar. 


S. Mobd. Sadiq Khan, PubUiher, tcy 
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